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PREFACE 


The following report constitutes a historical statistical survey of education 
in Canada, compiled as the result of eighteen months’ study of the education 
statistics of the country and including the more important available statistics 
from the beginning of the century. It is intended to serve as an introduction 
to a series of annual statistical reports based upon the operation of the new 
scheme of co-ordinated statistics of education approved by the Conference of 
Dominion and Provincial Officials on Education Statistics, held in October, 
1920. (The report of that conference may be obtained on ‘application to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) In the present report the aim has been to 
achieve the maximum of comparability of the past and present education 
statistics of the provinces. It was the realization that this comparability was 
at best partial that led to the preparation of the scheme submitted to the Con- 
ference on Education Statistics for more comparable and really national statistics 
of education in the future. 


The report is in eight parts. Part I contains a necessary explanation of 
the varying terminology employed in the several provinces in regard to educa- 
tion, and a summary of provincial educational legislation and practice. In 
Part II will be found a general summary of Canadian education statistics, 
attention being specially directed to Table I, a statistical summary of Canadian 
education for 1919. Part III contains an analysis of the distribution of pupils 
by grade, sex and age, its statistics thus having an important bearing on the © 
questions of acceleration, retardation and elimination of pupils. The statistics 
of teachers, their qualifications, experience and salaries, are treated in Part IV. 
Statistics of the education of adolescents in secondary and technical schools are 
given in Part V, which also includes a treatment of the growing movement for 
consolidated schools. The cost of education in the publicly controlled elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of Canada is given by provinces in Part VI. Part 
VII, after a short treatment of the movement for medical inspection, furnishes 
statistics of the education of the blind and of deaf-mutes, and Part VIII gives 
the statistics of higher education in Canada, an interesting feature being Table 
117, which classifies the students in Canadian universities and colleges by their 
provinces of residence. 


The report is the work of Professor $8. A. Cudmore, B.A., (Toronto), M.A.» 
(Oxon.), F.S.S., F.R. Econ Soc., Chief; and of Mr. M. C. Maelean, M.A. 
(Dalhousie), A.M. (Harvard), Assistant Chief, of the Branch of Education 
Statistics, Dominior Bureau of Statistics. 
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Dominion Statistician. 
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PART I.—DEFINITION OF TERMS AND SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL 


LEGISLATION AND PRACTICE. 
SCHOOL UNITS. 


The smallest school unit is of course the classroom, by which 
is meant here a school room in charge of a teacher who keeps the 
register and in which pupils assemble for registration of enrolment. 
The term classroom has a special meaning in New Brunswick; when 
a school has an enrolment of from 50 to 60 pupils a room called the 
“school room” must be provided, sufficiently large to accommodate 
all the pupils at one time. This ‘school room” is in charge of a 
‘“teacher.’? Attached to this room is a small room called a “class- 
room”, in charge of a ‘‘classroom assistant,” into which a portion of 
the pupils is withdrawn from time to time, usually for the purpose 
of being drilled on the lesson that the ‘‘teacher” has just taught. 
When the enrolment is between 80 and 100 one ‘‘school room” and 
two ‘’classrooms’’? are provided; when the enrolment reaches 100 
there are two ‘‘school rooms” or ‘‘departments”’ with two “teachers” 
with or without classrooms and the school is an ‘‘advanced graded 
school.” . 

The term ‘‘department’’ is used by every province except New 
Brunswick in almost the same sense as classroom, that is, a classroom 


‘of a graded school in charge of a teacher, but in British Columbia it is 


ealled a “‘division.”’? Department is also used in another sense; a 
teacher in a high school is usually a specialist in some subject such as 
history, science or manual training. This specialty is the teacher’s 
“department.” Each full time teacher has one classroom of which 
he keeps the register. The part time teacher, who is usually a 
specialist in technical or special subjects, has a register to keep, but 
his pupils may be already enrolled on the registers of the academic 
teachers. In some western cities the music, art and other specialists 
are more or less itinerant; that is, they teach in one institution during 
one part of the day and another during another. 

In Nova Seotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, a classroom 
in charge of a teacher is designated by the term “school.’”’ For 
example, a graded institution with eight teachers, each in charge 
of a grade or class, would be said to consist of eight schools. 


Classroom. 


Department. 


Division. 


School. 


The term “classroom” will be used in this report when possikie - 


in its usual non-technical sense; when the term ‘“‘school department”’ 
is used it will be in strict adherence to provincial terminology, or 
because there is some uncertainty as to whether it is or is not a class- 
room. The number of classrooms in a province, in conjunction 
with the number of pupils, will indicate the school accommodations 
provided, but will not necessarily correspond to the number cf 
teachers, partly because of the existence of the more or less itinerant 
specialists already mentioned, and partly because owing to the 
frequent changes of teachers, the number of teachers in a province 
during the year will not be the number teaching at one time. 

The smallest legislative school unit (or, strictly, rural school 
unit) is called a “school district”? in all the provinces except 
Nova Scotia and Ontario, where it is called a “school section.” 
As in nearly all the provinces the organization of a rural district 18 
different from that of an urban, it will be necessary to describe the 

ractice of each province in detail. The one definition that is of 


School 
District. 


Section. 


Trustee. 


Minor 
District. 


Section. 


School 


Commissioners. 


Poor 
Section. 


Annual 
Meeting. 


Poor 
District. 


Board of 


Commissioners, 
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universal application throughout the Dominion, except in Quebec 
(and in the rural municipal districts of Nova Scotia, Manitoba and 
British Columbia) is that a rural district or section is a legislative 
school unit governed by a board of three trustees elected by the 
ratepayers for three years (and in some provinces by the poll-tax- 
payers as well). This board in its legislative capacity passes certain 
by-laws at its annual meetings and in its executive capacity hires 
Or dismisses a teacher and generally is responsible for keeping the 
school in successful operation. All its functions are under the strict 
supervision and control of the school inspector andthe central 
Department of Education. 

In Prince Edward Island, a rural school district must have an 
area of four square miles or must contain at least 30 children betweei. 
the ages of 5 and 16. It has a board of three trustees. The town 
and city of Summerside and Charlottetown each forms one district 
with a board of seven trustees, four of whom are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council for four years qnd three by the 
city council for three years. If the number of children between 5 
and 16 in a district once established falls below 30 and the average 
attendance below 15, the district is reduced to a ‘‘minor district” 
and the legislative grant to the teacher is also reduced. The annual 
meeting is held on the Third Tuesday in June. 

In Nova Scotia, a rural school section has a board of three 
trustees, one of whom may be a poll taxpayer and two, ratepayers. 
In incorporated towns the board of trustees is called the Board of 
School Commissioners and consists of two members selected by the 
Governor in Council and three selected by the town council from its 
own members. There is another class of ‘school commissioners”’ 
in Nova Scotia who-will be described later and are called “district 
commissioners.”’ If the rateable property of a section has an assessed 
value of less than $4,000, or if the section contains less than 12 
families and is so isolated that it cannot be united with a contiguous 
section, it is called a ‘poor section,” and, if it votes not less than 
2 per cent of the assessed value of its property, it receives from the 
Government an extra grant of $60 a year. The annual meeting in 
Nova Scotia is held on the last Monday in June or as decided by the 
council. Any resident has a vote if he has paid his poll tax. 


In New Brunswick there is a board of three trustees in rural 
districts, five trustees in incorporated towns and nine trustees in the 
city of St. John. A ‘‘poor district’? means almost the same as “poor 
section’? in Nova Scotia, and is entitled to one-third more Govern- 
ment grant than other districts. The annual meeting takes place 
on the second Monday in July and ratepayers only may vote. 


In Quebec the organization of a school district is different from 
that prevailing in the Maritime Provinces. The main legislative 
unit here is the municipality. The regular school board is called the 
Board of Commissioners and in rural communities consists of five 
members. If within this municipality there is a minority of either 
Catholics or Protestants who maintain a separate school, the board 
of such a school is called a Board of Trustees and consists of three 
members. The commissioners and the trustees attend to the assess- 
ment of their respective spheres of control except in the matter of 
taxing corporations, in which case the commissioners levy the taxes 
and apportion the proceeds to the trustees according to the propor- 
tion which the number of children in the separate school unit bears 
to that in the main district. The usual mistaken impression that 
the main district is necessarily Catholic and the separate school 
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Protestant should be corrected here. If a district has a majority of 
Protestants the main schools are Protestant, and the separate, 
Catholic. It should be made clear also that one Board of Commis- 
sioners may have control of several schools, also called “districts” 
(sometimes a rural board has as many as 30), a school manager being Mochi 
appointed for each school. 
In Ontario the organization of the rural school district, or section  gection. 
as it is called, is similar to that in the Maritime Provinces. There 
are four types of rural section: (1) Sections in unsurveyed districts 
(2) sections in unorganized townships, (38) the rural section proper, 
that is the school section in organized townships (here the council of 
the township has power to appoint a board of trustees if the rate- __. 
payers fail to elect one), (4) the rural union school section or a section Tartana 
formed by uniting parts of a township otherwise divided for muni- 
cipal purposes, or adjoining parts of different townships. In the 
latter case the union section is considered as belonging to the town- 
ship in which the school-house is situated, or if there are more than 
one school-house, in the township which has the largest amount of 
assessed property in the union school section. Each type of section 
--mentioned has a board of three trustees. If the union is between | 
arts of townships and an incorporated village, it is called an urban tier 
municipality union section. The next type of rural section is the 
rural consolidated school section or an amalgamation of two or more Rural 
chools each of which loses its separate identity until there is a dis- es bai 
solution of the consolidation. This section has a board of five trus- 
tees. 
: The urban school section has a board of six or more trustees in Suzan, Schoo! 
Incorporated villages and two trustees for each ward in towns and _. 
cities. The high schools are organized by “districts” with a “High ice amen 
School Board’”’ or a ‘Collegiate Institute Board’’ of six or more 
trustees appointed by the county council or the town council as the 
case may be. The ‘‘Separate School Section” (that is, the sections 
separately organized by Roman Catholic, Protestant or coloured 
minorities) within this district appoints one representative to this | 
High School Board. Ontario as well as Quebec has separate schools Beheont 
and while in Quebec the separate school is not necessarily Protestant, 
so in Ontario it is not necessarily Catholic, although it is usually so. 
The regular or main school in Ontario (not counting the secondary 
schools), is called the “‘ Public School.”” A “public school’’ may exist public School. 
in a Roman Catholic community, in which case a Protestant or 
coloured minority on petition by five heads of families are allowed 
to form a separate school section, or the public school may be in a 
Protestant community, in which-case the Roman Catholic or coloured 
_ minority may form a separate school section. These separate schools 
have usually a board of three trustees and have an organization 
 gimilar to that of the public schools. 


Manitoba has the unorganized territory district and the usual 
rural school ‘‘district,’’ with a board of three trustees, which may 
be formed within a twenty square mile area, or in a community 
where there are at least ten children between the ages of 5 and 16. 
It has also the ‘union school district,’’ organized similarly to that 

in Ontario. The consolidated school district has a board of five 
trustees. These, besides their ordinary function, have power to 
expend money on roads, if the municipality has neglected to do so. 
Manitoba carries centralization a step further, in having what is 
known as a municipal school district, formed on petition of 25 per 
cent of the ratepayers in a municipality. Such a district may be 
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made up of several school districts in which the schools may go on 
independently as before, but the trustee boards of these districts are 
abolished and one central municipal school board is formed, con- 
sisting of two members from each ward of the municipality. If the 
municipal school district includes an incorporated village, this village 
is represented by three trustees in addition to the ward trustees. 
The members of this school board are paid a sessional indemnity of 
$3 a day. They have power to consolidate or amalgamate two or 
more schools within the municipality without any further formality. 
The incorporated village district has a board of between three and 
seven trustees. The town and city districts have boards of two 
trustees from each ward. ‘There is also a high school district formed 
within a certain ‘‘territory.”’ This territory is usually made up 
of an existing school district together with contiguous areas. The 
High School Board is made up of the existing board of the original 
district and three trustees from the new parts of the territory. The 
high school board has no separate identity from the elementary 
school board as it has in Ontario. 

In Saskatchewan, a rural school district may be formed within 
an area of 20 square miles, with no dimension over, five miles, having 
10 children between the ages of 5 and 16. If an area containing — 
6,000 acres of assessable land, and 10 ratepayers has 20 children 
between 5 and 16, the Minister of Education may order a district 
to be created if the ratepayers have failed to establish one. A rural 
school district in Saskatchewan is wholly outside the limits of a 
city, town or village. A consolidated district is a large district 
which may have an area of 50 or more square miles. The rural and 
village school boards consist of three trustees, the town of five, 
while the city is represented by wards. The High School Board of 
Trustees has a separate identity as in Ontario. Saskatchewan uses 
the same terminology as Ontario and with the same meaning in the 
ease of ‘public’ and “separate’’ schools, high schools and collegiate 
institutes. 

In Alberta a district may be formed within areas four miles 
square containing four ratepayers and eight children from 5 to 16 
years of age. The subdivision into rural, village, town and city 
school areas has the same significance. as in Saskatchewan. The 
high school board in Alberta has no separate identity. 

In British Columbia the rural districts outside the municipalities 
are called ‘assisted schools’? and have boards of three trustees. 
The remaining schools are divided as follows:— 


(a) High schools. 7 

(b) City school districts of the first class. These must have an 
average attendance of 1,000 or over... They have a board of 
seven trustees. 

(c) City school districts of the second class—average attendance 
of 250-999. Board—five trustees. 

(d) City school districts of the third class—average ALLER OAD Ge 
under 250. Board—three trustees. 

‘e) Rural municipality districts with the same meaning as in 
Manitoba. Board—five trustees. Nearly all of (e) are 
graded schools and a large number of even the assisted 
schools are graded so that centralization and consolida- 
tion (though not so called) prevail in British Columbia to a 
greater extent than in any other’ province. Out of the 
72,000 pupils enrolled in 1919, only about 10,000 attended 
ungraded schools. 
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_ In any province, except Nova Scotia, where the term municipal Municipal 
district is used it applies to a centralized school district composed of District. 
the school units within a municipality, with one central board of 
trustees. The different school units are not necessarily amalgamated 
when the municipal district is formed. In Nova Scotia, this term has 
a special meaning. Here it is a district roughly one third of an 
inspectorate, and formed for the purpose of controlling and super- 
vising the activities of the different school sections within the district. 

The province is at present divided into thirty three such districts. The 
Board of District Commissioners (not to be confused with the Board 
of School Commissioners, as the trustee boards of towns and cities in 
Nova Scotia are called) consists of not less than seven members, \* / 
appointed..by..the council. of.the,district, and meets annually. The 
ISDeCHAP 18, €X- OF CIOL CCT OL LN 1a uh OAC iesnmonedananainiaieniinne-aniynsrman aiden 

The inspectorate, called in Prince Edward Island, New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia ‘“‘Inspectorial district,” in Nova Scotia, Inspectorate. 
“Tnspectorial division,’ and in Manitoba “Tnspector’s territory,’’ 1s, 
as its name implies, the domain of an inspector. In all provinces 
except Ontario inspectors are appointed and paid by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of the province; in Ontario they are appointed . 
and paid half their salary by the municipality, the province paying: 
the remainder. In British Columbia‘there may be also a municipal 
inspector in addition to the Government:inspector. 


4 
al 


Department of Education. -“ 
The chief educational authority in each province’ is the Department of 

Education, called in Quebec the Department of Public Instruction. In all °*, 
provinces, except Quebec, the chief officer (or officers), of the department is, , 4. 
either a member of the Executive Council or the @ouncil asxa whole. In Quebee 4y “4; 
the Department of Public Instruction is completely separated from the sphere to 
of politics. The organization of the departrhent of education in.each province 
may be summarized as follows:— \. 


Prince Edward Island. | 
(1) Board of Education, consisting of the members of the Executive Council, 
the principal of Prince of Wales College and the chief superintendent 
as secretary. : . 
(2) Chief Superintendent. 


Nova. Scotia. 

(1) Council of Public Instruction—the members of the Executive Council 
with the Superintendent of Edueation as secretary. 

(2) The Superintendent of Education who is ex-officio secretary of the 
Council of Public Instruction, administrator of the educational statutes, 
except in doubtful cases, general supervisor of education and inspector 
of the county academies. 

(3) Advisory Board of Education—seven members, of whom 5 are appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council, and 2 are elected by the 
teachers’ association. The tenure of office of this board is two years. 
The members are paid a sessional indemnity. 


New Brunswrck. 

(1) Board of Education—the Lieutenant-Governor, the Executive Council 
and the Chancellor of the University of New Brunswick, with the Chief 
Superintendent of Education as secretary. A quorum is constituted 
by the Lieutenant-Governor or the Premier and three members of the 
Executive Council with the Chief Superintendent as secretary. 

(2) Chief Superintendent of Education, supervisor and administrator under 
board and president of the Senate of the University of New Bruns- 
wick. 
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Quebec. 

(1) Superintendent of Public Trinh rereOn. appointed by the Crown, who is 
ex-officio President of Council of Public Instruction. The link between 
the Department of Public Instruction and the Government is the 
Provincial Secretary. 

(2) Two Deputy Heads, called the French and English secretaries of the 
department. 

(3) Council of Public Instruction comprising— | 
(1) All Roman Catholic Bishops or Vicars Apostolic in Quebec. 

(2) An equal number of Roman Catholic laymen. 
(MY) (3) An equal number of Protestants. 
(#) Two ea tae Roman US and a ee 


Ontario. 


(1) Minister of Education—a member of the Executive Council. 

(2) Deputy Minister of Education—permanent representative of the 
minister in his administrative BREN 
SU data ieee of Education, appoyf 


(4) Advisd ionf consisting of twenty members as fol- 
lows:—* , 


(3) Three addittng representatives of the University of Toronto. 
privatives of other Ontario universities. 


rv ? 
\ As \ gO : Shected by high school teachers. 


Two representatives of school trustees. 
Manitoba. 


(1) Minister, (2) Deputy Minister, (3) Superintendent. 
(4) Advisory Board appointed for two years and consisting of — 
(1) Eight members appointed by Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
two of whom are trustees of rural schools. 
(2) Two elected by the elementary and intermediate school teachers. 
(3) One elected by the high school and collegiate institute teachers. | 
(4) One elected by the inspectors. 


Saskatchewan. 


(1) Minister, Deputy Minister, Superintendent, Registrar. 

(2) Council of Education, of which the Minister is president, consisting of 
five members of whom two must be Roman Catholic. 

(3) Advisory Board, constituted as in Manitoba. 


Alberta. 


(1) Minister, Deputy Minister, Assistant Deputy Ministee Supervisor of 
Schools. 
(2) Education Council, constituted as in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
British Columbia. 


(1) Council of Public Instruction, consisting of a Minister of Education and 
the members of the Executive Council. 

(2) Deputy Minister. 

(3) Superintendent. 
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It will be gathered from the above that the superintendent in Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick combines the functions of the deputy 
minister and superintendent in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 

~ Columbia. Besides the officials mentioned and the education office staffs there 
is in most provinces an official inspector whose function is to deal with special 
cases. In some provinces this office is permanent, in others the official inspector is 
appointed temporarily as circumstances demand. 


Types of Schools. 


The term “‘ungraded school’’ will mean the same thing in every province, 
except perhaps New Brunswick; that is, a one-room school. In New Bruns- 
wick, as has been mentioned, a school may have a small classroom attached, in 
charge of a classroom assistant and still be an ungraded school. When a second 
“teacher” is employed the school will be ‘‘graded,’’ with two departments 
instead of a ‘‘school room”’ plus a ‘‘classroom.’’? The term graded school will, 
in like manner, be universally understood. To be erected into a graded school, 
that is to draw a Government grant for a second teacher, a district must have a 
minimum number of pupils enrolled with a minimum average daily attendance. 
This minimum varies in different provinces. Perhaps it will be well to call 
once more to mind that the term ‘“‘school’’ itself is liable to misinterpretation. 
In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan it applies to only one class- 
room; that is, a graded institution with eight departments or classrooms would 
have eight ‘“‘schools,’’ while a one-room school building with its grounds and 
equipment is also a school. This use of the term is not strictly adhered to in 
Saskatchewan; the name ‘Alexandra School,’’ for instance, means a large 
graded institution, not a single room. In consequence of this it is not always 
possible to know from the reports whether one department or a whole institution 
is meant. In all the other provinces the term “school” applies to the whole 
institution. 

Two general types of schools will be mentioned constantly in this report: 
(1) Elementary, (2) Secondary. By elementary school will be understood a 
classroom in which the work of elementary grades is taught (that is, work below 
‘that of grade IX) with or without work of secondary grades (above grade VIII. ) 
By secondary schools will be meant a classroom in which work of secondary 
_ grade only is taught. Since a great diversity exists in the nomenclature of the 
provinces when referring to these two types, it will be well to define the usage of 
each province separately. 

In Prince Edward Island there are four types of schools (school =school 
institution, not classroom). 


(1) The ‘‘primary’’ or one room school. In this school all the grades up 
to IX, X or Prince of Wales College entrance may be taught. 

(2) The ‘‘advanced graded” school. This is a school of more than one 
department, or classroom in charge of a teacher, and is to be usually 
found in small villages and may be found in any community where the 
average attendance is‘35 or over. 

(3) The ‘‘ first class’ school. This is a school with two or more classrooms 
or teachers, and is classified by its equipment, building and grounds 
rather than its size. It must provide facilities for teaching High School 
work in its upper classrooms. In Charlottetown, Summerside and. 
Montague are to be found first class schools with one or more class- 
rooms devoted exclusively to secondary work, carrying the pupils as 
far as Entrance into Prince of Wales. These classrooms are second- 
ary schools proper. 

(4) Prince of Wales College, an institution doing Secondary, Normal School 
and some University work. 


| 
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In Nova Scotia the elementary institutions are called ‘‘common schools” 
and the secondary schools are called either ‘high schools” or “county aca- 
demies.”’ The county academy is usually situated in the county town and is 
free to all the pupils in that county, while the high school is situated in any 
community large or wealthy enough to support one, and is free to all the pupils 
of that community. The county academy is inspected by the Superintendent 
of Education; all the other schools by the divisional inspector. In Nova 
Scotia there is another type of school called the “superior school,” which must 
have a successful class ‘‘A’’ teacher. If this school passes inspection on the 
score of its teacher, grounds and equipment, it receives a special superior Govern- 
ment grant of $150. This, however, is a classification by merit, not by type, 
and must not be confused with the school of the same name in New Brunswick. 


In New Brunswick there are four types of schools: (1) the primary (one- 
room school), (2) advanced (a graded school), (3) superior school (graded and 
with at least one room teaching work above grade VII), and (4) grammar or high 
school (graded and with at least one room teaching work above grade VIII). 
The superior school may be situated in, supported by, and free to all pupils in 
the municipal subdivision of a county called in New Brunswick a “parish,” if 
that parish contains 6,000 inhabitants. The grammar school is usually situated 
in the county town and supported by and free to all the pupils of the county. 
If there is no grammar school in a county a superior school must be established 
in lieu thereof. A superior and grammar school cannot co-exist in the same 
parish. In a graded institution the upper room teaching work above grade V, 
not the whole institution, is called the “superior school.’’ This superior school 
would resemble the intermediate school in Manitoba, while the grammar school 
would correspond to the county academy in Nova Scotia. These two types oJ 
schools require teachers with at least ‘‘superior”’ license and “grammar school’’ 
license respectively. They receive special Government grants. 


In Quebec there are in both Protestant and Catholic institutions three 
types of school: (1) the elementary, (2) the model, and (3) the academy. The 
elementary school is a school which has facilities for teaching work up to the end 
of the fourth year in the Catholic schools, or the seventh year in the Protestant; 
the model school, work up to the end of the sixth year in Catholic and tenth 
year in Protestant; the academy, work up to the end of the eighth year in Catholic 
and the eleventh year in Protestant. The model school in the Protestant 
institutions, may have two purely secondary departments. The Protestant 
academies are included among the secondary schools in the provincial reports, 
while the term secondary is confined to the classical colleges in the case of the 
Catholic schools, the other institutions being designated as ‘“‘ primary” although 
their academies may have as many as one or more purely secondary depart: 
ments or classrooms. It must be borne in mind that the academy in Quebec, 
which may teach all the grades, has no resemblance to the academy in Nova 
Scotia, which is a purely secondary institution. 


In Ontario, the elementary schools are called public and separate schools, 
and the secondary schools are called continuation schools, high schools and 
collegiate institutes. The continuation school is a secondary institution in a 
community not sufficiently developed to support a high school. The term 
collegiate institute in the sense in which it is used in Ontario would be mis- 
understood in Nova Scotia, where it means a private or affiliated college or a 
degree conferring institution. | 


In Manitoba, the elementary schools are so called, and the secondary 
schools are called high schools, and collegiate institutes. If there is a collegiate 
department in a school it is called a collegiate department, not a school. In 
Manitoba as well as the other Prairie Provinces, most of the village and town 
schools teach secondary work and a number of them have purely secondary 
denartments. These schools may be performing all the functions of secondary 
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schools, but have not yet been brought under high school organization. In 
Manitoba these are called intermediate schools. These schools are not encour- 
aged to teach work above grade IX or X. 

In Saskatchewan the elementary schools are called public and separate 
schools as in Ontario. These include such schools as are called intermediate in 
Manitoba. The secondary schools are called high schools and collegiate insti- 
tutes, with the same meaning as in Ontario. A high school may not attempt 
to teach work above grade XI, if the institution has not a complement of three 
teachers. “School” in Saskatchewan means the same as’ in Nova Scotia, viz.; 
classroom. - 

In Alberta there is no separate legislative organization for elementary and 
secondary institutions, but they are none the less a reality, and receive special 
grants. In Alberta a school receives a special grant if it provides facilities for 
teaching work above grade VII, if the attendance above this grade is at least 
15. Such facilities are really provided in all towns and most villages as in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, so that Alberta has intermediate schools. A large 
number of the towns and all the cities have high schools as separate institutions. 

In British Columbia, the elementary schools are: (1) the assisted schools, 
(2) the rural municipality schools, and (3) the city graded schools. The high 
school in British Columbia is emphatically the secondary institution, that is, 
it is here that nearly all of the secondary work is done. In 1919 all the pupils 
in the province doing work of secondary grade, except 252, were taught in the 
high schools, while in the other provinces a large proportion of the pupils in 
secondary grades were taught in institutions which were not technically known 
as high schools. The comparative numbers taking secondary work in secondary 
schools and in elementary (including intermediate) schools will be found on 
page 18. 


Normal Schools. 


The term normal school is understood everywhere as an institution for the 
training of teachers. Attached to these institutions are model schools, which 
term has the same meaning in every province except Quebec, where the term 
model school is used to designate what would be termed an intermediate school 
in some other province. The model school in the other provinces is used for 
‘practice teaching for the pupi! teachers or students in normal schools. In 
Ontario there is a type of model school which is really a normal school for 
students training for third class teachers’ certificates. It was not always possible 
to know from the reports which of those attending model schools were teachers 
in training and which practice pupils. In this report these teachers in training 
are all included among the normal school students and no distinction is made 
between the model or practice pupils and the pupils of the public schools. 
Normal training in Prince Edward Island is given in Prince of Wales College 
and the work is taken along with the academic work. In the other provinces 
the normal school is an institution separate from the secondary school and 
requires a minimum academic standing from students who wish to be admitted 
+o its classes. This academic standing and the time requirements will be given 
in the definitions of the classification of teachers. ; 


Special Schools. 


In all the provinces there are provisions made and special Government 
grants offered to encourage technical training and night schools. The night 
school is a rapidly growing institution, but the regulations governing it are so 
uniform in the different provinces and the grants paid by the Government so 
subject to change that there will be no great value in giving these for each 
province. Generally these schools are for children or adults over the compulsory 
age or who are unable to attend the day schools. A small fee is usually charged, 


~ 
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but the fee is usually refunded as a reward for regular attendance. In Nova 
Scotia provision is made forbidding the teacher of the day school under certain 
circumstances to take charge of the night school. In all the provinces the night- 
school teacher must be qualified. Academic or cultural studies are taken up as 
well as commercial or technical subjects. By technical school is here meant any 
institution, not a university, which teaches subjects other than academic. These 
subjects include commercial subjects, agriculture, handicrafts, etc. In all the 
provinces the teaching of commercial subjects, agriculture (at least in the form 
of school gardening), manual training, etc., in the day school, is encouraged by 
special grants to schools showing efficiency in the work, and to teachers who 
have taken special training in these subjects. Some provinces have full com-- 
mercial courses on their programme of studies in collegiate institutes. The 
work of these courses is usually considered as belonging to the same grade as 
the first two years of secondary work. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
especially, the regular collegiate institutes are often called ‘technical institutes,” 
because of their technical as well as academic courses. At the present stage 
it is impossible to give definite statistics of the activities of the different 
provinces in technical work. In some provinces, notably the Prairie Pro- 
-vinces, the technical work is so interwoven with the regular school work that. 
any figures given for the technical schools would be already included in the 
statistics of the regular day schools; in Nova Scotia the technical’ work 
might mean the elementary work done in the day schools throughout the country 
or might mean the high order of work done in the technical schools at Halifax 
and Sydney, where students qualify as mining engineers, etc. In Ontario 
are to be found distinctly technical schools. These are separately classi- 
fied and their statistics are not included with those of ordinary elementary 
or secondary schools. In Quebec the technical work is more or less interwoven 
with university work. This is also true of all the secondary activities in Quebec. 
It is almost impossible to avoid duplication in giving the figures for Quebee 
universities, technical schools and Roman Catholic secondary schools (the 
classical colleges). It should, therefore, be understood that whenever figures 
for technical schools are given in this report, they are given to illustrate technical 
activities, not to show the number of persons taking technical training as 
distinct from those taking other forms of training. Before this latter informa- 
tion can be given, schedules will have to be devised which among other things . 
will provide for information on the following points:— 


(1) The number of pupils or students following any course of technical 
work in a day technical institution. 

(2) The number of these who are not already enrolled in the regular day 
schools. 

(3) The academic standing of this second group at entering the technical 
institution. seat 


Ages of Free Admission Into Schools. 


(1) Prince Edward Island.—Resident children between the ages of 5 and 16; 
older children if there is accommodation. 

(2) Nova Scotia.—Trustees must provide accommodation for all residents 
over 5 years of age who wish to attend. 

(3) New Brunswick.—Trustees must provide accommodation for residents 
between 6 and 20; others may attend if there is accommodation. Picets 

(4) Quebec.—Usually 7 to 16 in elementary schools, but there is nearly 
always a fee charged and children 7 to 14 have to pay this fee whether they 
attend school or not. ! 

(5) Ontario.—The public schools are free to all residents (except separate. 
school supporters) between the ages of 5and 21. | 
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(6) Manitoba.—Accommodation must be provided for all residents between 
the ages of 5 and 21 in rural communities, and 6 and 21 in urban. 


(7) Saskatchewan.—In rural and village districts Pecan 5 and 21; in towns 
and cities, between 6 and 21. 


(8) British Columbia.—Accommodation must be provided between the 
ages of 5 and 16 years. 


Ages of Compulsory Attendance. 


(1) Prince Edward Island.—Ages 7 to 13, inclusive; yearly attendance 
must be thirty weeks in Charlottetown and Summerside and twenty weeks 
elsewhere, six weeks of which must be consecutive. 


(2) Nova Scotia (at option of ratepayers).—Ages 7 to 12, but board in 
towns, may forbid employment of children from 6 to 16. Within the age limits, 
children in town schools must attend at least 120 days in the school year. 


(3) New Brunswick (on resolution of trustees, but the question must be 
brought up at every annual meeting until adopted).—Ages 7 to 12 or grade VII 
standing; in St. John, Chatham and Newcastle, 6 to 14; period eighty full 
days. Employment of children under 16 may be forbidden by board. 


(4) Quebec.—No compulsory regulations. 


CO ORIN O— 

(a) Children 8 to 14 must attend full time; children from 5 to 8, if they 
attend at all, must attend full time. 

(b) Adolescents 14 to 16 who have not attained a university matriculation 
standing must attend full time; those exempted on the plea of circum- 
stances compelling them to go to work must attend part time for 400 
hours a year. This law comes into effect in September 1921. 

(c) Adolescents 16 to 18 (who have not come under.(b) ) must attend part 
time during 320 hours a year. This law has not yet come into effect. 


Manitoba.—All children between 7 and 14 (who have not matriculation 
standing) must attend full time. Any pupil over 14 if enrolled must attend 
regularly. A child over 13 maybe exempted for employment, but only six 
weeks in the year. Employment under 14 (except-as mentioned) is forbidden. 
The board of any district having an attendance officer may compel children 
to attend up to the age of 15. 

Saskatchewan.—All children 7 to 14 who have not passed grade VIII stand- 
ing must attend full time. Employment of children under 14 forbidden. Deaf- 
mutes between the ages of 8 and 15 must attend an institution seven months in 
each year. 

Alberta.—All children 7 to 15 who have not passed grade VIII must attend 
full time. If they have reached the age of 14 and are usefully employed they ' 
may be exempted. 

British Columbia.—All children 7 to 14 inclusive must attend full time 


during the school year. 
School Year. 


Prince Edward Island.—July 1 to June 30; in Charlottetown and Summer- 
side, calendar year. | 


‘Nova Scotia.—August 1 to July 31. 


New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and British Columlta—July 1 to 
June 30. (In Ontario the secondary school year is from July 1 to June 30). 


Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta—Calendar year. 
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Vacations. 


Prince Edward Island.—In Charlottetown and Summerside (and in other 
incorporated towns if desired), eight weeks in summer and one week in Decem- 
ber; elsewhere there is a summer vacation of six weeks beginning July 1, a fall 
vacation of one week in October, and a winter vacation of one week in Decem- 
ber. 

Nova Scotia.—Summer vacation of eight weeks in July and August (but 
with the consent of the inspector trustees may fix these for January and Febru- 
ary) and two weeks beginning Saturday before Christmas. . 


New Brunswick.—Summer vacation of 8 weeks commencing July 1, winter 
of two weeks commencing the Saturday before Christmas. 


Ontario.—July 1 to Aguust 31; December 23 to January 2; one week fol- 
lowing Easter. 


Saskatchewan.—In rural and village districts at least seven weeks in the 
year, of which one to six weeks must be in summer. The summer vacation 
comes between July 1 and October 1, and the winter between December 23 and 
February 15. In towns and cities at least seven weeks, six weeks commencing 
July 2 and nine days commencing December 23. | 


Alberta.—In rural districts, seven to ten weeks; summer between June 15 
and September 1; winter December 24 to January 2. In towns and cities eight 
to 10 weeks. 


British Columbia.—Summer, last Friday in June up to the fourth Sunday 
in August; winter, two weeks preceding first Monday in January. Easter, four 
days following Haster Monday. 


The foregoing definitions and summary of legislation and practice will 
demonstrate the impossibility of giving strictly comparable statistics for all the 
provinces. Table I, which contains a summary statement of the most important 
statistical items connected with education in the various provinces in the Domin- 
ion, is placed at the beginning of the report as a table of reference. It must, 
however, be used as a reference, subject to the limitations already indicated. 
The figures, taken from the annual reports of the several Departments of Edu- 
cation, are compiled from the sworn statements of the teachers and trustees or 
inspectors throughout the provinces, but at the same time it must be borne in 
mind that they do not always mean exactly the same thing in each province. 
There are also some items given which are only partial, where complete figures 
were not available. Whenever a partial item is given, attention will be called 
to the fact in a foot note. Partial figures are useful in indicating proportions, 
and have the value attached by scientists to information collected by the sample 
method. They are better than approximations or estimates, in that they are 
not so misleading or so subject to error as estimates, and they enable the student 
of education to form his own estimates. The terms here as elsewhere, unless” 
definitely stated otherwise, are used in the generally accepted English meaning 
of these terms, and not in the technical sense in which they may be used by any 
province. 
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PART II.—SUMMARY OF EDUCATION STATISTICS 
FOR YEAR 1918-19. 


Schools Represented. 


The summary table and the general historical tables which follow represent 
Elementary and Secondary Schools under public control, that is, under the 
control of the Department of Education of each province. In other words, 
they represent the public education extended to children and adolescents. They 
also include universities, professional colleges, technical and agricultural public 
institutions where it is possible to include these; they also include private busi- 
ness colleges. The statistics available for private institutions are very meagre 
but efforts are now being made to collect such figures, and it is to be hoped that 
before very long it may be possible to give these statistics on a comparative 
basis with the statistics of publicly controlled schools, and that the sum total 
will be available to compare with a table of population of school age. 


School Attendance. 


_ Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4 will help to give a conception of the proportion of the 
population taking advantage of public educational opportunities. The figures 
for illiteracy have been included in table 4 for two reasons; (1) for convenience 
in making calculations if actual numbers instead of percentages are required, 
and (2) for the reason that the number of illiterates, that’is, the number unable 
to read or to write any language, represents roughly the number of those who 
are not and never have been at school. It will at once be clear that such figures 
under the age of ten have very little value and show up to the disadvantage of 
provinces in which the children are late in commencing school. In the Census 
of 1916 of the Prairie Provinces, and hereafter in all the provinces, illiteracy 
will be ascertained in the case of the population over the age of 10 instead of 5 
as heretofore. 
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1.—Statistical Summary of Education in Canada 
' NuMBER oF Pups 


Type of Institution. Pb N.S. 
1 |Elementary and Secondary Grades in Publicly Controlled Schools..................... 17,587 - 106,982 
2 |Technical and Vocational Publicly Controlled Schools—Day Courses? ................. - ~ 
3 |Technical and Vocational Publicly Controlled Schools—Evening Courses?.............. ~ 2,830 
4) Normals Sechoolst sent cocci ota ce Sie RUE NRIs els cass ck chanarabe ttre. cae la parte een - 255 
5: |\@lassical: Colleges: (@uebec) ey 25 oc eRe cc teak ree Pata oe nee oe - - 
6. |Athliated and Professional /@olleres. «s ¥..jrceetee rick nas soe os Pe ORE cane ee eae ee 522 738 
Go| AINIVET SIGIR 5, aes rt era MeN. fe! cnet hts wo MUNN ea RRs sw are ¢ c-letie eres cen ate PORE SE Sens Cee aT - 1,348 
8 |Schoolsforthe Blindiand: .Deat-Mutes tre tcihes ob ote See. tees kta ete eae MOR pees - 2314 
9))| Other Pubhely Controlled Unstitutlonstaa ceria hw cers fiaidea ee ie nce heer eer emi - - 
10’ |Private: Business'Colleges— Day Courses? 242). a lt oe ee ote ee ee ie are 78 967 
11 |Private Business. Colleges—Night Courses?. .. 5... .j0.. 200 cece cee cee ee Secweenebeeceaes 22 59 
12 Private Elementary and Secondany Schools. 5...00.. aides ce meek eien eee cies 2, 242 
13 |All (Day) Institutions.......... OME SRE U TERY CMR OT ICR | beh Ee RRO wR CE Ltn 18, 187 112,763 
14° A GNight)vinsti tutions 4p eet eneras cr Pe dace Yr, 2 os Oakey Wnt tee Lah, ek GE ei 22 2,889 
Grand Total (excluding duplicates)............. RE GIA re La Set ee 18,209 115 ,652 
Population in 1911........................... PING eRe! Shai «a Se oath cee ak 93,728 492 ,338 
17 Population of Prairie Provinces in 1916.................0.0........00.... - - 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE PUPILS IN ELEMENTARY 
—— 12g Del N.S. 
1’| Numbemoliboys enrolled cook. o soso ee ee re ete 8, 882 52,491 
2 iNumberor Girlstenrolleds.. 02. ceed sala aa a Soctede Oeeshst D ri a ne ee eaR Se ea 8,705 54,491 
3\|Totalsinewlementary: Grades. 62 Ack ee ek Pee ee Pee ee ee ee er 16, 787 97, 844 
4° |Boysan elementary Grades.) 2... ocki it cetera cae rote eene Canoe eee Pe eae - |° 49,467 
5s Girlshneb lementary Gradesiz.s ss 2hyct cht eee ethene foc rn Oh Ronee en eee nee ; ~ 48,377 
GvaMotalciniSecondary, Grade@ss.tt, : saci dLeyeriucny Se eEE Ls Pec POE ne Eee oe eae 800 9,138 
TR BOVA In SCCONGATY GAGES gets | scl RM ere etre vite si op ete rn ter ey aera ne - 3,024 
Sei Garls'im Secondary: Grades) Pesar7ceee ob vents bots Obed tS, AN Deh CUNT he nee er pao - 6,114 
9: Total in| Secondary Grades in, Secondary, Schools. 42.) sich). poe oak oe pe eee - - 
10 |Boys in Secondary Grades in Secondary Schools.............. 0.0.0... e eee eee eee eee - - 
11 |Girls in Secondary Grades in Secondary Schools...................0ccceseeee cece ee eeee ~ - 
AS TiNumiberot Pupilssins Graded schools.weeree ose ce eee cere a ee eee 6, 463 64, 891 
134 Numberiot Pupilsinj Uneraded Schoolews ve. hiviie tek pit dae ee eel. deans eee 11,350 42,091 
145 Numberiot-buplisangkural sChoolssausee acne heen ae ee eee SA BAAS eee Sa MA 11,350 - 
15 'Number of Pupils in Village, Town and City Schools:..................0.-2-2.-02-+e0-- 6,463 - 
ATTENDANCE OF THE PUPILS IN ELEMENTARY AND 
a Bele N.S. 
1 |Aggregate number of days attended during the year...................0.0.00 ccc eeee 1,742,007 | 11,631,150 
2 Average number attendine/ each day .e lens sent Meats 20k ony etre hn ene 10, 908 65,906 .. 
3 |Average number of days Schools were open during year...................00 cece ee eee 159-70 176-48 
4 |Average number of days pupils attended during year................. 0. cece cece ee eee 99-05 108-72 
5 |Average number of days lost by pupils during year...................0000c cece esses eee 100-95 91-28 
6 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance...... Me Se ad Pace Oars hoe OER eee 62-10 61-60 
7 |Percentage proportion of Secondary to Elementary Grades..........................-5. 4-77 9-34 
TEACHERS AND ACCOMMODATION IN 
—- PEA: N.S. 
1.Peachersunteublicly Controlled’ Schoolss1.3.-. ap hee. eoe a ee ee ee eee 594 3,012 
Dr MalevPeacRers 2) Se aie idka. SRM aes tee eee LT gE Gee Ra RUN TN eae es en ee 102 163 
S| PenialeTeacherssn ct. 11. 46s Waeeee ats oss cles c/as Rae ee ee me ek Meas eae 492 2,849 
4 |Number of School districts having Schools in operation. ................02..cecceeeeeee 466 1,673 
5 |Number of Schools districts without Schools in operation....................000.000ees 9 124 
6: Numberiof Schoolhousesier cere cack ctl cena ae ao eae eee oe a ie to 467 Lecae 
7 Number or class-roomes:Inoperation:. 2.25. hee ee eee oe ee ee ee oe 601 2.812 
8; Numberiof eraded Class-rooims in operation..¢a0. has kee eee ee ee eee een 195 1,433 
9 /iNumber-of uneraded one-room Schools. 5205 20.5. feoc es. obra ner atecmacs cle mais ett sapere 406 1,379 
10) |/Averare numberof pupils:toiayclass-roomi.). unc lcs eh ee ee een ee ee 29-73 38-10 
11 |Average number of pupils to a class-room in graded Schools.....................2...... 33°41 45-28 
12 |Average number of pupils to a class-room in ungraded schools.......................... 27-95 30-45 
EXPENDITURE IN PUBLICLY 
——— Pub N.S. 
1: |Total Expeaditure.on Education. (00 a8 fiisn 8 Seeley es eee Byun LV. cee ee 3 | 285, 960 2,097, 593 
2 |\Total Expenditure on Education by Governments..............).0...0000-ceeeceeseccss _ 187,488 432,496 
3 |Total Expenditure on Education by Ratepayers, etc................ 00. ccc eee e cece eeaes 98,472 1,665,097 
4” Expenditure on Secondary Sebooeer toi ii. co. vs teen Te eens «elon eat ate - - 
5. /Expenditure on Bilementary Schools) ofeach tee eels set hss oo chow actin eho Be oR - = 
6: |Expenditure ond eachers -Salaritees Ce tas yo. otal hte phn dance we ee ee - ~ 
7 |Expenditure on Teachers’ Salary in Secondary Schools...............0..00 0.0 cece eeueee - - 
8 |Expenditure on Teachers’ Salary in Elementary Schools................0....0.0..00.2 0000 - ~ 
9r'A-verace Annual Cost penpuptlienralled-:s: eer ae eee ee ee ee 16-26 19-61 
10 |Average Annual Cost per pupil in Average Attendance.........................0- cece. 26-18 31-83 


(For the whole year. 21918 figures. *Incomplete. 445 of these are from New Brunswick, 10 from P.E.I. and 5 from 
work in Elementary Schools and of these latter the sex is not given. The number given by sex are attending Secondary 
of whom are in Secondary Grades. ®Including Maternal Schools, 5,888; Elementary Schools, 263,391; Model Schools, 93,89 5- 
of these are included in the Statistics of the Universities and Classical Colleges. Including Draft and Confection Schools, 
4,428. 12Included in Private Schools, etc. In Quebec most of these are called Independent Schools and include Elem- 
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by Provinces, 1919, or latest year reported. 
ATTENDING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


N.B.1 Quebec. Ontario.? Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. 9 Provinces. 
71,029 448, 093 564, 655 123, 452 164, 219 121, 567 72,006 1,689, 590 1 
54 425 4,505 115 55 1,099 990 7,093 2 
800 3,0279 37,370 1, 888 411 1,557 2,448 50,331 3 
263 1,223 1,329 593 1,058 488 692 |: 5,901 4 
- 7,741 - - - - - TEMA 5 
- 10 5, 291 1, 841 60 : 634 55 9,141 6 
812 3, 849 9, 892 2,013 1,637 1,106 1,530 22,187 7 
- 549 405 159 = = = 1,344 8 
= 8,095 - - - - - 8,095 9 
494 (2, 244)22 8,117 2,952 627 878 141 16,098 10 
164 (792)12 on 02 1,555 390 703 104 7,551 ll 
- 43, 99618 = = 2,873 2,632 - 51, 743 12 
72,652 509, 513 594, 194 130, 725 170, 529 128, 404 75,414 1,812,381 13 
964 7,455 41,132 3,443 801 2,260 2,552 61,518 14 
73,616 576,968 635 ,326 134,168 171,330 130,664 77,966 1,873,899 | 15 
351,889 2,003,232 2,523,274 455,614 492,432 374,663 392,480 7,179,658 | 16 
- - 553 ,860 647,835 496 ,525 - - - 17 

AND SECONDARY PUBLICLY CONTROLLED SCHOOLS. 

N.B.5 Quebec.’ Ontario.? Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. | 9 Provinces. 
31, 784 236, 933 281,462 - 83,916 61, 206 35, 954 792,628 1 
33, 136 255, 156 283, 193 - 80, 303 60,361 36, 052 811,404 2; 
62,895 481, 669 523, 236 115, 456 155, 219 113, 635 65, 928 1, 632, 669 3 
- - 266, 367 - - = 33, 562 - 4 
- = - 262, 550 = me = 32, 638 - 5 
2,025 10, 420 41,419 7,996 9,000 7,932 6,078 94, 808 6 
- - 15, 095 - = - 2,392 - 7 

= - 20, 6436 = ° = - 3, 4146 - 
1,213 ~ 40,477 6, 809 4,751 - 5,806 - 9 
= = 15,095 - 1,910 - 2,392 - 10 
- - 20, 643 = 2,841 - 3,414 - il 
32,004 - - 80, 563 - 68,329 61,639 ~ 12 
32,916 - - 42,889 = 53, 238 10, 367 ~ 13 
46,194 - 217, 129 - 93, 943 53, 238 31,110 - 14 
18, 722 - 347, 526 - 70,276 68, 329 40, 896 = 15 


SECONDARY PuBLICcLY CONTROLLED SCHOOLS. 
N.B. Quebec. Ontario.? Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. 9 Provinces. 


ey Sy py a ee ee ee eee eee 


8, 697, 8281 - - - 18,490, 031 13,478, 701 8,960,593 - 1 
45,7971 365, 803 328, 197 83, 564 98,791 74,776 56, 692 1,130,434 2 
189-921 185 - - 157-15 180-26 157-88 - 3 
122-451 146-26 - - 94-51 111-00 124-30 - 4 

77-551 53-74 - - 105-49 89-00 75-70 - 5 

64-481 75-23 58-16 67-68 62-16 61-51 78-73 64-73 6 

3-225 ~ 8-03 : 6-92 5-80 6-99 9-23 5-81 7 

PusticLty CONTROLLED SCHOOLS. 

N.B.5 Quebec.! Ontario.2 Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. BIC: 9 Provinces. 

2,107 16, 213 14, 267 3,479 6, 550 4,902 2,332 53,456 1 

136 2,473 ,6 669 1,269 1,082 486 8,043 2 

1,971 13, 740 12, 604 2,810 5,117 3, 820 1,846 45, 249 3 

1,299 - - 2,040 3,941 2,796 582 - 4 

- ~ - - 204 250 15 = 5 

- 7,589 6,995 1,838 - - 873 - 6 

1,950 12,824 14, 267 3,479 5,005 4,128 2,261 47,327 7 

782 = - 1,849 - 1, 552 * 1,697 - 8 

1,168 - 5,000 1,630 ae. 2,576 564 - 9 

33-28 35-63 39-58 35-48 30-23 29-45 31-85 35-70 10 

40-92 - - 43-58 - 44-04 36-32 - 11 

28-19 - - 26-31 ~ 20-70 18-38 - 12 

CoNTROLLED SCHOOLS. 

N.B.1 Quebec. Ontario. .? Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. 9 Provinces. 

1,530, 256 16, 844, 684 18,588, 890 8,827,092 11,783, 943 8,805,529 4,228,720 72,992,667 1 

277,996 | 2,145,976 1,315, 918 691,981 1,339,019 713, 083 1,791, 154 8,895,111 2 

1,252, 260 14, 698, 708 17,272,972 8,135,111 10, 444, 924 8,092, 446 2,437,566 64, 100,556 3 

- - 3,412, 167 - 350, 681 - - = 4 

- - 15,176, 723 - 11, 433, 258 - - - 5 

- - 11, 145, 680 3,296,035 5,048, 460 3,560,318 2,710, 554 - 6 

- - 2,118,529 a 235, 460 _ 384, 265 - i 

= - 9,027,151 - 483,000 ~ 2,326, 289 - 8 

21-54 29-38 31-43 ° 46-34 60-79 52-89 58-73 35-06 9 

33,41 37-10 52-98 73-72 97-79 85-99 74-59 54-16 10 


B.C. *For the six months ended June 30th. The true totals for Secondary Grades are given. Many of these take the 
Schools. “Inclusive of Independent Schools but exclusive of Classical Colleges which have 7,711 students, a large number 
and Academies, 84,919. %Including technical and vocational Schools, 1,061; Arts and Trades, 1,966. 1°In Quebec most 
2,719; Schools of Agriculture, 497; School for Higher Commercial Studies, 126; Dairy School, 325, and ‘‘Night Schools,”’ 
entary Schools, 5,952; Model Schools, 10,382, and Academies, 27,662. 
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2.—Historical Summary of Enrolment in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada by 
Provinces, 1901-1919. 


Tota, NumsBer ENROLLED. 


12 Oa N.S. N.B.1 Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. ° B.C: Nine 
Provinces. 

LOO eee 20,779 98,410 66, 689 314, 881 492,534 Obs SSS 0] 7 ceed ee | els cose ree 23,615 1,068,796 
LOO QMS eee 20,803 99,059 67,425 821,288 | 490,860 54,056 - - 23,901 1,077,394 
LOOS Tv 19,956 98, 768 65,951 326, 183 487.880 57,409 33,1911 24,499 11135837 
ROOST erin: MSOs I 96, 886 65, 278 329, 666 484,351 58, 574 41,0331 it eOweor 1,120,606 
LOUS ees 19,272 100, 252 66,897 335, 768 487, 635 63,287 25,191 24,254 27,354 1,149,909 
L906 PON eas 18,986 100, 332 66, 635 341,808 492,544 64,123 Sleado 28, 784 28,522 1,173,009 
USOT Ships t 19,036 100,007 66, 422 347, 614 493,791 67,144 37,622 34,338 30,039 1,196,013 
LOOSE tees 18,012 100, 105 66, 383 352,944 501, 641 71,031 47,086 39, 653 33,223 1,230,169 
190 Reena 18,073 101, 680 67,785 367,012 507,219 73,044 55,116 46,048 36, 227 1,272,204 
POLO Aes 17, 932 102,035 68, 154 374,547 510, 700 76,247 65, 392 55,307 39,670 Ly SEO, 117 
UGA Paar: 17,397 102,910 68,951 389, 123 518,605 | 80,848 72,260 61,660 49,451 1,356,879 
OTD ene. 17,078 103, 984 69,199 | 400,036 | 526,951 - 81, 896 70,4143 50,170 1,319,728 
TOUS Resins ions- 17, 555 105, 269 69, 663 411, 784 542,822 83, 679 101,463 79,909 57,384 1,469,752 . 
TOLER oss 18, 069 106,351 70, 622 435,895 561,927 93,954 113,985 89,910 61,957 1,552,976 
OOP sascer 18,402 107, 768 72,013 448, 087 569, 030 100, 963 122, 862 97,286 64, 264 1,601,035 
TOLGH emis: 18, 362 109, 189 73,007 | 464,447 560,3402) 103,796 129,439 99,201 64,570 | , 1,622,351 
LOL7T Se 18,190 109, 032 71,981 463, 390 561, 865 106, 588 142,617 107, 727 65,118 1, 646,508 
TOPS oe 17,861 108,097 Thies tes" 467,508 564, 655 109, 925 151,326 111,109 67,516 1,669,776 
JOLOS fees 17,587 106, 982 71,029 486,201 584, 724 114, 662 164,219 121,567 72,006 1, 738,977 

1These figures include both Saskatchewan and Alberta. 2This figure does not include secondary schools. 3The 


total given in the report for this year was 71,044, but the aggregate of the number of pupils by grade was 70,414. 


° Boys. 
Nine 
Year. 1 eet hl Be N.S. N.B.1 Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. Alta. Bic. Provinces. 
190 TR Re 11,319 49,768 30,870 | 153,801 247,351 - - - 12,069 505,178 
1902 Ese 11,271 50, 247 30, 767 156,304 | 244,509 = ~ ~ 12, 254 505, 352 
19035 ran: 10,845 49,789 30,172 158, 987 242,618 - - - 12,559 504,970 
1904S E  fbets 10,259 48 536 29,892 160,014 | 240,674 = - - 13,330 502,705 
1905 tare 10,427 50,465 30, 854 162,982 | 242,061 - - - 14,104 510,893 
190GR ste ee 10,196 50,198 30,913 166, 967 243,572 - 16,376 14,701 14,524 547,447 
GOT ies tae 10,213 49,849 30, 289 170,198 | 243,593 - 19 454 17,707 15, 247 556,545 
[OOS raed 9,449 49,906 30, 600 171,471 248 , 032 - 24,773 19,516 Wed 570,858 
1909 ees 9,578 50,758 31,489 179,146 | 250,652 - 28,930 23,701 18, 659 592,913 
TOLOR 9,573 50,918 31,933 182,431 250,327 ~ 34,084 28,406 20,351 608,023 
OMS Ae ena OR152 50,985 31,871 189,116 | 253,220 - 37,692 Bula 75S: 23,162 626,951 
POUTD Hen 3 8,995 51,498 32,062 193,263 256, 532 ~ 42,380 SOnCLi 25,734 647,181 
LOWS HH Pee 9,186 52,105 31,924 198, 492 263, 154 ~ 52,679 41,449 29,544 693, 284 
L9IUA RR he 9,514 52, 656 32,2441. 210,937 Ne) QTL. 677 - 59,340 46,769 31,890 T165,027 
LOLOseee eye 9,714 53, 649 33,437 | 217,660 | 278,508 - 63,710 50,140 33,059 739,877 
LOTG eee 9,565 53, 944 383,089 | 225,425 273, 676 - 66,497 50,375 32 , 874 745,445 
LOLTA Gat 9,291 53,560 32,025°| 223,362 | 280,597 = 72,691 54,446 32,480 758,457 
1918) eee 9,101 52,731 31,858 | 224,248 | 281,462 - 76, 896 56,011 33,540 765, 842 
TOTO ee 8, 882 52,491 31,784 233, 834 292,310 56, 884 83,916 61, 206 35, 954 857, 261 


GIRLS. 
Nine 
Year. Peels N.S. N.B.1 Que. Ont.’ Man. Sask. Alta. BGs Provinces. 
at {U bape ae 9,460 48, 642 29,550 | 161,080 | 233,778 ~ - - 11,546 494,056 
LOO DR ia ce 9,532 48,812 29,710 164, 984 234,151 - - = 11,647 498, 836 
LOS cele 9,111 48,979 29,141 167,206 | 233,382 = ~ - 11,940 499,759 
1904sr eee Onis 48,350 28, 867 169,652 | 232,016 - - - 12,457 500,114 
RETO aves corsa 8,845 49,787 29,546 172,786 233,094 - - ~ 13,250 } — 507,308 
T9OGES Saves 8,790 50,134 29,768 174,841 234,812 - 14,899 14,083 13,998 541,325 
LOOT Meiae 8,823 50,158 29, 262 177,421 234,956 - 18,168 16,631 14, 692 549,111 
1908). 248.4 8,563 50,199 29,795 181,473 237,101 - 224318 20,137 16,132 565, 693 
POOO RE ae 8,495 50,922 30,448 187,866 | 238,751 - 26,186 22,347 17,568 582,583 
OT OU eae a 8, 359 jilenlilys 31,061 192,116 | 241,430 ~ 31,308 26,901 19,319 601,611 
LO Tipe eee 8,245 51,925 31,202 | 200,007 | 244,708 - 34,568 29,907 21,783 622,345 
LOUD eine 8,083 52,486 ol, O02) 206778 258, 857 - 39,516 34,327 24, 234 655, 778 
HOUSES Jn 8,369 53, 164 31, 656 213,292 256,379 - 48, 784 38,460 27,840 663,197 
1014 re 8,555 53, 695 382,066 | 224,958 264, 696 ~ 54, 645 43,141 30,067 711,823 
OMS ie eee 8, 688 54,119 33,068 | 230,427 | 271,792 - 59,152 47,146 31,205 735,617 
OT6.. eae 8,797 55,245 33,459 | 239,032 | 269,214 ~ 62,942 48,826 31,696 749,211 
LOL TS Ae ae 8,899 |. 55,472 32,751 | 240,028 |. 281,268 ~ 69, 926 53,281 32,638 774, 263 
LOT Seer sverels 8,760 55,361 32,990 | 243,260 | 283,193 - 74,430 55,098 33,976 787,068 
1919 eee oe 8,705 54,491 33,136 | 252,367 | 292,414 57,778 80,303 60, 361 36,052 875, 607 
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3.—Average Daily Attendance in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada by Provinces, 
1901-1919. 


AVERAGE Datry ATT) NDANCE. 


Year —— 
Nine 

PHL N.S. N.B.} Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Provinces. 
BOON es sz 12,330 53, 643 37,473 232,255 275, 234 27,550 - - 15,335 653, 960 
OT) LAA Rie ag 12,884 55,438 38, 657 236, 924 275,910 28,306 - ~ 15,808 - 
PIO aus ies cits f 0 (28 Ue Bd 65,213) 38,032 243,123 275,385 36,479 16,321 - 16, 627 - |. 
E04. ko. - < 11, 422 54,000 37,567 246,319 273,815 31,326 20,918 = 17,071 692,916 
1 Dive ear 11,627 56,342 39,402 255,420 281, 674 33,794 13,493 13370 18,871 724,171 
P80 Ges 2. an 11,903 59,165 38, 482 Zoo nlubl 285, 330 34, 947 15,770 14, 782 19,809 743,496 
12) nee ee AVOOUh ype, 113 38, 790 266,510 284 , 998 37,279 19,841 17,310 20,459 754,060 
PODS ec 11, 647 58 , 343 40,202 271,019 292,052 40,691 26,081 18, 923 23,473 782 , 584 
1909........ 11,543 61,787 42,501 285, 729 295, 352 41,405 28,998 22,225 25, 662 815,449 
TOL levy oo bl 632 65, 630 42,596 293,035 299,747. 43, 885 34,517 29,611 28,423 849, 344 
Tse sd 10,511 61,250 42,791 301, 678 305, 648 45,303 38 , 278 32,556 32, OL 870,801 
y Me a Aarne NR 10,916 63, 640 43,685 314, 520 315,255 - 49, 329 39, 226 37,384 874, 239 
16 nae 11,003 65, 686 44,375 324, 447 330,474 48,163 56,005 45, 888 43,072 969,380 
TNE sega 11,170 66, 599 44,534 344, 547 346,509 58,778 65,009 54, 582 49,090 1,041,108 
bh Ore cae 4 11,694 70,361 47,889 360, 897 365, 959 68, 250 72,113 61,112 52,494 1,111,075 
BOO Gin) ws 8 11,347 69 , 227 48,069 373, 364 355, 3642 66, 561 71,522 60,271 50, 880 1,106,878 
| i eee 11,319 70,118 46,860 367, 468 369, 081 69, 209 88, 758 65,374 52,577 1,141,065 
1S Go ae 11,334 67, 923 46,515 369, 057 328,197 69, 968 91,010 68,489 54,748 1,107,467 
TOEG cots os: 10,908 65,906 45,797 365, 803 338, 768 72,072 98,791 74,776 56, 692 1,179,513 


1The total enrolment and average attendance for N.B. have been calculated on a yearly basis, and the enrolments of 
boys and girls are given for half yearly terms; the annual reports of this province give the average attendance by half 
yearly terms only, but as they give the aggregate attendance it has been possible to calculate the data for the whole yearf 
as above. 2Change in the year for secondary schools; these figures include elementary schools only. 


4.—Total Population of Nine Provinces in Canada according to the Census of 1901 and 1911, and of the Prairie 
Provinces in 1916; also Population at School Ages 5-19 inclusive and 7-14 inclusive for the same years. 


Population 5-19 years Population 7-14 years Percentage of 

Total Population. inclusive. inclusive. Illiterates of 5 

Province. years and over. 
1901. 1911. 1916. 1901. 1911. 1916. 1901. 1911. 1916. | 1901. | 1911. | 1916. 
PB Oe Wo ae 103, 259 O3P728| War ma 37,306 SU ZOBIEL ene 20,133 16.616 fe 10-77) 761/325 
NEB hee: ABOT5 74 | Wi AO2 BSR) Mea en PHS DAA Ly LOT OFON ani an 80, 828 S43 OC was Me 14-25] 10-34]...... 
INGE cone 331, 120 SOL GSO | wns ete” 114, 242 LIGFO40 ee: 61,066 (aa tetey (uae 16-20] 14-05]...... 
Ques cine 1,648,898! 2,003, 236].......... 508, 838 679, 90D yey ee: 311,151 B62, DON ees «aE h 17-70} 12-66]...... 
Ontocun s RLS EOAI ON DLS" 2C4 |e geeky kise 689,070} 715,888)........ 364,064). 376,970|....:... SVS esol ee 
Man...... 255,211 455,614 553, 860 87,927 136,317} 169,824] 47,329 71,579| 93,547) 14-55] 14-10] 12-9 
Sask.....| 158. 940 492,436 647, 835 52. 888 136,554} 192,938) 28,783 72,426] 107,395) 31-29] 13-70} 12-3 
PAllibay eee : 374, 663 496, 525 4 102,936) 143,313)...... 54,988] 79,511) .....} 12-72] 10-4 
HS Cre UESNGO | LS OAs 4.80 bane sos hee 38, 757 SO DOO sie 20,889 AD HBS ives i 24-80) 11-61]...... 


- Total...) 5,318,606) 7,179, 658] 1,698,220] 1,754,562| 2,165,943) 506,075] 934,243) 1,154,307] 280,453] 14-40] 10-50]...... 


1The population at 7-14 was not given by these agesin1901. Instead of this the population at 5-9 and 10-14 years inclusive 
was given. The figures at 7-14 years inclusive in above table have been estimated on the assumption that five and six 
year olds constituted the same proportion of the 5 to 9 year group in 1901 as in 1911.’ 


In table 5 is to be found a summary of the population by separate ages in 
school for the year 1910 as published in Bulletin XIX of the Census of 1911. 


5.—Percentage by Ages of the Population between 5 and 24 years of age at School in 1910 according to the Census 
of 1911. 


— PFE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada. 


5 10:69 15-76 6-73 18-79 15-03 7-48 8-35 6-64 5:01 13-99 
6 39°65 48-54 35-66 49-55 49-94 34-42 31-30 26-91 32-45 44-50 
7 70-90 74:78 65-99 76-37 78-62 63-17 53°92) . 51-48 66-39 72-16 
8 83-41 83-91 80-10 86-66 86-89 74-12 65-65 61-02 75-45 82-05 
vat heen 88-75 87-46 84-88 90-10 89-48 79-21 71-45 65-22 78-86 85-75 
OAS ge CVE 15 90-94 88-64 87-01 90-24 89-83 78-57 311-69 67-52 78-72 86-13 
TLL SR SR a 92-29 89-43 87-51 89-66 90-12 81-64 74-96 69-14 79-54 86-87 
12 89-77 86-82 85-58 84-60 88-36 79-27 72-33 67-92 77-74 83-83 
13 86-47 82-11 81-39 73-59 83-61 76-67 68-66 65:77 75-46 77-75 
14 74-69 70:78 69-27 54-55 68-42 66-53 57-73 57-10 71-45 63-26 


POUT L253, 33°92 33°17 34-07 19-96 29-10 32-51 25-16 30-31 32-27 27-12 
Beet x 4-12 5:90 5+62 3°55 5:97 5:82 3°16 4-66 4-71 4-91 
ODEN BES aa 1-06 1-07 1-01 1-04 1-34 0-81 0-46 0-63 0-71 1-03 
rele ote oa 53-07 53°36 50-78 51-05 52-27 46-37 40-40 39-47 44-81 49-76 
COD | hs. 84-60 82-86 80-05 80-96 84-27 74-64 66-71 62-83 75 +33 79-83 
7-14 (Rural) 84-24 82-16 77-90 Soy LTA I Rs Atel) 71-06 64-99 57-98 70-03 77-90 


7-14 (Urban). 87-24 84-31 87-68 80-43 86-14 82-93 79-87 81-09 80-49 83°38 
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6.—Percentage of Total Enrolment in Attendance in Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada by Provinces, 1901-1919 


Year P.E.I N.S N.B Que Ont. Man Sask Alta. B.C Nine 
Provinces 
1901 59-34 54 56-19 73°76 55-81 yD OU ape ac aes ok ete oie taat 64-94 61-74 
1902 61-93 55-90 57-34 73°74 56°21 Oe CSO | toe Hae | ack ea rae 6615 1s cern 
1903 60-69 55-90 57-65 74-53 56-44 TB POL 3 Re a oar Rea A ha 67°87 weer 
1904 61-59 55-80 57-55 75-03 56-53 S40 | Ce Sk CHE CTT aete koe ee 66-16 61-83 
1905 60-33 56-30 58-88 76-07 57-56 OCA Seas AeA ardaps cuaen ease 68-94 62-98 
1906 62-69 58-90 57-76 76-97 57-81 54-50 50°31 51-00 68-39 63-39 
1907 60-63 57-10 58-39 79-54 57-69 55-52 52-48 54-00 66-63 63-05 
1908 64-66 58-20 60-56 76-79 58-22 57-28 55-00 48-00 69-62 63 - 62 
1909 63-86 60-70 62-70 77-85 58-43 56-68 52-25 48-24 69-97 64-19 
1910 64-86 64-30 62-48 78 «25 58-69 57-50 52-80 53-54 70-54 64-83 
1911 60-40 59-50 62-06 77-52 58-94 56:30 53-00 52-08 71-27 
1912 63-91 61-20 63-13 78-62 DO 82| Reet alt 60-31 55-21 74-88 66-24 
1913 62-67 62-40 63-71 79°77 60-88 57-56 55-10 57-41 75-12 65-95 
1914 61-81 62-60 63-06 79-44 61-66 62-56 57-02 60-71 79-30 66-92 
1915 63-54 65-30 66-49 80-54 64-31 67-50 58-70 62-81 81-73 69-33 
1916 61-79 63-40 65-84 80-39 65-44 64-10 55-30 60-75 78-78 68-23 
1917 62-20 64-30 65-09 79-29 65-69 64-93 24 60-68 80-74 69-31 
1918 63-46 62-80 64-78 78-94 58-16 63-65 60-14 61-64 81-08 66-32 
1919 62-00 61-60 64-48 75-23 66.49 62-86 62-16 61-51 78-73 67 .83 


Percentage of Attendance. 


Table 6 shows the percentage of the enrolment of publicly-controlled 
schools in average daily attendance for the years 1901-19. The methods by 
which this percentage is computed should be explained. If 20 pupils attend | 
150 days each during the year, their aggregate daily attendance is said to be 
3,000. If the school was open 200 days, the average daily attendance of 
that school is said to be 15 pupils (8000 divided by 200) and the percentage 
of attendance is the percentage which this 15 is of the total enrolment of 20; 
that is, 75 per cent. The average daily attendance of a whole province is the 
sum of the averages for each school and the percentage of attendance is the 
percentage this average bears to the total enrolment of the province. Whether 
this method is strictly adhered to is uncertain. It is clear that such a percent- 
age is open to several criticisms, one of which may be mentioned :— 


As it is almost impossible to ascertain how many pupils are counted twice 
in the total enrolment—that is, the number of pupils who are enrolled in one 
school for a part of the year and in another for another part—it gives an 
underestimate of the actual time spent by the pupils in school. For example: 
if 100 pupils attended 100 days in one school and then 100 days in another, 
their real attendance would be 100 per cent, but they would appear in the 
reports as 200 pupils with an aggregate attendance of 20,000 days, an average 
attendance of 100 a day and a percentage attendance of 50. It is possible 
that the duplication mentioned prevails to a considerable extent, especially in 
these days of influx from rural communities into urban. Hereafter, great care 
will be exercised to eliminate one possibility of duplication—the case of pupils 
transferred from one classroom or grade to a higher being counted twice. 


There is reason to believe that most departments provide against this 
form of duplication; the question is whether inexperienced teachers strictly 
conform to the instructions of the departments. The importance of ascertain- 
ing a true percentage of attendance is great. Ifa province showed a percentage 
of attendance of 60, where the average number of days schools were open was 
150, it would mean that the children in that province were present on an average 
only 90 days out of the 200 or more days the schools were expected to be open. 
In eight such years the pupils would receive on an average but 720 days of 
instruction, that is 3-6 years. They could not be expected to be as well advanced 
as pupils in a province where the schools were open on an average of 190 days 
and where the percentage of attendance was 80, or 152 days a year attendance | 
for each child, or 6 years attendance out of the eight. The low percentages in 
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the Proportion of the Time Lost (white) in Twelve Years by Pupils Actually Enrolled 
in Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada. 


Diagram showing, on the Basis of a 200-day School Year, the Proportion of the Time Attended (shaded) and 
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the western provinces are possibly due in a large measure to the duplication 
mentioned. They are also due to the severe winter climate and other causes. 
As these percentages, however, are assumed to be computed on the same basis 
from year to year, a historical table of this kind will be valuable as indicating 
improvements or fluctuations from year to year, and as a record of the times. 
In 1918 and 1919 there was an epidemic of Spanish influenza. The effects upon 
attendance at school can easily be seen in a historical table of this kind. In 
the case of an old province like Nova Scotia the effect can be seen in an enrol- 
ment table in the drop in the enrolment from 109,000 to 106,000, but in new 
provinces where the school enrolment is growing so rapidly there was a larger 
enrolment than in previous years. The table of percentages of attendance, 
however, shows a serious drop. ~ < ie Eig 


The diagram on page 23 does not represent the time lost by those who did not 
attend school at all nor the time lost by pupils in districts where the schools 
were not open during the full school year. A much better table to show this 
wastage is given by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta. It shows the 
actual number of days the pupils are attending throughout the year. A table 
of this kind will probably be adopted by all provinces in the near future. A 
table proposed for all the provinces, graduated by 20 days’ intervals, as 20 days 
correspond fairly closely to a school month, will now be given:— 


Number’ of pupils hee va less than 20 days. 


20— 39 days. . 
sf ¢ 40— 59 
66 “ GOL 0'70: a0s¢ 
“c , ‘ 80— 99 <3 
ef | S 100—119 “ 
= ie 120—139 “ 
eS 4 140—159 “ 
Vi aaa 5 $ 160—179 ‘“ 
+ “4 180—199 “ 


ce & 


200 days and over. 


The results shown by such a table in the provinces of Nova Scotia and 
Alberta will now be given. : 


7.—Attendance of Pupils in Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools by groups of days, 1904-1919. 


Number of Pupils Attending. 


ib inka SAS a oats eS SSL SIR UR) SAG) CRI NES COP Oe MR FN gh A 
Year. Less than} 20 to | 500 100 to | 150to | 200 days! Total. 
20 49 99 149 199 and 
days. days. days. days. days. over. 
L904 ye ort Na Ue cM pants Atk Ne ra me 7,778 14,197 18, 983 22, 256 30,107 3,565 96, 866 
LOOSE. eo eee Sori. ee ea cee, Ae Re 7,547 13,72 18,780 22, 263 BH (e0 4,196 100, 252 
1906: 5: 06 phe a Ri ae oe de od «Rey ey el RR UGALT. 12,968 17,588 21,218 36, 821 4,620 100, 332 
VO UV ake ete Onn si aT tel kot E aia Rania te Se~ aN I hc 7,667 13,961 19, 225 23,481 33,061 2,612 100,007 
NOOSE iss Lee: Mir tae i oh pM SL A lg 7,064 13,168 17,569 20,951 34, 930 6,423 100, 105 
OOO EEE ites ac i MRE 2. enon ae Aes 6, 676 12,612 18,306 23,931 39,141 1,414 101, 680 
ADSIO Rs Aen ee DAK AE MESA 8 She Dig Oi 68 nat mpd at 6,583 2205 18,417 23,141 40, 136 1,505 102,035 
DOT Tera OS es art mun ik SARL Cale ae C/A ie, cele 7,188 13, 617 19, 256 PR TLE 37,194 1,878} 102,910 
TQLD Oe TET ARS MPM Uile AAGNe RO analy Nyy Est okey Une 6,804 125351 18,043 23, 065 41,102 2,619} 103,984 
LOTS iad oe Ae Ser aad elt it Die aie ih TLR 6,421 12,006 17, 569 23, 460 43,418 2,405 105, 269 
DOTA a See RMT Oni te be a a oe eS, 6, 724 12,012 17, 147 22,909 45,504 2,055 106, 351 
DOL: 3A, Se Dena CAPA ee Crh 5, 892 10,679 15, 672 21,655 48, 881 4,989 107,768 
DOIG? 8 2a sete ce nee ea re eae Me ee 6,170 Sarees 18,121 24,572 45,897 2,652 109, 189 
VOUT ihe UR AER eae Ra DO eee gee te ened 5, 941 11,577 16, 323 23, 546 48,435 3,210 109, 032 
LONG en NE oe eae ety yk aD oy es eg a te) C8 ll 6,397 12,135 19,717 26, 272 42,127 1,449} 109,097 
BOLD es iis Suclates Meld a Bel ene BOAR Rae ne eee 7,545 13, 646 20,745 36,168 27,675 203 106, 982 
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*8.—Attendanée of Pupils in Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools by groups of days, 1910-1919. 
eee 


Number of Pupils Attending. 


Year. Less than| 20 to 51 to 101 to 151 to Over Total. 
20 days. | 50 days. | 100 days. | 150 days. | 200 days. | 200 days. 


rr ee es [rey ae ee et | 


ROMINEE Sey cee RE resort te nian ys Siewk sili te os oped 5,385 10,818 15,536 10, 989 11, 9388 641 55,307 
MO ace aaninn: hice SME Met ati Ws ole eS eel 5, 986 11,474 17,595 12,637 13, 253 715 61, 660 
(AU Oe here ie CEU EY ah ols Stowe S200 eae aii 6,002 12,060 20,456 15, 238 16,578 710 71,044 
DE ees eee Sich Be ee ey ets SEPM Jel ea oc "olor 6 4 he 6,018 12,814 21,383 17,503 21,358 833 79,909 
OTA eee SM ERR aiars aie sets 6 cleltinl® = sting 5, 884 12,489 22,711 19,500 28, 201 1,125 89, 910 
AOU GMs rier tua et ae Sate nn, af icunee e hils\ ss sfeouslets’s «| a 5,394 12,594 23,325 21,038 32,635 2,300 97, 286 
USD Spa er ies Mee GTR SE ve Rea iia ae 6,679 13, 403 25,502 22,034 30,747 83 99,201 
UMN 7 RIBS clb od'? hada te So oe CaCO Be ie Or es ae 7,094 14, 860 26,973 24, 581 33, 765 454| 107,727 
ASE era ner ramen HAP erie, os eels aladereya e's 4 sire 9, 253 21, 641 29,427 42,746 8,000 42) 111,109 
LOVE Ga teeth 0G Baad Cees oie iC ieaeaenea Ree 7,008 16,392 31,348 28,550 37,711 563} 121,567 


School Accommodation. 


The significance of the period of attendance discussed above can be judged 
fairly only when the facilities provided for regular and full attendance are 
known. These consist mainly of three items :— 


(1) The length of the school year. 
(2) The number of school departments or classrooms in operation during 
the year. 
(3) The period during which these classrooms were open. 


The length of the school year.—A full school year in most provinces has 
about 200 teaching days, or slightly more, over and above holidays. It will be 
well known, however, that such causes as the influenza epidemic may con- 
siderably shorten this period, Sickness on the part of a teacher will have the 
same effect in the country but not in the city, where a substitute is usually 
provided in such cases. 


The number of school departments or classrooms in operation.—A table of the 
number of classrooms in operation will of course imply that there is a teacher in 
charge of each. This table in conjunction with one of school enrolment will 
help to form a conception of the number of pupils to a teacher and a classroom. 
If this is too large it will be clear that accommodation is deficient. It will not, 
however, take into account the number of children without accommodation in 
districts not in operation or in outlying districts where a school has not yet 
been provided. A better estimate of this can be formed by taking the number 
of classrooms in operation in conjunction with the number of people between 
5 and 20 in a province. It will be seen by reference to page 14 that free admis- 
sion is extended in most provinces to children and adults of these ages. Indi- 
cation of growth in such accommodation, as shown in a historical table, will 
mean far more than the actual existing number of pupils to classrooms in opera- 
tion. Table 9 shows this growth for a period of years for each province. In 
the cases of Quebec and Ontario the number of classrooms is approximate and 
corresponds to the number of teachers because the reports of these provinces 
give only the number of “schools,” that is, school houses, or in the case of 
rural one-room schools, the number of school districts in operation. This is very 
unfortunate for our purpose, as large graded schools may have as miany as 20 
or 30 or more classrooms. 
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9.—Number of School Departments or Classrooms in operation in each province during the years 1901-1918. 


Soe oS 


Number of Classrooms in Operation. 


Year. 
160d Di N.S. N.B. Que.! Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C: Canada. 
1894 05.09: 408 556 2,292 1, G53} ciae aerials. vines «dee] oven Re bcteuua cea auc od ae ER een ae 
TSO5 ere ta 561 2,305 1, GOS eh: otea|ecces cic ie QB AT cli Sie sibs 6 Sah Gul aah an, Ope eae ae a 
1896 569 2,312 Die, srieace's 2 srolAID becpengedia ocaua| « Sladhedttteee dee ai Ree i, SCAR” Sk Ve ae een 
1897 579 2,346 My PaF Wests. sons abe doug loss o btedld oth Vea eek ce Whe gas all Gee cack ee Tan arta ee 
TS98 Ral cars dane 581 2,385 UGGS th’. so gg [ sak + 5s Sisrele a em emcees cnn a ste Pal cuae tan eee ae ee 
1899 582 2,390 MS BIG be sericea did Sovak. Bete «nba unpe ee teh fame oD TO ae Oo eee ae are 
L900 Nay fe Me 586 2,417 UA Glisten tes tag 10,192 ES 7] ERR AMN S aen Rae A perenne! Wie 8 oy 
1901 589 2,387 1, 741 10, 192 10, 324 LSATG A iinarmeene nee ace cere 543 27,192 
1902 | Anse ete 588 2,394 1, 736 10,319 10, 207 PS 48S ee aera gee lear eae 570 27,302 
1908 Mesh oes 572 2,395 1, 726 10, 753 10,325 , 584 916 607 28, 878 
1904 562 2,353 Iie 10,777 10,470 1, 669 or PG ie are 624 29,306 
1900S Ta aetne 570 2,429 1,751 10,948 10,598 1,761 821 628 663 29,169 
1906 prehencieite 573 2,446 15753 11,024 10, 754 1, 847 1,017 760 690 31,044 
1907 572 2,465 1,766 11,570 10, 920 1,943 1,272 943 735 32, 186 
1908 580 2,516 1, 767 11, 774 11, 168 2,014 1,639 1,139 816 33,413 
1909 See 3. 595 2,900 1, 854 12,131 11,591 2,105 1,982 1,323 911 35,069 
HOLOME oc. 591 2,579 1, 859 12,370 11,920 2,227 2,261 1,610 1,012 36,429 
OMT BAe oe 591 2,639 1,885 12, 892 12,016 2,341 2,538 1,902 1,152 37,956 
LOT ae Mamas 590 2,662 1, 900 13, 210 12,271) / 2,430) 3,114 2,229 1,345). 39, 751 
HOTS Cty Ae 5 583 2,692 1,907 13,601 12,749] \ 3,451 2,511 1,584 39,078 
LQTAS. | ees 587 2,724 17917, 14,319 13, 202 2,688 3, 886 2,898 1,785 44,006 
LOLS SS... eee 586 2,795 1,959 14, 796 13, 504 2,¢27 4,135 3,082 1,897 45,481 
1916 ee ee 594 2,837 1,990 15,346 1S eioe 2,888 4,417 3,153 1,987 46,939 
LOL 7 ae eas 600 2,856 1,993 15, 638 14,054 3,043 4,713 3,497 2,035 48,429 
LOTS hake ae: 596 2, 859 1,986 16, 194 14, 267 3,089 5,005 3, 933 2,134 50,063 
1919 Recah 593 2,812 1,950 16, 213 14,801 3, 256 5,296 4,128 2,220 51, 269 
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_1The figures for Quebec and Ontario are the number of teachers for the years mentioned and consequently an over- 
estimate of the actual number of class rooms. 


10.—Proportion of Classrooms to Population by Provin ces, 1901, 1911, 1916. 
SS SEES 
Classrooms per 1,000. 


Province. of population at ages jof population at ages, of average 
-19. 7-14. of enrolment. attendance. 


1901. 1911. 1916. 1901. 1911. 1916. 1901. 19 0te 1916. 1901. 1911. 1916. 


NTT) | Ua a a eS ee 


bh eee ee 16 LON pect. a he 29 SO seated. 28 33 32 47 55 51 
N.S 15 Lee ee 30 SL aera ee 24 26 26 45 43 41 
Ne Bie} aR 15 GFE Ea 4 29 DOWEL Ea 26 27 27 47 44 41 
Que 18 Seas eee 33 SOl au sires 35 33 33 44 43 41 
Ont 15 ba Nee 29 By] thao Aces 21 23 24 37 40 37 
Man cscs vedeits 16 17 18 29 33 31 27 29 28 41 52 43 
Sask { is 19 23 { 32 35 41 28 35 34) f 56 63 62 
Alta st Ieee 18 22 35 40 31 32] \ 59 52 
BM ee ae 14 13 | Sele t 26 Pai ag ate a eae 23 26 31 35 36 39 


Time during which classrooms were open.—A great many of the classrooms 
in the above table were open only a part of the year ; Some commenced opera- 
tion late in the year. This is especially true of two of the Prairie Provinces, 
where the school year corresponds to the calendar year and where new schools 
usually open in the spring and fall and where in rural districts, especially in 
communities inhabited by foreigners, a large number of these schools are summer 
schools, that is, schools opening in the spring and closing as soon as the 
weather becomes severe. Table 80 for Alberta on page 78 will help to show 
the situation in this respect more clearly. Table 11 will show the actual 
number of days each classroom was in operation, on the basis of 20-day 
or monthly periods and the number of pupils affected by each period in British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island in 1919. There are prospects of such 
a table being compiled for each province in the near future. This table, together 
with a table of attendance, shows exactly how far irregular or short time 
attendance is due to a fault of the pupil or his parents and how far to lack of 
accommodation. 


\ 


1i.—Number of days classrooms in publicly controlled schools were open by groups of days, with the n 
pupils enrolled in each group in British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, 


1918-19. 
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12.—Periods during which Classrooms were open in Nova Scotia, 1904-1919. 
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13.—Periods during which Schools were open in Saskatchewan, 1904-12. 
OE 


Number of School Districts in operation. ~ 


Year. —_—__——_—_—_—_—————] Total 

| Less, 20 to 51 to 101 to 151 to Over 

20 days. | 50 days. | 100 days. | 150 days. | 200 days. | 200 days. 
TOL and 2905/3003) egal ee ammo Dee Daas a 27 98 239 220 340 924 
TOOG Sew t, a Aaken. Baty Wekecas gO en |g emir ik MEU 29 98 2 190 281 873 
LS RE EO aOR 1h) SRO Me NOlen | 5. Sine RRR i 4 28 152 348 281 288 1,101 
LOGS 5a ets specs ie See  ae cco cen en 3 29 167 427 360 424 1,410 
WOOO Rs As ae hh aera oe aoe ear CIA Go A 5 25 178 483 463 537 1,691 
EDN RR RD Oe 0 ot aaa se RR) 5 33 179 566 576 553 1,912 
DOD TER Ne URN A atc ee aang, 1°. og te SR RR 5 36 195 673 635 566} = 2,110 
1912 7 4l 193 691 839 565 2,336 


14.—Periods during which schools (not classrooms) were open in Alberta, 1905-1919. 
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Number of Schools open. 


Year. nnn! A VOTRE 

Less 20 to 51 to 101 to 151 to 200 days 
than 50 100 150 200 and Total. schools 

20-days. days. days. days. days. over open. 
1905 See cen eet tr reel teres ceneke 12 56 90 125 193 476 174-38 
TOO GR eb cee ia |! ANSE a ER REA} er it6 66 125 144 219 570 183-20 
TOO 7 SiMe O crite Sa Dh ea ah ihc he Cuagiae i ee 18 80 182 186 228 694 159-60 
LOQS aes abe ese oh. atic ue A ey oe enn cts 25 89 190 242 273 819 160-03 
VOD See rca Hin, ston cartes re ob are te OR ae aeeate di 18 137 235 280 300 970 163-23 
IUD OSS Scr SN aie ee ahaa SNe 6 35 151 277 313 413 1,195 158-28 
OUD Yee a eae OM ae Beet st Se 4 38 161 350 431 408 1,392 157-05 
DOL Oe Cay lage tn eee NU Pe ee ome 10 56 202 396 543 393 1,600 156-51 
LOIS Se ee ee eal 6 46 208 404 633 408 1,705 158-59 
TOU "Sy cairn Musiiey tote Se ai 41 224 472 753 532 2,027 167-65 
LOLS Perc eee. SRO eee ee 1 46 202 441 884 564 2,138 172-68 
MO LG SS Cie seta eV 3 ook hte ae Giese 213 401 976 574 2,170 167-11 
LOL oan ae aay > A ae 2 185 177 425 1,211 471 2,471 167-55 
TORS Tied. Pes (OO el ot Bake ema eae. Neale et AE) Bed peau oa SOREN obo om a 2,766 154-18 
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PART III.—DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY GRADES. 


The ‘‘grade”’ in which a pupil is enrolled is the ordinary statistical unit of 
measurement of the degree of advancement a pupil has reached. Now the term 
‘“‘orade’’ is not used in all the provinces and does not mean exactly the same in 
the provinces in which it is used. The city schools of Prince Edward Island 
and some of the city schools of Ontario and the whole provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have the elementary school work 
divided into eight grades, called grade I, grade II, and so on up to grade VIII. 
Some pupils at the age of 5 or under begin school in the kindergarten class. 
This class does not strictly belong to any grade, but most of the provinces fail to 
give separate figures for the kindergarten classes and include them with those of 
grade I which is the first grade of school life. This helps to swell up the already 
abnormal proportions in this grade. After a year of successful work the pupil 
is supposed to pass into grade II, after another successful year into grade III 
and so on. ; : 

The task of grading for the first eight years falls to the teacher or principal 
of the school, subject to the sanction of the inspector. It is usually done after 
the first or second grade by means of written examinations. These examina- 
tions are supplemented by the teacher’s impressions based on personal knowledge 
of the work, attainments and capacity of the child. 

In graded schools there is a tendency to hold the child in the same grade 
throughout the year, while in rural ungraded schools the tendency is to allow 
the child to advance as rapidly as his capabilities permit. 3 : 

After completion of the elementary school work in grades I—VIII the pupil 
proceeds to grade IX which is the first year of secondary or high school work. 
In the Prairie Provinces a Government examination is given to the pupils 
who have completed the work of grade VIII and only those who. pass this exami- 
nation are allowed to proceed to the work of grade IX. In these provinces 
there is a tendency to consider grade VII as the real land mark or end of ele- 
mentary work, grade VIII being a transitional or intermediate stage which 
may be considered elementary or secondary according to the institution in 
which it is taken up. Thus in Saskatchewan, grade VIII work is done in the 
collegiate institutes and when done there, secondary school subjects such as 
Algebra and Latin are studied in this grade. When the work of grade VIII is 
done in smaller institutions it is an elementary grade proper. The same is 
true in New Brunswick where a pupil above grade VII may be considered a 
“superior school” pupil and where Latin, French and Algebra are taken in 
gerade VIII. Special grants are given in Alberta for schools teaching work 
above grade VII, thus marking this grade as a terminal one for elementary 
school work. 

In Nova Scotia where Latin and Algebra may be taken in grade VIII, there 
is no break between the elementary and secondary school grades, and there 
is no compulsory government examination for admission to grade IX or second- 
ary work. But even in this province, there are voluntary examinations, especi- 
ally for admission to county academies, and it is usually considered desirable 
by the parents that their children write and pass these examinations. 

In all the provinces exeept—Quebee, the pupils, after they have entered 
on their high school studies, write government examinations at the end of each 
year for admission to the next higher grade. In Nova Scotia these examina- 
tions also are voluntary; that is, it is within the power of the principal to pro- 
mote the pupils in the high school grades as well as in the elementary grades, 
and a pupil who has failed in grade IX, say, is not thus prevented from writing 
on grade X. At the same time even the pupils themselves as well as their 
parents consider it desirable to know how they rank with the other pupils of the 
province and write on these examinations. In 1919 over 6,000 of the 9,000 
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high school pupils wrote on these voluntary examinations. In the other pro- 
vinces there is a growing tendency to allow the principal and staff of a secondary 
school of accredited standing to promote the pupils without writing the govern- 
ment examination. In these provinces such pupils are promoted in reality; 
that is, a pupil who is promoted from grade IX to X upon the recommendation 
of his principal is considered as having passed in grade IX, while nn Nova Scotia 
there is no official recognition of his having passed in any grade until he has 
done so through the medium of the Government examination. For example, 
a pupil who has not written and passed the grade X examination is not per- 
mitted to teach or to enter normal school on his academic standing. He has to 
show a Government certificate that he has passed grade X. The great merit of 
this system is that it does not retard promotion while it keeps up a uniform 
standard. A boy or girl who is desirous of a good general education can go 
right on, if he shows satisfactory progress in general subjects, even if he is weak 
in one or two subjects, until he comes to the end of high school work, but if he 
wishes to be given official recognition of his standing he must pass an official 
examination. In other provinces if he is weak in one or two subjects and passes 
sufficiently high in the rest he is conditioned, that is, allowed to go on with the 
next higher grade, but he must pass supplementary examinations before writing 
on this higher examination. 

In the provinces other than those mentioned, the steps in school work are 
not called grades. In Quebec the Roman Catholic schools divide the work 
into three stages, elementary, model and academy. Each of these is subdi- 
vided into “years”? which strangely enough do not correspond to the ordinary 
meaning of the word nor do they indicate any actual average period of time. 
The elementary division is subdivided into four “years,” the model into two 
‘vears,”’ and the academy into two “years.” The four “years” of elementary 
work as may be seen by consulting the summary of the course of studies facing 
page 46 would cover the work of about six grades in the other provinces and 
would require about six actual years. The two model “years” would correspond 
to grades VII and VIII and take roughly two years to complete, while the 
academy years correspond to either grades IX and X or IX to XI and take 
from two to three years to complete. 

In the Protestant schools of Quebec the work is also divided into three 
stages, elementary, model and academy. These stages are also subdivided 
into “years,” but the years correspond very closely to the grades already described. 
The elementary course covers ‘‘years” 1 to 7; the model “years” 8 to 10, and the 
academy ‘‘year’ 11. Years 9 to 11 correspond very closely to grades IX to 
XI; how closely, may be gathered from the fact that a pass in the work of the 
eleventh year will admit a pupil to full matriculation standing in McGull Uni- 
versity, providing he has taken the necessary ancient and modern languages, 
while a pass in grade XI in the five provinces mentioned (‘‘third year high 
school” in Saskatchewan) would entitle a student to the same privileges, pro- 
vided he had taken the necessary foreign and ancient languages. 

In Ontario the elementary school work is divided into “forms” which in 
graded schools are subdivided into parts which correspond to the grades. 
If they have not attended kindergarten or kindergarten primary, children begin 
school work in form I, the subdivisions of which into “primer and first book’”’ 
correspond to grades I and II respectively; then form II or ‘‘second_book,”’ 
the sub-divisions of which into junior and senior correspond to grades III and 
IV; form III or “third book” in like manner to grades V and VI, and form IV 
or “fourth book” to grades VII and VIII. This marks the completion of the 
elementary (or ‘“‘public school” as they call it) school work. On passing the 
senior fourth book work at a public examination they enter the “lower school” of 
the secondary schools or if they choose to do this work in the common schools 
they enter the fifth book. The junior and senior divisions of the lower school 
correspond to grades IX and X respectively, the middle school to grade XI and the 
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upper school to grade XII. It must be mentioned that these three ‘schools’ 
are rarely completed in four years, but neither are the four years or grades of 
secondary work in the collegiate institutes of Saskatchewan or the other Prairie 


_ Provinces and for this reason: together with the ordinary work of these grades 


in the larger institutions, the pupils often take commercial work or matriculation, 
languages, etc., as well. Many students take grade IX and first year commercial, 
grade X and second commercial, grade XI, “‘teachers’’’ subjects and junior 
matriculation, grade XII, “‘teachers’”’ subjects and senior matriculation (which 


admits them to the second year of most universities). This amount of work 


requires exceptional ability to complete in four years. In rural schools and 
ordinary village graded schools, on the other hand, the bare compulsory sub- 
jects of the grade are usually taken and the work can be completed in four 
years. 

In British Columbia the elementary school work is divided into three 
stages—junior, intermediate, and senior, and the high school work in like man- 
ner. ‘The elementary work in British Columbia is not, however, so definitely 
divided into eight steps as in Ontario. The junior grade is divided into first 
primer, corresponding to grade I and second primer and first reader, correspond- 
ing to grade II, and the second reader, corresponding to grade III. The inter- 
mediate grade is the third reader and the senior grade is the fourth reader. 
These two are subdivided into four parts which cover the same ground as grades 
IV-VIII. The senior grade is supposed to be covered in two years, but it 


_ probably takes more time; while grades VI-VIII in the other provinces which 


are supposed to be covered in three years, are often covered in two. This is 


especially true in rural and village schools. 


There is a great similarity (as will be seen in consulting the summary of the 
courses of study facing page 46) between grades VII and VIII in some provinces 
and in a large village school, where the principal teaches all the grades from, say, 
VII to XI, the pupils of VII and VIII are taught in one class. The good grade 
VII pupil at the end of the year is ready for the “entrance” examinations, 
so that while he was called grade VI during the previous year, he is now called 
grade VIII, the following year. This partly accounts for a larger number being 
found in grade VIII than in grade VII in the tables for Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta (see p. 46). 


The secondary grades in British Columbia are also divided into junior, 
intermediate and senior grades, the preliminary and advanced subdivisions of 


_ the junior grade corresponding to grades IX and X and the other two to grades 


XI and XII respectively. 


What is meant by “grades” of school work ought to be clearly understood 
by this time, but as already mentioned, they do not necessarily mean exactly 
the same thing in each province, although their work takes approximately the 


same time to complete. Their contents differ in proportion to the diversity of 


_ aims in the different provinces. To enable the reader to compare these contents 
-asummary of the courses of study is given in the folder facing page 46. It was 
deemed advisable not to include all the subjects of each grade, but to select 


what are the usual test subjects of the grade. The teacher who finds a pupil in 
grade I or II well up in reading, spelling and arithmetic will not hold him back 
from entering a higher grade if, for instance, he is weak in nature study. When 


he comes to grade V or VI greater emphasis is placed upon such subjects as 
_ History and Geography and so on up. In grade VIII special subjects such as 
_ Latin and Algebra are taught in some provinces. These, as already mentioned, 
_ are usually confined to pupils who are taking grade VIII in large or secondary 


institutions. These test subjects alone are given in the summary of studies. 


_ They should enable the reader to examine and compare the contents of the grades 
-in each province after which examination the tables of distribution by grades 


can be more easily analyzed. 
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There can be little doubt that a table of distribution by grades is the best 
indicator available to statisticians of the progress of the pupils in a whole pro- 
vince, since, of course, it is out of the question to ascertain this by individual 
personal observation. The pupil who has passed through grade VIII has, in 
the opinion of his teacher, who should know him intimately, sufficient capa- 
bility and energy to have progressed successfully through the elementary course 
of studies. The contents of that course will not show the full amount of his 
attainments—it will not adequately reveal the amount of training he has received 
and the benefits he has derived from the personal influence of his teacher, but it 
should approximately indicate the minimum-amount of matter he is capable 
of absorbing or mastering. Such a table of distribution should be studied 
separately by elementary and secondary grades. 


The secondary grades used to be the property or privilege of a class and 
not the privilege of the masses. The historical tables on pages 48 to 53 will indi- 
cate the extent to which this secondary work is passing from the control of the 
few and becoming common property. By consulting page 19 it will be seen that 
the highest proportion of pupils doing secondary work in Canada is about 9 
per cent of the total enrolment. Great care must be exercised in analyzing 
this percentage. It does not mean that only 9 per cent of those who begin 
school go on to high school work. In the first place it must be remembered 
that the secondary grades occupy only four years out of the twelve years of 
school life. It would be nearer the mark to take the proportion between the 
average number in elementary grades and the average number in secondary 
grades. If the secondary grades are 9 per cent of the elementary grades the 
proportion who go on to high school work would seem to be 18 per cent. This | 
estimate is somewhat better than the other, but it is far from adequate, and less 
adequate in provinces where the school enrolment is rapidly increasing. At the 
time the present secondary grades were in elementary grades (roughly four years 
before) the school enrolment was smaller than it isat present. Againa large num- 
ber of the secondary pupils fail on examinations and repeat their grade. A much 
better criterion of the proportion that should be in secondary grades will be 
suggested by the proportion that the actual population between 15 and 18 bears 
to that between 7 and 14. This reasoning has also its imperfections, as will be 
discussed presently. It is not far from the truth to say that where the number 
in secondary grades is 40 to 45 per cent of those in elementary grades, every 
survivor of those who entered grade I is doing secondary work. In other words, 
if a table of distribution by grades showed that 27 or 28 per cent of the total 
enrolment were in secondary grades, it would mean that the maximum possible 
number were enrolled in these grades; if the province showed over 9 per cent of 
the enrolment as in secondary “prades it would mean that one-third or 333 per- 
cent of the possible number were receiving some secondary training. In 
Nova Scotia (see page 61) it will be seen that about 12 per cent of the enrolment 
of girls are in secondary grades. This would mean that roughly 438 per cent 
of the possible number of girls in Nova Scotia go on to high school. These 
figures are illustrative rather than accurate. To arrive at the exact 
proportion is one of the very things we want and it would be absurd to assume 
our desideratum at the very beginning. This, however, is a rough estimate 
which should be of assistance in studying a table of distribution by grades. 
This proportion in Nova Scotia indicates clearly that secondary education is 
fast becoming the property of the average person. It will be seen more clearly 
if we study the historical tables on pages 48 to 64 and observe the growth of the 
proportion in secondary grades. Another point of interest in studying the 
statistics of secondary education is the fact that it is the education of adolescents 
who are no longer under compulsory regulations and whose attendance is voluntary 
and prompted rather by the eagerness of individuals to take advantage of SPpare 
tunities than by the will of the, State. 
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The distribution of elementary grades is a different matter. Here we find 
the enrolment of children who in every province save one are under compulsion 
to attend. The distribution in these grades (I-VIII) under perfect condition 
should correspond to the distribution of the children between 7 and 14 in the 

province, if we assume 7 (the usual commencing age) as the age of begining 
school. A table of the distribution of the population of each province in Canada 
between the ages of 7 and 18 according to the Dominion Census of 1911 is given 


below.— 
15.—Population between the ages of 7 and 18 by provinces (census of 1911). 


N.W. 
_ Ages.| Canada. | Alberta} B.C. Man. N.B. N.S. Ont. Panel. Que. Sask. |Yukon| T. 
The 158, 708 8,055 5, 888 10, 238 8,377 11,328 49,327 2,041 52,121 10, 862 76 395 
Sate: 154, 554 7,627 5,931 9,661 8,301 10, 961 48,721 2,074 50,512 10, 220 81 465 
9 144,082} 6,944 5, 363 8,865) 7,761 10,332 45,904} 1,983 47,430 9,194 Dole sat 
10 148, 422 1,292 o027 9, 247 7,986 10,765 47,929 2,142 47,490 9,563 66 475 
aT 135, 233 6, 296 5,040 8, 225 7,485 9,904 44,540 2,048 43,140 8, 262 44 249 
12 141,169 6,614 5,089 8, 664 7,643 10, 445 46,642 2,083 44,931 8,591 64 403 
13 134,585 5, 966 4,642 8,194 7,379 9, 963 45, 142 2,048 43,335 7,636 51 229 
14 140, 903 6, 254 5,058 8,485 7,746 10, 669 48,765 2,197 43,276 8,098 51 304 
15 BIE RASA gn iitayareN Ui 4, 866 8,306| 7,417 10, 114 46,911} 2,126 42,032 7,362 77| 329 
GS 2, 137, 245 5, 980 5,025 8,385 7, 583 10,492 48,125 25272 41,432 7,591 52 308 
Ar ae 134,039} 5,751 S277 8,406} 7,322 10,010 47,373) 2,192 39, 846 7,565 66)... 231 
LAR 141,453} 6,900 6,018 9,266) 7,527 10,127 49,609} 2,111 40,219 9,218 92) 366 
1,705,750! 79,436 63, 724 105,942! 92,437 125,110 468,998! 25,317 535, 764 104, 162 775| 4,095 


If this table is examined it will be seen that the distribution at these 
ages in any one province does not differ very greatly from the average distribu- 
‘tion in Canada as a whole. Taking the age of 11 for example, it is seen that at 
‘this age the children form almost 8 per cent of the total between 7 and 14 in 
Canada asa whole. It will be noted that in each of the provinces the variation 
from this proportion is never as great as 1 per cent either way. It is different, 
of course, in the case of the district and territory where the population is mainly 
adult. Now if a similar table were given for each census year back to 1871, it 
would be seen that the variation from this distribution has not varied very 
greatly—not more for any one age than 2 per cent of the total, so that it is safe 
to say that this is very close to the distribution at present. Now under per- 
fectly enforced compulsory regulations this should be the distribution of pupils 
by ages between 7 and 14 in school at present. If the regulations had been long 
enough in force and there were no immigration of illiterate foreigners who begin 
‘school later than the compulsory age—that is, if every child were compelled 
‘to begin school at 7 and compelled to attend regularly until he was 14, this 
would be the present distribution or very near the distribution by grade, between 
‘Land VIII, with the following four disturbing factors only :— 

(1) Some would begin school at the age of 5 or 6 and—in the case of the 
secondary grades—others would continue at school over the age of 
18. If those who begin school at 5 or 6 were compelled to attend 
regularly, the proportions in the grades would not be greatly changed. 

| (2) A small proportion of the pupils would be mentally or physically 
incapable of keeping up with the work of the grade. 

(3) A considerable number would have passed into the high school grades 
before the age of 14. ) 

(4) The fourth disturbing element is a very peculiar phenomenon. hte 
the table is examined it will be noticed that after the age of 9 there 
are more at the even ages than at the odd. This has already been 
remarked in Bulletin X VIII of the census of 1911. It seems that parents 
or the children themselves give their ages to the census enumerator 
in round numbers. On the other hand the teacher is likely to ascertain 
the exact age, so that there would be a difference between the dis- 
tribution of the enrolment by grade and that of the above age table 
even under perfect school conditions. There would likely be more 
instead of less at 9 than at 10, and a slight decrease at each successive 
age. 

| 21929—3 
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Another method of estimating an ideal distribution would be as follows. 
Supposing the province of Manitoba, for instance, had started out in 1907 with 
a school population of 1,000 at the age of 7 and none over or under and supposing 
no immigrants over the age of 7 were admitted into the schools. In this pro- 
vince the population at the age of 7 increased 31 per cent between 1911 and 1916. 
or at the compound rate of 5-6 per cent per annum. Let us assume the death 
rate of children between 7 and 18 to be 0-5 per cent a year (which is not far off 
the mark). Now in 1908 this 1,000 would be decreased to 995 and would form 
grade II, always supposing no one had to repeat the grade, while the new Grade. 
I of 1909 would be 1,056. If we continue this process until 1918, we should 
find the pupils in the grades distributed as follows: Grade I, 1,929; II, 1,818; 
TIT, 11,712; TV, 1,613; V15520% 'VI, 1,431; VET, 8348; VILT, 270; sxe 1196s 
X, 1,127; XI, 1,061; XII, 996, with a total enrolment of 17,023. The per- 
centage of the total in each grade would be: Grade I, 11-20 per cent; II, 10-65; 
III, 10-06; IV, 9-40; V, 8-90; VI, 8:40; VII, 7-90; VIII, 7-45; LX, 7-00; 
X, 6-60; XI, 6-20; XII, 5-84. Now we know that such a distribution is. 
impossible for one reason only, that immigrants between the ages of 7 and 18 
come into our schools at all stages of training. Those from the British Isles, 
United States and other provinces in Canada are generally ready for the grade. 
corresponding to their age, but those from the more illiterate parts of Europe 
come into the earlier grades. The illiterate foreigners would have a tendency 
to make the earlier grades larger than they should be, while the more advanced 
immigrants would have a tendency to swell out the later grades. The ideal 
is, however, mentioned to facilitate a study of the causes of departure from this. 
ideal. The curve of this ideal distribution is given below together with the’ 
curve of the actual distribution of school enrolment in Manitoba in 1918 and 
also the distribution by ages actually at achool in 1918. Manitoba is here 
selected as being the only province giving the enrolment by separate ages in 
1918. In this diagram it is more than likely that where the column of actual 
ages is greater than that of the ideal grade, the difference between the two 
represents immigration plus a certain amount of retardation, and that the 
difference between the column of actual ages and actual grades represents pure 
retardation, while the difference between the column of actual ages in the later 
grades and the ideal grades represents retardation plus dropping out of school. 


A table of distribution by grades is, therefore, a very complex one. In 
studying it, let us remember what actually happens in the history of a school. 
In a new province expecially, when a new district is formed, a considerable 
number of the children have been a few years without school advantages and 
begin in grade I at all ages from 5 to 11 or over, while the other grades also have 
several pupils over age. Grade I will naturally be far the largest. In such a 
school there is a disproportion between the actual distribution of ages and 
grades corresponding to these ages which should gradually correct itself as the 
school becomes older and because older children are likely to advance more 
rapidly than the younger ones. At the same time, new schools are always. 
opening, and this fact disturbs the appearance of any table of distribution that. 
is given for any province, until that province is fully settled. For this reason 
a table of distribution in a very old province with a good school system of 40. 
years’ standing should come much closer to the ideal than that in a new province. 
In the next place, as already mentioned, immigrants come in from year to year; 
those from less developed countries being in grade I or grade II; others in de- 
creasing numbers, being in a grade more closely corresponding to their age. 
This again helps to swell up the earlier grades. In the next place children of 5 
and 6 begin as soon as winter breaks up and two or three months before the 
close of the school year. These learn but little before the summer vacation, 
and the average child retains very little of what he has learned until the beginn- 
ing of the school year in the fall. Then he comes back into grade I together 
with a new crop of beginners. When winter comes these young children are 
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likely to drop out until the spring and then they come back again into grade . 
together with another new crop. In this way we have three crops in Grade . 
and the chances are strong that the young children who commenced in tht 
previous spring have not been long enough in school to complete the work o 
the Grade by the end of the vear and are again enrolled in Grade I at the begin 
ning of next year. We have thus from two to three years represemted in thi 
Grade I, although it is really the work of only one year. If the average chilc 
of 7 were compelled to begin in the fall and continue through the winter thi 
chances are that he would spend only one year in the grade. It is to be ex 
pected, then, that Grade i should be much larger than any other Grade. 

In the next place a number of children who have actually passed intc 
erade II or III are irregular in their attendance, either through illness or care 
lessness on the part of the parents, while some drop out for a year or more anc 
come back into the same grade a year older than they should be. This featur 
of irregular attendance may be seen by reference to page 24 and by the fac 
that in a certain province in the ‘course of 12 years the average pupil attendec 
less than 5 school years in rural schools and less than 6 in the whole province 
Now it is very difficult to do 12 years’ work in less than five years. When thi 
irregular child comes to the end of the school year he finds he is unable to pro 
ceed to the next higher grade at the beginning of the next year. This partly 
explains why sometimes grade III for instance is larger than grade II. Those o 
grade III are repeating their year and with the new crop swell up this grade t 
more than its proper proportion. In consequence of this irregular attendance 
and repetition, when the pupils come to the end of grade IV a great many o 
them have probably spent parts of six years at school. If they were 7 or 8 0 
over when they began school they would be 13 or 14 or over before they reachec 
grade IV or V. They are now able to go to work and their progress 1 
school has not been such as to induce them to stay. Accordingly they dro} 
out and go to work. We thus see why in tables 18 to 36 the great majority o 
the school enrolment are in grades I-IV. 

On again consulting the courses of studies facing page 46 it will be seen hoy 
far these pupils in grades I-IV have advanced in this time. They have nm 
more than a mere smattering of any subject. Any one who has taught a clas 
of adults in arithmetic, say, will bear witness to the small amount retained b 
those who in their school days had gone no farther than grade IV. They jus 
covered the four simple rules and a smattering of fractions, but had not tim 
to apply their knowledge to practical problems, thus being deprived of th 
practice by which alone knowledge of the fundamental rules is retained. / 
large proportion of school children drop out at a stage very little better thai 
total illiteracy. The rest who have passed beyond this dead line are ver) 
likely to go on. That this is so, will be seen by the respectable and ever increas 
ing proportion the four secondary grades bear to grades V-VIII, in spite of th 
fact that each of the secondary grades is a unit in itself, that it is subject to th 
elimination affected by government examinations and by the fact that pupil 
in these grades are at an age when it is necessary for a large number to begi 
earning their living, while pupils within grades V-VIII are normally of the ag 
of compulsory attendance. | 

The main causes of the disproportion in the distribution by grades may b 
summarized as follows:— 


(1) The number of pupils who are late in beginning school. 

(2) The number of small children who commence before 6 or 7 and discon 
tinue during the winter. 

(3) The number of pupils of foreign birth who come in to the lower grade 
at an advanced age. 

(4) The irregularity in attendance through which pupils are not able t 
do the work of a grade in one year. | 

(5) Repetition in the grade through the last cause and other causes. 

(6) The overcrowding of classrooms, especially in the lower grades. 
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, These are the main causes. Five other causes will now be given which 
will be more obvious to the casual observer of the following tables than any 
other, but which, there is reason to believe, are the least important disturbing 
factors. It is necessary to discuss these in full, or at least to analyze them and 
examine them in order to correct erroneous impressions. 

: 
(8) A different interpretation of what constitutes a “grade” by different 
| teachers; in other words inequalities in the grading. 


(7) Inefficiency (including inexperience) on the part of the teacher. 


(9) Defects in the grading system and courses of studies, including varia- 
bility in the time really necessary to complete the work of a grade. 


(10) The mentality of the pupil, including the question as to whether there 
is a large proportion of pupils who through mental or physical back- 
| wardness can not keep up with the work of the class. 


(11) Early school leaving age. 


These five points will now be considered in detail in the order given. 


| (1) Inefficiency on the part of the teacher.—There 1s no doubt that inefficiency. 
on the part of the teacher will have more than anything else to do with want of 
real progress on the part of the pupil, but it is a question whether this want of 
progress will be in a form that will lend itself to statistical measurement or 
that it will be revealed in statistical tables. A grossly inefficient teacher, no 
doubt, will be unable to handle the situation at all and will not bring the pupils 
along to the point at which they will pass a grade, but there are not many such 
teachers. If the inefficiency of the teachers were a very important factor in 
disturbing the distribution of the pupils throughout the grades it ought to be 
clearly revealed in comparative tables for the same provinces, that is, under 
exactly the same grading system. It ought, for example, to be revealed in a 
table for a part of the province where there was a large proportion of third class | 
or permit teachers of short experience as compared with a part having a large 
proportion of graded schools which would necessarily have teachers with better 
training and longer experience. But the difference in the distribution would 
have to be very strong to prove the case against the teacher, for the fact of 
regular attendance is working strongly in favour of graded schools. In Alberta 
(see page 64) we find that in twelve years the graded school pupils attended 
on an average 3 years more than the ungraded. By consulting tables for 
graded and ungraded schools we find the distribution in the graded schools 
much better, but in the western provinces we cannot say that the teacher in 
the graded school is much better qualified than in the ungraded. That this is so 
‘ean be seen by consulting the tables for teachers on pages 75 and 78. It will 
be seen that there is a comparatively small proportion of low class teachers in 
either, and any small superiority of the graded schools in respect to teachers 
would be balanced by the fact that the schools in the country are smaller and 
the pupils are not held a whole year in one grade. On the other hand the per- 
centage of attendance or the number of days attended during the year would | 
easily explain the superiority on point of distribution. Take for example two 
portions of Nova Scotia, Halifax city and Annapolis County. In Halifax city 
the schools are all graded, the percentage of teachers over third class (class C) 
is 71.5 and all except 27 per cent of the teachers have more than 5 years experl- 
ence. In Annapolis County the percentage of pupils in graded schools is 41.8, 
the percentage of third class teachers is 63 and only 26 per cent of the teachers 
have more than 5 years experience while 37 per cent have one year or less. 
Now compare the distribution of pupils from the actual numbers and from the 
percentage in each grade. 


| 


| 
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—— Grade 1 | II III IV Vv Vip AV VIII Ix x XI} | XM 
Numbers— 
Halifax city... 2, Oso st Lo tides dels3re el 120m leet 890 661 521 346 197 136 5 
Annapolis 
county 895 382 387 340 429 328 283 245 285 167 109 
Percentages— ¥ 
Halifax city... 25-9 10-9 11-1 11-0 11-8 8-6 6-4 5- 3-4 1-9 1-2 0° 
Annapolis 
county 23-2 9-9 10-0 8-9 11-1 8-5 7-4 6-1 7-4 4-3 2°8 0- 


The above distribution is fairly typical of the distribution in the city anc 
county from year to year. It is to be noticed that the distribution in Annapolis 
instead of being worse is better than that of Halifax; true, the percentages ir 
the grades in the city are somewhat more smooth and regular than in county 
and thus probably show the earmarks of the graded schools. The sudden rise 
in grade V in the county is probably due to changes in teachers and especially 
to the increase in graded schools and the consequent regrading of pupils 
It would seem, however, that the proportion in the higher grades as comparec 
with the lower is a better index of progress than the smoothness or regularity 
of the distribution. It will be seen that in grades I-IV Halifax has 59 per cent 
and Annapolis 52-0 while in grades V-VIII, the city has 31-9 and the county 
33-1 and in grades IX-XII the city has only 7 per cent to the county’s 14-6 
per cent. This smaller proportion in the upper grades cannot surely be attri- 
buted to an inferiority in the teaching in the city schools. Again it must be 
pointed out that there is no intention here to underestimate the importance of 
good teaching; what is meant is that the results of good teaching are subtle and 
fundamental and consequently are masked by coarser and more superficial 
factors in such statistical tables as have been hitherto available. To measure the 
more subtle factors, finer tables will have to be devised. If one were to examine 
personally the classes of excellent teachers and those of poor teachers, one would 
readily see the difference—the former would be of a higher standard and in 
addition they would show the results of a training that cannot be laid out in a 
course of studies. But so far as the distribution into grades was concerned, the 
excellent teacher might have a higher standard of promotion while the poor 
teacher, content with merely getting the pupils over the course, might be able to 
pass each pupil into a higher grade at the end of the year. In common phrase- 
ology, the excellent teacher would have “honour” pupils, the poor teachers 
“pass” pupils, but their distribution into grades would have very nearly the 
Same appearance on a statistical table. No doubt “honour” pupils would 
show better statistical results the next year, and still better the year after, but 
it is a question whether any great difference would be clearly manifest until 
the entrance examination at the end of grade VIII and then it would be too 
late to trace them back to their cause. Where the excellent teacher will have 
a direct and immediate influence on statistical tables is in his or her ability 
to handle mentally backward pupils; but they, as we shall see later, do not exist. 
in sufficient numbers to bulk largely in the statistics of a whole province. 


(2) A different interpretation by different teachers as to what constitutes a 
grade.—By this is meant that teachers in rural districts, especially if they are 
inexperienced, will not clearly understand the course of studies and will place a 
wrong interpretation on the work of a grade, so that a grade in one school will 
not be comparable with the corresponding grade in another. Again, in the 
lower grades especially, teachers in rural schools promote pupils on their stand- 
ing in test subjects. One teacher will emphasize reading, another arithmetic, 
another both. That is, at the end of a year a pupil will be promoted from. 
grade I into grade II on the strength of his reading even if he is weak 
in arithmetic. Another teacher will cover the arithmetic (or a smattering of it) 
of two or three years and still place the pupil in grade I because he is not up in 
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his reading. This is of very common occurrence in rural schools and is intensi- 
fied by the fact that two or more grades are combined in one class in these rural 
‘miscellaneous schools, to make it possible for the teacher to give each pupil the 
necessary amount of time. Now if this affects the distribution of pupils by 
grades very seriously it ought to be revealed very clearly in comparative tables 
for rural and graded schools, but it would be revealed in a characteristic manner. 
Tt would not be shown by a sudden drop in the higher grades, but in irregular 
distribution throughout the lower grades. Thus grade III might be larger 
than grade II, grade V than grade IV and so on. Whether such symptoms are 
shown can be seen on consulting tables 47 to 52 for Saskatchewan and, 
“Alberta, where we have separate statistics given for rural and graded schools. 
‘It is a question, however, whether any irregularity shown is due to the cause 
mentioned, or to retardation or actual repetition of the grade by backward or 
irregular pupils. 


(3) Defects in the grading system.—The ordinary observer will say that the 

‘reason a pupil will not pass a grade in a year is that it is too difficult, or that one 
‘grade requires more than one year’s work and another less. Now these are 
‘points that are very difficult to settle. A consistent piling up in one particular 
grade from year to year and a drop on either side of it ought to be a sign that 
that grade is more difficult than the others. The tables of grades may be studied 
for such symptoms, with this caution: indefiniteness in grading as already 
explained and other factors may contribute to this piling up. The best way to 
‘settle the point is to see whether there is any county or part of any province 
where the distribution of the pupils comes near to the ideal—that is, where the 
pupils manifestly pass regularly through the grade from year to year without 
interruption. If such can be found for whole counties it will be a certain sign 
that the pupils are not a selection mentally; that is, it will be clear that the 
pupils of a whole county are not all geniuses while the pupils of another county 
are all dunces. If the pupils of one county pass from grade to grade regularly, 
it is a certain indication that there can be very little wrong with the grading 
system of the province, even though the distribution in the whole province 
may be far from ideal. We are fortunate in being able to find such in the counties 
of Colchester, Hants, Kings and Pictou in Nova Scotia. The distribution in 
1919 of the girls in these four counties in actual numbers and also in percentages 
of the total of grades I-VIII are given side by side with the distribution, in 
the same grades and under identically the same system, of the boys in Rich- 
mond, the county in Nova Scotia which shows the poorest distribution. Grades 
1X-XII have not been included because in these grades there are many pupils 
from other counties attending the county academies. This would be especially 
true of Pictou Academy. 


46.—Distribution of Girls in Grades I-VIII in Colchester, Hants, Kings and Pictou Counties, N.S., 1919, compared 
with the distribution of Boys in Richmond County, N.S., 1919. 
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This distribution of the girls in the four best counties of Nova Scotia is 
really remarkable. The regularity should be noted and also the small differ- 
ences between the percentage proportions in Grade VIII and Il. Now grade VIII 
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of 1919 contain the survivors of the 1,115 girls in grade II of 1913. As the school 
enrolment has increased since 1913, and as grade VIII of 1919 would naturally 
be decreased by a mortality of about 0-5 per cent per year, it is clear that grade 
VIIT of 1919 has about 84 p.c. of the possible number of girls, which is as nearly 
perfect as human traits admit when spread over the period of seven years. 
This is certain proof that the grading in Nova Scotia is not too difficult. To 
compare with the distribution of the girls in the four best counties we have given 
the figures of the worst county distribution of boys in the province. No one will 
think of contending that there is any selection of mentality in either distribu- 
tion. True, the distribution of the girls is usually better than that of the boys. 
There are many reasons for this, and one may be that girls develop earlier than 
boys; that is, a girl of 10 is probably older mentally than a boy of 10. When 
both come to the age of 14, however, the boys are more likely to drop out than 
the girls, so that the girls have the double advantage of earlier development 
and a longer period at school. At the same time this has nothing to do with 
native mentality nor is it any argument in favour of the contention that some 
grades are too difficult. The distribution of the boys in the four counties, 
Colchester, etc., will now be given side by side with that of the girls in Richmond 
county. 


17.—Distribution of Boys in Grades I-VIII in Colchester, Hants, Kings and Pictou Counties, N.S., compared 
with distribution of Girls in Richmond County, N.S., 1919. 


—- ie 1a wee Jive V. VI. VIL. VIII. |Total. 
Numbers— 
Boys, Colchester, ete. 0.5242, ee. 2,695 1,209 1232 10S 1,161 999 730 619 9,756: 
Ginie Rich m ondsc. bee eee 468 128 Ions 97 129 82 es 56 | 1,156! 
Percentages— 
Boys, Colchester} ete. .00.)..... 056.03 27-6 12-4 12-6 11-6 11-9 10-2 7-6 6-3 100 
Girls. Richmond 25 semeate seme 40-5 11-1 10-8 8-4 11-1 7-1 6-3 4.9 100 


It is to be noticed that the divergency between the two groups is not so 
strongly marked as in the other case, but still sufficiently strongly marked to 
suggest that it is not sex or mentality or. unfairness in the grading system, but 
opportunity that is the chief cause of poor distribution. It is suggested here that 
a study of the distribution in the whole province from year to year under the 
same grading systems (with slight changes in 1904 and 1912) as given on pages 
49, 50, 54 and 60 would prove interesting. 


(4) Early school leaving.—It is quite true, of course, that early schoo! 
leaving is a strong reason why the numbers in the upper grades are compara- 
tively small. Below are given the percentages in grades VI-VIII for eight 
years in two counties in Nova Scotia. The age of school enrolment in this 
province is not given by individual years, but by three groups, ‘under 5 years,”’ 
‘from 5 to 15,” and “over 15 years.” Pupils over 15 years should have passed 
beyond grade VIII, but there is no doubt that the county which has the larger 
proportion at school over 15 has also a larger proportion at 13 and 14 (the ages 
at which the serious dropping out usually begins). It will be noticed that in 
every year except one the county with the older children has the greater propor- 
tion in the upper grades. 
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The question is, however—a very important question—which is cause and 
which effect in this case. Does the county make a poorer showing because 
its pupils drop out early, or do they drop out early because when they come to 
the age of 13 or 14 they are in low grades? In either case, this is not at all a 
necessary factor in disturbing a table of distribution of enrolment. By con- 
sulting diagram it will be seen that there are enough and more than enough 
up to the age of 13 to fulfil the conditions of ideal grading. If all the pupils in 
school at the age of 14 plus the number at 12 and 13 who began school at 5 and 6 
were up to grade, there would be sufficient in grade VIII to meet ideal require- 
ments. Where dropping out of school has a bearing on grade distribution, it 
is due to the fact that the pupils who drop out at 13 and 14 were either late in 
commencing school, or irregular in attendance while at school and by the time 
they have come to this age they are still in grade IV or V (See the proportions 
in grades I-IV over the age of 12 in tables 37 to 39). The younger pupils in these 
grades will probably keep on, but the older-pupils are very likely to drop out. 

At the foot of table 23 is given the average age of each grade. It will be 
noticed that between grades II and V there is a greater interval of time than 
between VI and IX. At first sight it would appear that this is because the latter 
group of grades requires a shorter time, but a close study of the three tables 
of age and grade will point to the suggestion that it is due, at least in part, to 
the dropping out of older pupils in grades IV and V, leaving the younger ones 
or the pupils who have commenced at a normal age and made normal progress to 
go on with the higher grades. To illustrate by an extreme but possible case, 
suppose there were 1,000 at an average age of 11 in grade V and 1,000 at the age 
of 14 also in grade V. The average age in grade V would thus be 12% years. 
Suppose the 1,000 at the age of 14 dropped out at this grade and the 1,000 at 
the age of 11 went on a year later to grade VI, the average age of grade VI 
would be 12—a half year younger than that of grade V. All the known facts, 
therefore, seem to point out that dropping out of pupils does not occur at a 
sufficiently early age to prevent them from completing the elementary grades 
supposing they had begun school on time and attended regularly while there. 
The serious fact is, not that they drop out of school at 13, but that they have 
spent only two or three actual school years there before coming to this age. 


(5) The mentality of the pupil.—The general impression is that the reason 
a pupil is retarded is because he is mentally backward; that if a pupil has to 
repeat a grade it is because he lacks ability to do the work of that grade in one 
year. No one doubts that there are mentally backward pupils, but that the 
proportion of these to the total is great enough to affect the appearance of a 
table of distribution by grade is open to question. The other factors that enter 
into the retardation of pupils have already been enumerated and they are so 
numerous and so powerful that it is to be expected that mental backwardness 
will prove but a very small factor and will affect but a small proportion of school 
children. The consideration of the attainments of girls and boys, of pupils in 
graded schools and ungraded schools, of communities showing regular attend- 
ance and irregular attendance, and other factors does not, at the same time admit 
of a separate analysis according to mental or physical defects or the absence of 
such. The mentally or physically defective pupil receives more and 
more attention through medical and dental inspection of schools and statistics 
of the results of each inspection would be very useful. It is to be regretted 
that such statistics as can be obtained are very meagre. Such as they are, are 
given on pages 105-110, and represent sample cases rather than whole provinces. 
They will, however, indicate probable proportions. 

The proportion of pupils who are too backward mentally to take advantage 
of ordinary class work has not been ascertained as yet, but approximations and 
tendencies can be discussed. It is well known to scientists that human traits 
are distributed according to certain well-defined types of distribution. If for 
instance, a thousand trained persons were shooting at the same mark, the 
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majority of shots would range themselves around a certain point in the vicinity 
of the bull’s-eye, while an ever decreasing number would be arranged farther 
and farther away from the bull’s-eye, but—and this is the important point— 
about the same number on one side of it as on the other. It is acknowledged 
that it is the same with mental traits. Under the same conditions the same 
number will be above the attainments of the ‘‘average person’”’ as below them; 
that is, curves of such traits would take the form of what is known as the prob- 
ability curve or the normal curve of errors. The chances are that if a class or 
group of say 2,250 in the same grade had begun together and attended with the 
same regularity for one year, there would be found 3 mentally deficient who 
could make no progress at all; 45 who were decidedly too weak to keep pace 
with the work of the grade and who without doubt would have to remain in 
the grade for another year or longer; 375 who were doubtful cases; that is, the 
teacher would have difficulty in deciding whether to promote them at the end > 
of the year or require them to repeat the grade for another year, and his or her 
action would be decided by the adequacy of accommodation in the classrooms; 
1,300 would without doubt pass on to the next grade at the end of the year; 375 
would be doubtful on the other side; the teacher would have had difficulty 
during the school year in deciding whether or not to hold them back the whole 
year in the same grade and his or her action would depend upon circumstances; 
45 would without doubt have covered two grades in the year while 3 would be 
““geniuses’’ as far ahead of the average as the mentally deficient were behind 
it and probably as little benefited by the ordinary school curriculum. These 
figures must not be considered as definite—they are used merely to show relative 
tendencies. The fact itself has been made a subject of close study by great 
educationists among whom may be mentioned Professor Sargent of London 
University, one time Educational Advisor to Lord Milner. 

It may be interesting to give two illustrations of this tendency from actual 
conditions in Canada, one from the distribution of examination credits in com- 
position and Rhetoric in grade [IX in Manitoba in 1905; the others from an 
analysis of retardation in Alberta in 1915. 


(1) Distribution of high school examination marks in Composition and Rhe- 
toric, grade IX, Mamtoba, 1905.—From some hundred different tables and 
curves of examination results compiled, this one on Composition and Rhetoric 
has been selected, not because it shows the best distribution—several others 
show as good—but because the nature of the subject admits of better examina- 
tion results than any other. That is, it is a subject that admits of all degrees of 
perfection. It has not the fault of many papers in being too difficult to be 
attempted by some and too easy to show the real standing of others. Compo- 
sition, one would expect, is a subject on which the largest proportion of candi- 
dates would make the average mark and a decreasing number would vary above 
or below this mark. The same high school examination papers are set for all 
the pupils in the province who are in that grade; they are examined or “read” 
by high school teachers and intermediate school principals of accredited stand- 
ing, who meet in Winnipeg for this purpose in July. A paper on composition, 
for example, is read by a group selected by the presiding examiner for this pur- 
pose, a chairman being placed at the head of each group. The group first of all 
discuss the paper set, decide upon what constitutes a satisfactory answer to a 
set question and the value to be attached to a perfect answer to each question. 
After this discussion which may take two days, the chairman takes at random a 
candidate’s paper and reads it aloud, one answer at a time. Each examiner 
evaluates it independently in terms of the percentage of a perfectly satisfactory 
answer. After the first paper is thus finished, the examiners compare their 
results and often average them. A typical actual case may be here cited. 
At a centre in another province than Manitoba the first paper was thus read and 
evaluated by the group, on averaging the different values attached to the answer 
the average came to 70 per cent, the highest value given was 72, the lowest 
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68---a range of 4 in a group of about 20. In spite of this satisfactory result 
another and another paper was read and compared and the range was thus 
reduced and a larger majority of the group was ranged around the average. 
This would seem to be an excellent system and the values given to such exami- 
nation papers seem worth analyzing.’ The examination on Composition and 
Rhetoric in question was written by 510 candidates—a rather low number to 
show results favourable to the point which we are trying to illustrate (exception 
would come out more prominently in a few cases than in a very large number) ; 
1,000 would be better and 10,000 would be still better. The results as given 
below are therefore all the more satisfactory. | 


15 papers were marked 20 or under. 
10 (73 (Z9 


25 
26 of ee 30 
30 (<4 (74 35 
40 ce (74 40 
55 ds ‘$a GAD 
2, (74 } (<4 
Peers tupesie 8s 
51 (44 (<4 60 
41 “6 fe 65 
31 1 (<4 (¥4 70 
94 (74 oe re: 
18 “ *S 80 
13 i * 85 and over. 

510 


On closer analysis of the figures it was found that— 


The lowest 5 per cent of the candidates received on the average 20-5marks. 
(<9 next 20 (<3 (79 (79 66 36-2 66 


“ next 50 73 73 73 73 5232 Shr 
(73 next 20) ce (<3 (7 (<9 68 E 5 (<3 
“ highest 5 i‘. % * ‘¢ about 84-0 


Now 20 marks would be considered absolute failure; that is there would be 
no hope that the candidate who received only 20 marks on one subject would 
be able to pass grade IX. 

Around 35 would be considered a ‘‘conditioned”’ standing; that is, a candi- 
date receiving 35 marks on this paper would be allowed to pass if he made an 
average of 50 on all the papers written for grade IX. 

A candidate receiving 50 marks would be a ‘“‘pass’’ candidate. The import- 
ant point to be observed in these results is the fact that the candidates are 
arranged at almost equal intervals in the same proportions on either side of the 
average 52-2: 121 are below 45, 127 are above 60, while 262 are, or about half 
the whole, between 45 and 60. If a curve is drawn of this distribution it will 
be found to conform very closely with the curve of probability. If the number 
of candidates had been greater the conformity would have been closer. 


(2) Analysis of retardation in Alberta in 1915.—On page 56 is given a table 
of age, sex and grade taken from the Annual Report of Alberta for 1915. The 
teachers when making up this table were required to give the reason for retarda- 
tion and these reasons were classified. There is no doubt that the results 
obtained are open to a great many objections. In that year there were 4,218 
teachers (although only 444 of these were third class, the rest above) and the 
results would be vitiated by the difference in standpoint represented by this 
large number of teachers, to say nothing of defects in judgment. This stand- 
point would be subject to the same law as the mentality of the pupils. If 
4,000 persons were to judge the same average child, the chances are that the 
majority would class him as average while a portion would class him slightly 
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below or above and a small number would be found to class him as defective 
or “‘bright.’”’? This law is, however, counteracted here by the tendency to con- 
sider the pupil who, because of irregularity in attendance or other reasons, is 
behind with his work, mentally backward and the one who is well up in his 
work unusually bright. One would expect therefore to find in the returns a 
very large percentage of mentally backward children. As a matter of fact only 
4-81 per cent of a total of 81,768 are returned as mentally backward, although 
30:48 per cent of the same total are returned as retarded. This is remarkable 
and’ would seem to bear the stamp of trustworthiness.. Only 9-09 per cent of 
the total are returned as retarded through defects in the pupils, half of which 
defect are stated to be due to physical defects or ‘“‘indifference.’”’ The same 
returns gave 27-9 per cent as accelerated, that is in a grade above the age, 
taking 7 as the standard for grade I, 8 for grade II and so on up. Now a pupil 
who began school at 5 or 6 was returned as accelerated although he was only in 
grade I and had really taken no step ahead. There were 10,993 (or 12-77 per 
cent of the total) of such pupils in grades I and II alone. If a pupil had com- 
menced at the age of 6 in grade I and had gone on at the normal rate he should 
be in grade IV at the age of 9 and would be returned as accelerated because 
the normal age for grade IV was 10 years. The indications-are that if proper 
deductions are made, the percentage really accelerated, that is, those who were 
able to do the work of a grade in less than one year, would correspond very 
closely to the percentage retarded through defects in themselves, not want o 
opportunity. The table given below is a summary of the results discussed 
It will be interesting to see how the proportions vary in different types of schools. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RETARDED Purits IN ALBERTA PusBLicty CONTROLLED ScHOOLs, IN 1915. 


Number of pupils Number retarded. Percentage of 
represented. retarded. 
Type of Schools. -—|— $$ Remarks. 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
Rural... ete | 15,038} 18,694) 28,732} 7,999] 6,735} 14,734; 53-19} 49-18) 50-98|Retardations here means 
Villase) setae gee 3,196 2,949 6, 145 1,411 1, 187 2,598 44-14 40-59 46-33] over normal age in 
Town.: ree rome ae ase 13, 927 13,861] 27,788 5,292 4,754} 10,046 38-00 34-30 27-31} grade: 7 years of age is 
Ciby.. 0s Pie sue a 9,546 9,557} 19,103 3,391 3,096 6,487 35-52 32-40 20-52} taken as normal age 
. for Grade 1 and a year 
Lotalewine aves): 41,707; 40,061) 81,768} 18,093] 15,772} 33,865] 43-38} 39-40] 41-42]! is allowed for each 
succeeding grade. 


| 
nannies, nad TP Ue SRN aN AIG aetS NN 


ALLEGED REASONS FOR RETARDATION, AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS. 


Percentages of total number of pupils sampled in each type of school. 
Type of School. Defects in Pupils. Want of opportunity. Special. 
; aS 
> 4 5 o : ~ c 
hcg Pa = qi ; Pee ar rat ga] oa. eal eS 
: iu) | 3 es ‘Stren _ fo o1o & Gla Ono # 34 ‘ Sae]s 
28/8.) ay [Ses 8. | 3 PSP sie, SiSseess| sb] og) ee] Ba 
SF} SS / Ps ls gs s8 |] 6 (Sas SasiSeciae siege) 82) € | 8) bs 
= |seilael6 £/88| a.lO alo alosalegeiss8/ee) & | 88] £s 
Rural...............| 0-56] 3-27) 0-52} 1-57] 3-03} 8-95] 1-88] 4-24] 0-63] 1-86] 0-64] 14-76] 24-01! 10-18] 7-84 
Village..............| 0-79] 3-52} 0-88} 2-19] 3-43] 10-81] 0-63! 7-42} 0-11] 0-15] 0-00] 10-09] 18-40} 8-22] 8-90 
Town...............| 0-46} 5-09} 0-67} 2-55] 1-72] 10-49] 0-00] 3-84! 0-00} 0-00| 0-00] 5-78] 9-62] 2-91] 4-29 
City................] 0-46] 4-89) 0-56]. 1-83] 1-28] 9-02] 0-00] 3-241 0-00] 0-00] 0-00| 4:17| 7-41] 1-67! 3-13 
Total...............] 0-52} 4-29} 0-67] 1-84] 2-21] 9-09] 0-71] 4-11] 0-23] 0-66] 0-23] 8-88] 14-82] 5-57] 5-62 


Note.—Causes not stated 6-32 p.c. 


These considerations suggest, to say the least, that a table of distribution 
of pupils by grade will not reveal or be disturbed by the mentality of the pupil, 
because there are probably as many above the average mentality as below it 
and both are in decreasing numbers. To these considerations may be added 
the very obvious one that if the proportions of defectives, or “geniuses” in a 
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province were sufficiently large to disturb the distribution into grades it would 
be shown by an unduly large number in the lowest and highest grades and a 
depression in the intermediate grades. As already stated, no one doubts the 
existence of these mentally backward pupils, and it is interesting to know that 
the problem of handling them is receiving greater and greater attention. The 
extent to which this is being done in Canada is partially surveyed on page 105 
in the section on medical inspection and education of defectives. | 
The study of the problem of mentality of school children has occupied a 
large part of the life work of such men as Binet, whose written works give a 
good account of what is being done in France towards its solution. At the 
same time it must never be forgotten that there is probably an equal number 
who are as far above the normal as these are below it, and that from the point of 
view of their value to the country these claim at least as much special attention 
as their unfortunate complements. Their outlook may be blighted through 
being held down to the regular course of study and to the pace of the average 
pupils. Suppose, for example, two boys entered a graded school at the age of 
nine, the one three years below the average intelligence and the other three 


_ years above it. Under ordinary conditions the bright boy would be held down 


to a grade a year and by the time he reached 14 years of age he would be in 
erade VI, the other boy would be still in grade III. Supposing both of them left 
school at 14, the bright boy would be little better equipped for life educationally 
than the dull one. Now the best that a special class for the dull boy could do 
would be to advance him a year or two, while the bright boy under favourable 
conditions would have finished his first year in high school and thus laid a 
foundation on which, with sufficient ambition and determination he could go 
on of his own accord towards higher education. 
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COMPARATIVE COURSES OF STUDY IN REPRESENTATIVE SUBJECTS IN THE PROVINCES OF CANADA AS IN 1920. 


Graves I ann II. 


Study of numbers to 
100 and all their combi- 
nations. Addition and 
Subtraction. Multiplica~ 
tion tables to § times. 


ARITHMETIC 


Gnaves IIT axp IV 


sine wean vey tables 
finished. Drill on four 
rimary rules. (City) 

me, also Reduction 
and Compound rules. 


Grapes V anv VI. 


Reduction and Com- 
und rules. Fractions, 
vulgar und Decimal. 
(City) Vulgar and Deci- 
mal fractions. 


Graves VIT ann VIIT. 


Porcentage in its vari- 
ous applications. Easy 
menguration, — practical 
probloms. , 
(City) Same, 


HISTORY 


Graves V ann VI. 


British History to ond 
a Norman Period, 


History to 
(City) British Histo 
( rit istor: 
to 1603. Canadian Tia. 


tory to 1763, 


Gnapes VIL ann VIII, 


Genoral outline of Bri- 
tish and Canadian His- 
tory, (City) British and 
Canadian History to 
present day. 


= 


Gnaves I anv IT 


Graves III ann IV 


Grapes V anv VI. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Gnapes V ano VI. 


Burope orally, 


Grapes VII anv VIII. 


British Empire and 
United States minutely, 
(iy) Asia, Afrien and 

jcoanin. 


Grapes I anv IL, 


Primor First Reader 
aL eae reading. 
Spelling. fords and 
sentences from ri 
and other sources. 
{oify) Firat Readur Ist 
all, 


READING AND SPEL- 
LING, 


COMPOSITION AND 
SPELLING. 


Guanes IL awd IV. 


Simple exercises in 
word-building and son- 
aot oe 
cription iuc- 
tion of short stories rend 
or told. (City) Same, 
Elementary Formal 
Grammar, 


Guaves VIL anv VIIT. 


Gnapes V ano VI. 


Gnapes Vit ann VILL. 


Guapes V ano VI. 


Grapes VIL ano VIL. 


Graves I ann I. 


Gnaves IIT ano IV, 


Nova Scorta... . Processes of numbers | Numbers to 100,000. Fractions,—Vulgar and y Canad: ‘ 
eae Ley, Addition: || Naimenrntice settles ||| dectwsales Guar snuwegell Weenie taste geptineel liereity once a || Pistons, ot Canes, ie 
and Multiplication tables | completed and applied. | Concoption of per cent. | tions, including discount, : antares 
to7. Division, Measures and weights, measures, ete. | notes, «tocks and deben- ¥ Ba ial poveramenlas 
weights. Eusy factoring. | Cubical'contents. ‘Reo- | tures. Book-keeping en- Pon eh History 
Small fractions. tilinear and curvilinear | trig, Metric System. Be Nae 
surfaces. Kigebraical notation and bs \ 
application. 
Grapes I anv I. Graves IIT anv IV, Gnapus V anv VI. Grapes VII anv VIII, Gnaves V ann VI. Grapes VIL anp VIII. 
New Brunswick... (City and Town Schools) All fundamental opera Factors, _ multiples, ercentage in all i Barly -studi js of 
Study of numbers to 100 tions on numbers up to fractions denominate A eter yees eoinaas Coan iat ion (ore ea 
Multiplication tables to | 1,000 with application. numbers, Metric Syeven’ || Sorumieion Inauranot: Se tap tooks ened Onnacliicomipleuee’ 
10 times. Standard IL Same. Tables of weights and | Simple and compound : 


(Country Schools) 
Standard Il. Same. 


measures, operations in- 
volving these. English 
money. Compound num 
bers. Decimal fractions. 
Standard IV, Same 
algo percentage with all 
its ordinary applications. 


interest, discount. 
Square root, measure- 
ments of areas, circles, 
lumber and ‘solidity. 
ipecilic gravity, 
Standard V. Samo.— 
cube root. 


Years I anv Il. 


Years III axp IV 


Years V anv VI, 


Yeans VIE ann VIII. 


Yeans V anv VI. 


North Amorica with 
Dominion of Canada in 
dotail, Our trade rela 
tions with othor eoun- 
tries, Our resouroes, in- 
dustries, routes of tra- 
vels, seaports, etc, 


Countries of commer- 
cial importance in North 
and South Amerien and 
Euro intly Brie 
tish Isles, France, Ger- 
many, Asin and Africa, 


Phonic practice. Word 
analysis. Spelling of 
easy and phonic words, 


Sentence practice. Short 
stories reproduced orally 
and in writing. Punctua- 
tion Capitals, Abbrevia- 
tions. 


Graves V ano VI. 
a 


Grapes VIL anp VIII. 


Graves ‘I anv I. 


Guapes III anp IV, 


Geography of Dom- 
inion of Gannda and 
New Foundland com- 
ploted. General Geog- 
raphy of North America 
with special attention to 
United States, 


Europe and the British 
Empire. Genoral geog- 
raphy of Asia, Africa ani 
South America. 


Yeans VIL ann VIII. 


Yeans V anv VI. 


———— 


Phonica, Second Pri- 
mer, word-building re- 
producing of  atorics, 
description of picture, 
familiar objects and in- 
cidents. Oral spelling. 


Oral composition and 
recitation, Weekly exer- 
cise in written composi- 
tion with special atten- 
tion to capital letters and 

nctuation marks. 

ter-writing, spelling 
and dictation. 


—————————————————————————————————————— 


COMPOSITION. 


Grapes V anv VI, 


Formal Greer. 


ler. (Cit 5 Weiter 
. i rit 
wi letters aod abort ro 


says. Speller. 


SPECIAL. 


Gnaves VII axp VIII. 


(City) Latin: “Collar 
and Di ¥ 1 


yaniell to 

134 inclusive. tae 
En oa a 
1 to 61 in a 
rimontal prac- 


Graves V anv VI. 


Grapes VII anv VIIT. 


Oral and written exer- 


cives narrative and des- 
criptive, 


braic notation and 
nance ot formulas. 


Grapes V axp VI. 


Graves VIL anv VIII. 


Oral composition and 
recitation. Written 
composition, Writing of 
short, fa once each 
month. Spelling from 
text-book. Study of 
words continued. 


and Carruthers). 


Years VII any VIII. 
oe SS 


Quessc Protestant Study of | numbers. Four fundamental oper- Fundamental opera- ids, boar \- is 
Senoous. Addition and. Subtrac; | ations H.C.F., LCM. | ations, Common Prac. prilidss Ronse mess: | History of Canada to’ |!" History of Conssa'to: | Norihiand South/Ams-) || — All) the.” continents: 
r S Simple exercises in frac- tions. Denominate num- Percentages and thei inte. erica, Europe with spe- British Empire in par- 
with numbers. Nota- | tions. Commercial tab- | bers. Application of | applicution, Ladustria] to 1003, | cial ‘study of British | ticular. 
tion and Numeration. | jex in common use. | these. Decimal Frac- | applications of Arith- sales. 
Multiplication tables to Simple exercises in ro- tions. Practial measure- metic. 
6 times, Mental arith- | duction. Mental arith- | ments up to rectilinear 
metic. metic. surfaces. Industrial 
problems. 
Boox I. Boox I. Boox III. Boox IV, Book UL. Boox IV. Boox IL. Boox IV 
ONTARIO... . Study of numbers to Numbers to 100,000, Vulgar fractii Tab: 
of J Numbers ,0 gar fractions. Tab Decimals. Percentage is i 
20. Addition and Sub~ | Multiplication and Divi- | tes of money, tine, ete. | with all its ordinary ap- eee Creat arent oe aibdearth: ate Nori Latita de eae 
traction begae. Object” | sion, Relation of min- | Reduetion ‘and com- | plications. Simple Priiah and Canadien 3 Fie eh er America ang Cones Seasons, Winds, etc. The 
re Gare 23 = ve ute, hour, day, ete. en pound rules. Factors, and bank aceounts,show- | History. Great events iene rent history. Civil minutely. Tie in reat Mountain — ani 
wart, foot, yard. ete, | probleme not involving | measures and multiples, | ing desosite and with | of current world bistory- Sersmnent of Canada, rticular. important | Miver Systeme. 
Sa rpg more than two steps. Addition and ‘Subtras- drawals, Cheques. isin Teseons dai || SOYea Neory toi pre- local commerce, trade | Jines, etc. au  eslhces 
tion of easy fenctions. | “Notes, local, municipal, govern- | gent time with more at- | Toute® cle eet rei 
imple percentage. ment and duties of citi- tention given to poriods 4 their cad rewources, 
zenship. since 1685. routes, centres of popu- 
lation.” British Isles and 
Canada minutely. 
Grapzs I axp IL. Grapes III anv IV. Graves V anv VI. Guaves VII ano VIIL. Graves V anv VI. Grapes VI anv VI. Grapes V anp VL Gra VII anv VILL. 
ES i DES 
SSS ee 
Manrropa. Study of numbers to Numeration and nota Reduction, Compound Right i ‘ti fi 
tied i. o x My tangled triangles . ‘iti ‘anadi i ‘i ‘i 
ae Drill Seer tion to 1,000, Multipli- | multiplication and divie | and weectialoerians; levis Beitial History 0 1700: ppritish and Ae, aan Study_of the Conti- Review. _ Special em= 
Subtenction. Multiplicer | cation by use of factors. | sion. I .. LCM. indery, ete. Percentage | 1763. ‘The idea of gov- Govorsmert,  Fedaral Tees Vetudy of | phasis on British Em- 
dition of «single columa | Addend, Minuend, ete, | solid measures. Desi Bele ae coenponnd) (Oe caam Meo) aod anperial tish ‘Empire and the | > teats 
of figures. Compound Addition and | mals. Simple work in | interest, Partnership wn United Kingdom in de- 
Subtraction. Simple | percentage. Problems, | and proportion. Longi- tail, 
problems with written mental arithmetic. tude and time. Mental 
solution. arithmatie. 
3 te ; y ; . 
Graves I and Gnavgs III anp IV. Graves V-anp VI, Guaves VII any VUL. Gnaves V anv VI. Guaves VII anv VILL. Guaves V anv VI. Gnaves VIL anv VIII. 
SASKATCHEWAN Study of numbers to Four fundamental oper- Exercises infundamen- | Papori f 
& : lan 5 n poring and carpeting. i 7 : F 
skeen | stem Oa tea | tlammummncen, | Cibo te: | maceeibonyucery | Cumin pret | aneisy Soak Are | uleay a sete Be 
Rasy ple . suaaeee contage in all its upplicn- ) 2 H 7 America, ot. ful wt ol 5 
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and written, 
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Finst Reaper. 
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‘Tum Reapen, 


Founrn Reapen, 


‘Tump Reapen, 
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combinations to 20. 
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common fractions, 
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Table 19 attempts to bring together the distribution by grade in the pub- 
licly controlled institutions in all the provinces except the Roman Catholic 
schools in Quebec, of which the grading cannot be set down on a comparative 
basis, as it is up to the present impossible to ascertain how many pupils of 
secondary grades attend the classical colleges, or how many of the pupils of the 
different grades attend public or private institutions, or how the grades themselves 
compare with the grades in other provinces. The comparison:so far as indicated 
is fairly accurate, except possibly in the case of British Columbia. 

Enough has been said to point out that the above table conceals more 
than it reveals. In such provinces as have the same system of grading it shows 
how they compare in the tendencies to which the table points especially in:— 


(1) The large number in the earlier grades as compared with the later 
grades. 


(2) The crowding in grade I. 


To enable a better analysis of these figures to be made a summary of the 
course of study in each province is now given. 
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Historical Analysis of Distribution by Grades. 


A historical analysis of distribution by grades is a better means of forming 
an estimate of the work done by schools than analysis of any one year. This 
will be realized when the distribution of 1918 or 1919 is considered in view of the 
influenza epidemic, and, in the case of secondary grades especially, when any of 
the years during the war is taken. Again it would be unfair to place a table of 
distribution in a new province side by side with that of an old province for the 
sake of estimating the comparative merits of the work in these two provinces. 
In the case of historical tables, it is clear that if one province shows a better 
distribution than another, but if the latter shows a more rapid and steady 
growth than the former, a basis of comparison is thus given. The tables which 
follow use the nomenclature of the province concerned. Table 21 gives the 
distribution by grades in the five provinces which use the twelve grade system 
(Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta) during 
eight years. A longer period is not admissible because. Alberta did not intro- 
duce the twelve grade system until 1912. Eight years, again, is the natural 
elementary school life. Again eight years carry us back almost as far as the 
census year 1911. The table makes a sharp division between elementary and 
secondary grades for this reason. For the sake of convenience in analyzing 
this distribution, table 21 gives the same facts in percentages of the total in the 
elementary grades and separately of the total in secondary grades. This has 
the advantage of showing both the growth of secondary work and the com- 
parative elimination from year to year in the elementary grades and in the 
secondary grades. Tables 23-32 give such historical statistics of distribution 
as are available for each province. The statistics of Quebec are given separately 
for the Roman Catholic and Protestant schools, as their grading systems are 
not the same. 


21.—Distribution of Pupils in Publicly Controlled Schools by Grades, totalled for five provinces (N.S., N.B., Man., 
Sask., Alta.), for eight years, 1912-1919. 


NUMBERS. 

Grand 
Number of Pupils in Elementary Grades. ; Number in Secondary Total in 
Grades. Elemen- 
Year. | —_—_—_—_—_—_—— tary and 
IX Secon- 

I. eae ils: Va V. VI. VII. | VIIL.| Total.:| and) XI. | XID) Dotal | dary. 

X. Grades 
1912...| 92,835) 42,554) 44,293) 40,807] 32,023) 20,595] 14, 943/15, 143) 302, 643/13, 355 2,815 734} 16,904] 319,547 
1913...} 129,349] 58,248} 58,989) 55,044) 43,399! 27,663) 19,256)/19,882) 410,651)......|......]...... 23,316} 433,967 
1914...| 137,011] 63,591) 63,560| 58,780) 45,992); 30,408) 21,097/21,958) 442,397)......]......]...--. 26,054} 468,451 
1915...| 136,552} 68,465] 67,730) 62,121) 49,383] 33,512) 22,956/24,767| 465,990)......]......]...... 29,917| 495,907 
1916...| 137,244] 69,236] 70,035] 65,776] 48,399] 35,624] 24,448)/24,860) 476,959)......]......]..... 31,443] 508,402 


1917...| 144,210] 69,736] 72,943] 67,101] 55,451] 37,615) 26,534/26, 730) 500, 220/23, 653} 5,758) 1,504| 30,915) 531,135 
1918...| 148,292] 70,309} 72,867] 69,480} 56,467|- 40,129] 28,738/28,077| 513, 734/24, 596) 6,082] 1,383] 32,261) 545,995 
1919...| 157,678] 72,284] 74,199} 70,804] 58,712] 42,883) 30,477/30,175| 537,446/27, 042] 6,366) 1,490) 34,898) 572,344 


PERCENTAGES. 
1912 29-50 13-30 13-90 12-77 10-02 6-45 4-67] 4-74 94-71) 4-18} 0-88} 0-23 5-29 100-0 
1913 29-88 J2-45 13-62 12-71 10-02 6-39 4-45) 4-59 Osh [ee earl cee eee ee 5-15 100-0 
1914 29-07 12 49 13-49 12-47 9-76 6-45 AAR! 84 GGi « WOSCRT|E weer: | ieeestck |e tae 6-13 100-0 
1915 27-54 15°81 13-66 12-53 9-96 6-76 4-63} 4-99 93 800i eet a| ey Teepe 6-10 100-0 
1916 27-00 13-62 13-78 12-94 9-52 7:01 4-81| 4-89 to 8 aro A Prats PyiR el Meer tac aed tt 6-18 100-0 
1917 27-15 13-13 13-73} 12-63 10-44 7-82 5-00) 5-03 94-18; 4-45} 1-08] 0-28 5-82 100-0 
1918 27-16 12-88 13-35 12-73 10-34 7:35 5-26] 5-14 94-09] 4-50} 1-11} 0-25 5-91 100-0 
1919 27-55 12-63 12-96 12-37 10-26 7-49 S-o2|) ose 93-90] 4-72} 1-11] 0-26 6:10 100-0 
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22.—Prince Edward Island Publicly Controlled Schools—Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1904- 919. 


_. Nors.—The grand totals up to 1914 are the sum of the Grades and do not correspond to the totals for the province as 
_ given in Table 2, since Prince of Wales College is here included. 


| a es va | Sap aad mae aie 


21929—4 


Elementary Grades. Secondary. Total. 
—————~—— | | Grand 
Year. Prince. Total 
Primer Books Book Book Book of Wales | Elemen- |Secondary| Ungraded 
Book I. | II & ITI. TV: Vie ‘Vile College. tary. 
PEL GOS oo See ot 4,698 6, 239 3,520 PE 1,695 PAU UN Sesto IM ence oi a 102 19,231 
fib COA eee 2 4,679 6,151 3, 643 2,850 1,794 DOTA ercgt eercne baea ee ete 155 19,469 
ee ae ean 4,519 5,690 3,388 2,916 1,735 PAU} Mamba weer [EB ne te ioe esi 738 19, 206 
REBOOG. oes focste as 4,798 6,016 3,540 4,195 ATR Dae Sa I POs eid cai atlas SOW aos 2ibye 210 19,036 
MOS oS iccistehon eld 4,709 5,062 3,614 4,491 136 PEE ea So Mclain De Ea tet | a bas Ca 18,252 
WMOO. occa =. ous 5,131 5, 240 3,677 3,977 48 OS lmeet cenoen Cl a eee eae |e TEES ore, 18,358 
MOTO seat. cte 5,643 5,103 3, 282 3,895 9 ORO Neen rema tal auer say oka era aie 18,171 
A eee 5,790 6, 563 5 AA apcectiat ey | eee lee, Bik PAT olf Aihir2e) tet a at be fo el I oles 17,675 
BOLD) Ae, iy 5,601 6,666 A LLL spcscotiey aes ok tl meals tke tee Sed | Aone Raton) ieee tee ee eed 300 17,365 
MOUS 45 Mes ode 5,991 6, 805 7H 05.0 ei Ae | RS eh AT WA ia aie le Mo ele Ds A ab 408 17,826 
Grades | Grades | Grades | Grades | Grades 
I&Il. |TII&IV.| V & VI. VII. VIII. 
O14 Sek chs 6,015 3, 069 3,929 es eile} OA iil 299 15,956 2,412 830 18,368 
ONE iyreantae base 8 6,149 3,309 4,179 2,190 2,193 309 15,827 2,502 382 18,711 
LG eee! afotd 6,368 6, 133 4,018 Peps 725 281 17,244 1,006 393 18,643 
MO fs erate, 6,460 5,955 4,002 706 707 306 tuekos 1,013 360 18,496 
1 RR ee 5,827 5,474 4,424 915 915 Patt 16,640 1,142 306 18,088 
BOLD. seen 5,986 5, 430 3,904 769 769 278 16,089). 1,047 729 17, 865 
23.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools—Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1894-1919. 
Number Enrolled. 
Year. Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 
Ele- 
its ib; III. EV EnV = Vp lis, = Se Veelee | VALET Te ene, xX. | XI. | XII.| men- | Secon- | Grand. 
tary. | dary. 
1894..} 18,908} 13,498] 12, 184/12,672/11,158) 9,202) 9,409) 6,489} 2,922) 1,186 460 82} 93,520 4,650 98,170 
1895..| 19,470) 13,042] 12,361/13,011/10, 833) 9,711) 9,854] 6,745) 3-553} 1-331 576 68) 95,027 5,528 100, 555 
1896..} 18,893] .13,384} 12,385]13,195|10,893] 9,138} 9,913] 7,115] 4,008] 1,482 536 90} 94,916 6,116 101,032 
1897..| 19,116} 13,232) 12,541/138,007/11,136} 9,193] 9,305) 7,064] 4,202] 1,692 590 72| 94,594 6, 556 101, 150 
1898..| 18,929) 13,128] 12,532/13,275)11,007) 9,015) 9,344] 6,850} 4,530] 1,885 608 100} 94,080 (hh es 101, 203 
—1899..| 18,709} 12,970] 12,347/13,087/10,876] 8,814] 9,089] 7,151] 4,709} 2,018 736 11} 93,043 7,574 100,617 
1900..| 18,798] 13,257] 12,256/12,816/10,666] 9,014] 8,825] 7,248) 4,391] 1,894 865 99} 92,880 7,249 100, 129 
1901..} 19,185] 13,089] 11,975)12,655/10,590) 8,700) 8,292} 6,628) 4,461) 1,850 878 107} 91,114 7,296 98,410 
—1902..) 20,497) 138,688] 12,252/12,449/10,332) 8,658] 7,735] 6,308] 4,364] 1,804 874 98} 91,919 7,140 99, 059 
1903..| 20,553) 13,817] 12,825/12,424/10,271) 8,280] 7,801] 5,716) 4,306) 1,841 822 112} 91,687 7,081 98,768 
1904..} 20,799} 138,014] 12,635]12,297) 9,962] 8,024! 7,418] 5,742) 4,017) 1,972 911 95) 89,891 6, 995 96, 886 
~ 1905..| -21,056) 13,891) 12,862/12,830/10,606| 8,411] 7,465]. 5,845) 4,387] 1,859] 925 115} 92,966]. 7,286] 100,252 
1906..| 23,401] 12,567]. 12,794/12,636/10,537| 8,007} 7,116) 5,635) 4,480] 2,071 978 110} 92,693 7,639 100,332 
1907..| 24,539] 11,783] 12,272)12,686]11,020| 8,690} 6,158) 5,193] 4,378] 2,117] 1,038 113} 92,361 7,646 100,007 
~1908..} 24,953} 11,791} 11,645}12,190/11,424] 8,902) 6,287) 5,000} 4,668} 2,021} 1,089 135} 92,192 7,913 100, 105 
'1909..| 25,500} 11,997} 11,864/11,961}11, 246} 9,368) 6,364] 5,256] 4,392] 2,463] 1,104 165} 93,556 8,124 101, 680 
1910..| 26,315) 11,665) 11,636/11,962/10,787| 9,191) 6,643) 5,179) 4,761) 2,566! 1,155 175| 93,378 8,657| - 102,035 
1911..] 27,143) 11,767) 11,774/11, 746/10, 660] 8,936} 6,913] 5,295] 4,717] 2,550) 1,223 186] 94,234 8,676 102,910 
1912..| 28,183} 11,877] 11,987|11,800]10, 724) 8,634] 6,630] 5,481] 4,647) 2,669) 1,144] 208] 95,316] 8,668) 103,984 
1913..| 28,675} 12,121) 12,028/12,472/10,786| 8,676] 6,561] 5,314] 4,664} 2,552) 1,214 206} 96,633 8,636 105, 269 
1914..] 29,180} 11,983} 12,132/12,249|11,088] 8,700] 6,789] 5,327] 4,684] 2,767) 1,229 223) 97,448 8,903 106,351 
1915..| 28,742) 12,481} 12,275]11,958)11,493] 9,262] 6,647] 5,433} 5,134] 2,698) 1,414 231! 98,291 9,477 107, 768 
~1916..} 30,074) 12,988} 12,008/12,074]10,938} 9,335] 6,736} 5,310) 5,123] 2,941] 1,434 228) 99,463 9,726 109, 189 
1917..| 30,609} 12,600) 12,398]11,147/11,557| 9,127] 6,983] 5,523] 4,704] 2,842) 1,349) 193] 99,944) . 9,088) 109,032 
—1918..} 30,077} 12,489) 12, 249)10, 954 11,108 9,211] 7,075) 5,732] 4,881] 2,689) 1,401 231) 98,895 9,205 108,097 
1919..! 30,703! 12,111] 11,663/10, 893/10, 9671 8,648! 7,052} 5,807] 5,035] 2,519| 1,342! 242! 97,844! 9,138! 106,982 
Average Age of each Grade in 1919 in years and months. 


cea id Ages given only to ‘‘over 16.” 
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24.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools—Percentage Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1894-1919. 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades Total. 
Year. Percentaee 
fo) 
Grade} II. TIES aLVs Vie Vi i Vell | SVL) EXE Gee XI. | XII.| Ele- | Secon- | Elementary 
I. mentary| dary. |inSecondary 
Grades. 
1894...... 19-26} 13°75} 12-04} 12-91} 11-37} 9-37) 9-59} 6-61) 2-98} 1-21} 0-47] 0-08) 95-26 4-74 4. 
ISOS seine: 19-36] 12-97} 12-29] 12-94] 10-77) 9-65} 9-80) 6-71} 3-53} 1-32} 0-57) 0-07); 94-50 5-50 5- 
1896...... 18-70] 13-25] 12-26] 13-06} 10-78} 9-04] 9-81] 7-04} 3-97! 1-47} 0-53} 0-09} 93-95 6-05 6- 
ASO Tee ces 18-90] 13-08] 12-40} 12-86] 11-01) 9-09} 9-20! 6-98} 4-15) 1-67); 0-58] 0-07) 938-52 6-48 6: 
ESOS san ce” 18-70] 12-97} 12°38} 13-12] 10-87] 8-91] 9-23) 6-77] 4-48] 1-86} 0-60} 0-10} 92-96 7-04 7: 
TSGO ts 18-59] 12-89] 12-27} 13-01] 10-81] 8-76] 9-03) 7-11). 4-68) 2-01} 0-73} 0-11) 92-47 (fobs 8: 
1900 18-77] 13-24] 12-24] 12-80] 10-65} 9-00} 8-81] 7-24] 4-39} 1-89} 0-86} 0-10) 92-76 7-24 7: 
TOOLOR SSS 19-49} 13-30] 12-17} 12-86] 10-76) 8-84] 8-43] 6-74) 4-53) 1-88} 0-89] 0-11 92-59 7-41 8: 
1902 oh). 20-69] 13-82] 12-37] 12-57] 10-43] 8-70} 7-81} 6-37] 4-41] 1-82} 0-88} 0-10} 92-79) ~+7-21 7: 
LDS a 20-81} 13-99} 12-98} 12-58] 10-40] 8-38} 7-90] 5-79] 4-36} 1-86} 0-83) 0-11 92-83 7:17 7: 
O04 Oe 21:45] 18-44} 13-04] 12-69] 10-28] 8-28] 7-66] 5-93} 4-15) 2-04) 0-94) 0-10} 92-77 7-23 7- 
T1805 RAL 21-00} 18-86] 12-83] 12-80] 10-56) 8-39] 7-45} 5-83] 4-38) 1-85] 0-92} 0-11} 92-38 7-62 7: 
TOG. ee 23-32) 12-53) 12-75] 12-59] 10-50} 7-98} 7-09} 5-62} 4-47) 2-06) 0-97}- 0-11 92-39 7-61 8: 
TSO Tae 24-55| 11-78] 12-27) 12-68] 11-02} 8-69} 6-15} 5-19} 4-37) 2-11] 1-03} 0-11 92-36 7-64 8: 
1908v. 0... 24-92) 11-78) 11-63] 12-18] 11-41] 8-89} 6-28} 4-99) 4-66) 2-02]: 1-09} 0-14) 92-10 7-90 8: 
1909/20. 25-08} 11-80} 11-67] 11-76] 11-06} 9-21] 6-26} 5-17} 4-32} 2-42) 1-09} 0-16] 92-01 7-99 8: 
DOUORA S00), 25-79} 11-43] 11-40] 11-72} 10-57); 9-01] 6-51} 5-08) 4-67) 2-51) 1-13} 0-17 91-52 8-48 9: 
LORD es, Ai 26-38] 11-43] 11-44] 11-41] 10-36} 8-68) 6-72} 5-15} 4-58} 2-48] 1-19) 0-18 91-58 8-42 9: 
JOU Ai. 27-10) 11-42} 11-53} 11-35] 10-31] 8-30) 6-38} 5-27] 4-47) 2-57) 1-10) 0-20) 91-66 8-34 9: 
TOES ee 27-24) 11-51) 11-43) 11-85] 10-25) 8-24) 6-23) 5-05) 4-43] 2-42) 1-15) 0-20 91-80 8-20 8- 
LOLA kr 27-44| 11-27] 11-41] 11-52] 10-43], 8-18} 6-38] 5-01] 4-40) 2-60) 1-16} 0-21 91-63 8:37 9. 
191 DB airoees 26:67| 11-58} 11-39] 11-10] 10-66} 8-59} 6-17] 5-04) 4-76} 2-50) 1-31) 0-21 91-22 8-78 9- 
1916...... 27-54) 11-90] 11-00) 10-97] 10-02} 8-55) 6-17) 4-86) 4-70} 2-69) 1-31] 0-21 91-09 8-91 9: 
LOLS) cee 28-07) 11-59] 11-37) 10-22] 10-59] 8-37} 6-40} 5-07) 4-31) 2-61] 1-24) 0-18} 91-46 8-34 9- 
TOUS ae. 27-82) 11-56| 11-33) 10-13] 10-27} 8-52) 6-54} 5-30) 4-51} 2-50} 1-30} 0-21 91-49 8-51 9- 
1919\ eee 28-70) 11-32} 10-90] 10-18] 10-25} 8-08} 6-60} 5-48} 4-71) 2-35) 1-25) 0-23] 91-46 8-54 9. 
25.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools—Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1890-1919. 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 
Year - 
Elemen-| Secon- 
1 i, tie ive AY (eee Vl Me NO DE tO Ge pi ate OT Beat ed Wola dary. | Grand. 
LSSO ns) el 4Gosent Os 00 10, 5201) MBOe SO LING 4 2262 bel a 40h elo) | aera eee ee eee Te 58, 250 320| 68,523 
YSO5. 1 14, 9800's 10.993) 10, S451 PO, S631, 8. 7711 Sear Sty Lys Otel UL bieclel tens att onan eet te 61,955 563} 62,518 
ASOGHe | PAOLO LOL GLO LOS 303) MIO AS18730 p22 in hg SiO aid asO LO: eaten yr [valence Caetano 61,510 408} 61,918 
1897..}| 13,664) 10,471) 10,626) 10,271) 8,937) 2,550) 1,918] 1,744 760 324 139 3} 60,682 1,226} 61,908 
1898..| 14,658} 10,632} 10,579] 10,598) 8,850} 2,522) 2,037] 1,778 866 382 180 1} 61,904 1,429} 63,333 
1899..| 14,468) 10,917) 10,504! 10,778] 9,071) 2,482) 2,069) 1,776 804 461 7A We 10| 62,049} - 1,487} 63,536 
1900..} 14,392} 9,658} 10,191! 10,380] 8,680} 2,592} 1,976] 1,718] 906); 429) 209 14] 59,886 1,558} 67,129 
1901..} 14,936} 9,321} 10,049} 9,795) 8,494] 2,521] 1,894} 1,721 893} 454) 246 18} 58,892 1,528} 66,689 
1902..; 14,113 9,349} 10,212) 10,054] 8,524] 2,507) 1,920] 1,690 996 505 239 11) 58,707 1,770| 67,425 
1903..| 13,408 9,247} 10,136) 10,028) 8,247] 2,677) 1,947) 1,715} 1,010 453 265 25) “Io dso6e 1,751) 65,951 
1904..} 13,357 9,062} 10,065 OFS (OlESeoLlt 2er2 (ab Ol2hl Gos 950 562 226 13) 57,008 1, oT 165,278 
19055 1,)7 135558 9,466} 10,473 9,863] 8,418] 2,692} 2,089) 1,647 970 571 247 17} 58,595 1,805| 66,897 
LOOG RAW Pome. 9,374} 10,692) 10,091) 8,342] 2,493) 2,001] 1,701) 1,058 557 254 18} 58,520 1,887} 66,635 
1907..| 13,037} 9,028} 10,549} 10,096) 8,192) 2,681) 2,013] 1,895] 991 SOO lane ae 12} 57,491 1,805} 66,422 
1908..; 13,881 9,142) 10,312 9,060} 7,120) 2,517} 2,132) 1,847] 1,028 554 315 14} 58,166 1,874] 66,383 
1909..| 13,892 9,594) 10,882} 10,215) 8,355} 2,862} 2,113) 1,958} 1,141 600 295 11) 59,871 2,047) 67,785 
1910..| 14,592; 9,452] 10,897} 10,537] 8,630] 2,751) 2,283] 1,802} 990} 629) 301 15} 60,944 1,935} 68,154 
1911..} 14,730} 9,980} 10,667) 10,470} 8,805) 2,733) 1,989] 1,896] 1,011 310) samo 14] 61,270 1,876] 68,951 
1912 sh (14,675 9,948) 10,969] 10,510} 8,838) 2,734] 2,004] 1,764 994 556 289 11) 61,422 1,850) 69,199 
19TS 23) 153232) 102153) 910,705) 10542610'8..702)|, 2,678) 2a tied 570) et, 100 546 319 7| 615582 1,972} 69,663 
1914..| 15,341] 10,255} 10,969} 10,498] 8,723) 2,659) 2,214] 1,703 962 625 292 11] 62,362 1,890] 70,622 
1915..| 15,570; 10,799} 11,684} 10,961] 8,679} 2,819) 2,194) 1,768] 1,069 611 336 14) 64,998 2,030} 72,013 
1916..| 15,494) 10,803} 11,437] 10,948] 8,852) 2,880) 2,143] 1,722} 1,201 617 331 12| 64,616 2,161) = 73,007 
1917..| 14,646} 10,399) 11,293] 10,657) 8,720) 2,853] 2,336} 1,763) 1,103 651 343 7| 63,067 2,104) 71,981 
1918..| 14,720} 10,538) 11,286} 10,634] 8,433] 2,952] 2,404] 1,827| 1,047) 627] 358 11] 63,495} 2,043} 71,782 
1919..} 15,587} 10,239) 10,923] 10,399] 8,380] 3,051} 2,438] 1,872] 1,092) 572) 356 111963277): 27025\ ne 71,029) 


_ Elementary and Secondary Totals are for Second Term ending June 30. 


1899, which are for Second Term. 


Grand Totals are for full year, except 1895- 
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26.—Quebec Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Years. 
——a=wq=»?o0a—_—“_—_— eee” eee eewweot 


Number of Pupils in Catholic Schools. 


Elementary. Model. Academy. 
Year. ; 
| |H———] Total. 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th | 8th 
: year. year. year. year. year. | year. | year. | year. 

co RES, oo JONG eg AOL IE Gor i 152,105 95,938 71,890 41,639 | 17,143) 8,366) 3,888) 2,016} 392,985 
as LS ee Bites tet! hee REID elle ag A 155,378 97,947 75, 241 44,045 | 17,468) 8,972) 4,180) 2,117} 405,348 
RISE (pl Bir Bent c oe el Alan 154,414) » 96,517 75,369 45,164} 17,789} 9,091] 4,333] 2,237] 404,914 
2 LSPA Se he EOP ie i a ha 159, 600 98, 706 75, 348 45,640 | 17,967 9,414) 4,148] 2,323) 412,961 
[LEISURE appt dat olathe 157, 068 97,054 76,499 44,650} 19,121 9,845) 4,113] 2,173} 410,523 


rer St ey 


Number of Pupils in Protestant Schools. 


Elementary. Model. Aca- 
Year. demy| Total. 


Ist 2nd 3rd| 4th; Sth; 6th] 7th| 8th; 9th | 10th} 1ith 
year. | year.} year.| year.| year.| year.! year.| year.| year.| year.| year. 


[OD avomenrel” casetey: mecercity 4a Pr sh pomearyc ete 12,352] 7,188) 6,958) 6,407} 3,310} 5,196] 1,770]  339/10,4622} 669] 451 55, 102 
ROR aie ok ae eis sacks wie ndey 14,756] 8,843] 8,377| 8,142) 6,464) 4,610] 3,756] 1,711] 1,293] 731] 416 59,099 
POL GaIe treet ey arene te alelarey ciel gie eth 14,367} 8,194] 8,219} 8,005} 6,712] 4,900] 3,874] 1,691] 1,179] 840] 495 58, 476 
HEE Seer rate Mecrm ice Sahat mcs ca)" bs shape 13,196] 7,691) 7,790) 7,409) 6,430] 4,881] 3,459] 1,631] 1,090] 585] 385 54,547 
ho S03) Poe, SIS. S ee ee 13,811) 8,325) 8,049) 7,746) 6,838) 5,316) 3,947] 1,890] 1,149} 690] 405 58, 166 


p == HEC oS ast LR SPU EE LPH, Sa nce ETI MOS SON es At aN) ONY i me Mee 
1The totals shown in this classification do not correspond to the totals for Quebec given elsewhere as the latter include 


»nrolment in ‘‘independent’’ schools. _(2sic.) 
| 


27.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools—Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1897-1919 


Elementary Grades. F Total. Total. 
Year. Night | Night | Day and 

| Kinder-| Primer. First |Second | Third | Fourth | Elemen- ; Secon- | Grand. | Public | High, | Night 

garten. Book. Book. | Book. | Book. tary. dary. School.| School.} School. 
Peeve) owe wel etre ey | UPS} TBS SIR Wis URW oY 274 lo RE 4 lama ie MA ig I ec et os NLS Ed Ty a LG Ra ee 
= Frese eer Genet BR halide ales oe AAD OOO MOO G24 te DESGOS Wi SONG LO] ate a nc ice ekciak y entra nS Uanm etic Neue Nb Ren eRe YC eb ait eh 
Report Uli AOD as Sere ee | 174,442} 93,076) 97,702} 86,500 462,982] 41,763 504, 745 POZ6 eee ae 505,771 
Bernt NIN OSGi he weve tt | 177,614} 88,836) 94,069} 84,507 456,260} 39,191 495,451 COO las ee | 496, 246 
Boe Gils AO akin nee. © 178,077| 86,982] 92,203} 84,106 452,773) 39,861 492,634 ESOL Soa eb hie 493 , 434 
OO er Tes OON nee eet | 176,503} 85,732} 90,630} 83,738 447,903) 42,957 490, 860 O70 Sane tere 491,530 
WD Wl ADOC er eee, | 173,309] 86,582! 90,065} 83,981 445,817} 42,063 ASTASSOLIN oe COL |. es Beas 488, 581 
Hols S12 HOOT Peco 3 a ee 169,981) 85,229} 90,111] 83,104 440,446} 438,905 484,351 IVA aes Te 485, 053 
1905. . LOMAS Ices ewe” 170,253} 84,289] 90,170} 85,469 458,974| 44,974 487,635 O20 usenet 488, 255 
1906!) TAS TGOT ee te 172,464] 84,231} 90,013] 86,469 447,337| 45,207 492,544 SOS gan 493,442 
POO TART pe 2A wera, 172,746] 84,622} 89,381] 85,752 447,733] 46,058 493,791 1, 55215 tetas 495, 343 
LOGS Me TG AT teed ee... 175,566] 84,072} 91,039} 86,412 453,566} 48,075 501, 641 token ee Be 502, 530 
1909..| 17,816 116, 287 62,005} 84,036} 90,267! 87,690 458,101} 49,118 507, 219 DBAS en ses 508, 563 
1910..} 18,943 120,010 62,742} 86,937] 88,387) 87,023 464,042) 46,658 510, 700 LOE [eit ee 612,345 
{911..| 20,677 122,258 65,962] 89,630] 88,886} 85,940 473,353] 45,252 518,605 17 5d3 77 520, 255 
1912...) 21,562 126, 100 67,368] 92,728} 88,811] 85,213 481,782] 45,169 526,951 1,743 335 529,029 
1913..| 23,289 129, 759 69,992] 97,418} 91,867] 84,678 497,003] 45,819 542, 822 1,749 1,459 546, 030 
1914.., 25,554 131, 306 72,650} 100,798} 96,330} 85,867 512,505} 49,422 561, 927 2,155 2,374 566, 456 
1915..| 18,730 131, 844 72,898} 102,972! 100,023} 90,050 916,517) 62518 569, 030 1,794 2,354 573,178 
1916..| 17,450 128, 748 73,208] 106,201) 102,270). 91,824 519,701} 40,639 560, 340 1,185 3,467 564, 992 
1917..| 19,308 125,321 73,996} 106,034] 105,062) 91,989 521,710} 40,155 561, 865 820 3,927 566, 612 
1918..| 20,727 123,677 72,377| 104,935} 109,364] 92,156 523,236} 41,419 564, 655 671 4,485 569, 811 


1919..| 23,946) 128, 826 75,1711 106,107] 100,115! 97,069! 541,234] 43,490) 584,724 843} 5,042! 590,609 


Norr.—Figures for individual Secondary Grades are given only from 1916 to 1919, as follows:— 


Lower Middle Upper 
School. School. School. 
EO TGS hs Cee 3 tS Ge, NRE Sis 285 For IP 2 30, 886 8,591 1,543 
TASC Ble, Sati Sa eh ae Niel on Poh ee TN 30, 002 8, 582 very Y 
EVOL Si Sat ng 8 HRP 4, AT) EAE a 31,340 8,591 1,488 
LOO Me eae st PE ok et 2. eT Ete 32, 667 9,301 1,522 


21929—43 
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28.—Manitoba Publicly Controlled Schools—Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1902-1919. 


Elementary Grades. Total. 
Year —_ S| 
Elemen- | Secon- 
Py 19k III. IV. Vv. WOE. WAGE VIII. tary. dary. | Grand. 

1902 14,086 6,893 8,407 7,335 6, 184 3,809 DSI] | AIL 51,509} 2,647 54, 156 
1903 ils 7,006 8, 482 7,796 5, 958 3,950 2,781 2,800 54, 294 2,915 57,409 
1904 16, 180 7,414 7,487 7, 728 5,988 4,092 3,079 3,482 55,450 3,070 58, 520 
1905 18, 086 7,878 8,058 8,148 6,325 4,140 3,358 4,061 60,049 3,238 63, 287 
1906 18,470 8,132 8, 148 8,281 6, 287 4,264 2,961 4,006 60,544 3,579 64, 123 
1907 19,539 8,597 8,326 8,397 6, 585 _ 4,306 3,280 4,045 63,075 4,069 67,144 
1908... 19,325 9,242 8,825 8,974 6,822 5,004 3,426 4,838 66, 456 4,575 71,031 
1909... 19,713 9, 137 9,158 9,097 7,191 5, 167 SaOL7 4, 864 68, 344 5, 100 73, 044 
1910... 21,100 9,710 9,099 9,396 1, 208)! me vOy 402 3,625 4,999 70, 594 5,653 76, 247 
1911... | 22, 828 10, 594 10,053 9,477 7,254 5,740 3,660 4, 886 74,492 6,336 80, 828 
1912-3. 24, 839 11,699 11,454 9,934 7, 983 5,495 3, 298 3,981 78,683] ° 4,996 83,679 
1914... 21,127. 14, 293 12,687 11,459 8,649 6,121 8, 743 4,357 88,435 5,518 93,954 
1ODee 27,399 15,394 13, 696 12,264 9,779 6, 660 4,278 5,106 94,576 6,387 100, 963 
1916... 26, 084 15,741 14,691 13,214 10, 142 7,339 4,684 5,205 97,100 6,696 103, 796 
1917... 26, 968 15, 353 15,101 14,077 10,977 7,678 4,825) 5,315} 100,294; 6,294) 106,588 
1918... Zleotl 15,405 15, 249 14, 466 12,072 8,301 5,249 5,298 103, 346 6,579 109, 925 
1919... 30, 260 15,879 15,334 14,302 12,120 9,038 5,416 5, 500 107, 849 6, 803 114, 662 


Norse.—Figures for individual Secondary Grades are given only for 1917-1919, as follows:— 


LEX: »& Oe XII. 
LOU Cidemes. pl kapek. ae tebe Rieke eee toh 3, 067 1,939 1,209 79 
LOT Beret a fee ae hine eee ann eee 3, 086 2,045 1,355 93 
19194, yrs Ae serene 3,490 2,023 1,212 78 


29.—_Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools—Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1903-1919. 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades Total 
Year _ | 
rill III IV V | VI VII | VIII | Jr. | Mid.| Sr. | El’t’y. [S’d’y.| Grand 
1903 9,470} 5,493)" 6,372) 5,851 SHOTo 1,724 441) 213 52} 32,485} 706 33,191 
1904 11,650} 6,981) 7,654! 7,144 4,398 DAH 616} 259 58} 40,100} 933 41, 033 
1905 7,156) 4,131) 4,657) 4,320 2,789 1,518 410} 184 26} 24,571) 620 25,191 
1906 8, (62 neo, Zool ay 5-1 Go| ay aoo 3,365 1,872 573| 180 56} 30,466} 809 31,278 
1907 10,770} 6,359} 6,573} 6,492 4,194 2,406 561} 205 62} 36,794} 828 37, 622 


1918 47,321 18, 768 20,133} 19,942} 13,899) 9,903 | 6,182] 7,689] 5,268] 1,682] 539] 143,837] 7,489 151,326 
1919 49,456] 20,020) 22,012) 21,323) 15,371/11,331 | 7,197] 8,509) 6,334) 2,017| 649) 155,219) 9,000) 164,219 


30.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1905-1919. 


E\NROLLED. 
Number. i: 
Year. Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total.. 
Stand- |Stand- 4 
ard [.lard I.| Standard | Standard | Standard| Stand. | Standard |Stand-|Stand- 
Part | Part Il. III. IV. Vv. Ae ard | ard | Elem.| Sec. Grand. — 
it 1g & VIL Vibe 
1905 ..e ocr 6,544) 4,042 4,719 4,519 2,529 1,316 381 154 50} 23,669 585 24, 254 
10062. <ete 7,659| 4,758 5,480 5,352 3,099 1,675 506 184 71) 28,023 761 28, 784: 
1907-8 9,163} 5,524 6, 226 6,649 Bey With Pope 5) 582 216 86} 33,456 882 34, 338! 
19082-3425 11,565} 5,823 6,929 1,032 4,613 2,519 748 316 108} 34,481 1,172 39, 652) 
1909 vc M ae 13,929} 6,509 7,619 7,778 5, 298 3, 168 1,006 O12 229| 44,301 1,747 46,048: 
19100." .>. 17,276) 7,689 8,976 9,392) ° 6,180} 3,706 1,252; 636} 200) 53,219; 2,088 55,307) 
TOLL Salon 18,886] 8,864 10,291 10,338 6,744 4,123 1,563 607 264| 59,226 2,434 61, 660: 
Grade I} II. | III. | IV. V. Valet Vitel Waleed ox gel goXc. on, a oXd XI. 
1912 ae 22,911] 9,708] 9,736} 7,837) 5,521] 4,959] 3,359) 4,270} 1,254| 600) 615) 274! 67,671 2,743 70,414: 
1913 eee 25, 630/10, 786/10,860} 9,105) 6,649) 5,583) 3,931] 4,382] 1,642] 710] 523} 288) 76,746) 3,163 79,90 
1914 ee 26, 845/12, 194]12,304/10, 267) 7,825) 6,867) 4,579) 5,055} 1,939} 1,133] 623} 279) 85,936} 3,974 89,91( 
1915 ee 25, 825/13,370]13,216}11,585) 8,849] 7,739] 5,553} 5,936} 2,236] 1,474] 984) 489) 92,053) 5,233 97, 286 
191%, Se 26, 788} 13, 506} 14, 937) 13,028/10,632) 9,365} 6,791) 7,030) 2,701) 1,502) 1,183 764| 101,577 6, 150 107,727) 
19IS 2.5. 28, 237) 13, 109/13, 950/13, 484/10, 955} 9,762) 7,128} 7,536] 3,041) 1,912] 1,286 709| 104,161 6,948 111, 106 
LQLORE eee 31,672] 14,035] 14, 247/13, 887} 12, 118] 10,815] 8,374} 8,487) 3,826] 2,151] 1,445) 510) 113,635) 7,932 121,567. 


\ 
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31.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Percentage Distribution of Pupils by Grades; 1905-1919. 


. Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 
ear. SO — 
Stand- | Stand- | Standard | Stand- | Stand- | Stand-| Standard |Stand- | Stand- Ele- 

ard I,jard MII, Il. ard III.jard IV.Jard V. VI. ard VII.Jard VIII| mentary. |Second- 

Part 1.)Part II. ary. 
H 
BOOS vnc k 26-98 16-66 19-46 18-63 10-43 5-43 1-57 63 21 97-59 2-41 
ONG Leet TE 26°61 16-53 19-04 18-59 10-77 5-82 1-76 64 24 97-36 2-64 
TON Ge sn NS 26-69 16-09 18-13 19-36 10-99 6-16 1-70 63 25 97-72 2-28 
1908 Die Paes 29-17 14-68 17-47 17-73 11-64 6-35 1-89 80 27 97-04 2-96 
NGOS danke 30-25 14-14 16-52 16-90 11-50 6-89 2-19 1-12 49 96-21 3-79 
1910 Le cot ones 31-24 13-90 16-23 16-98 11-18 6-70 2-26 1-15 36 96-23 3-77 
OPT LELT. 30-60 14-37 16-70 16-76 10-93 6-69 2-53 98 44 96-05 3-95 


OD OUR OU POD 
CULIO OW POO 
WNMNH ORSON 


11.42 


32._British Columbia Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1901-1819. 


ve Hlementary Grades. Totals. 
ear. | 
First |Second; First | Second Third Fourth | Fifth Elem- | Second- | Col- Grand 
Primer. | Primer.| Reader| Reader. | Reader. | Reader. | Reader] entary. ary. leges. Total. 
TOOL eo... 5,598} 2,928; 2,139 3,427 3,838 2 ASI ix. ee 20,678 DSA lees caus 123,615 
1902....... 5,481] 2,197) 2,741 3,000 4,019 SON. ETERS. 23b 17 C84 |S he 23,901 
190352. +s 5304) 92,397) ws 2,000 3,579 4,399 As iL eee tele 23,643 Sd6I Tas. 24,499 
(1904....... 5,581] 2,425) 3,017 3,441 4,515 ES PAY RA | Gemamk ese 24,806 OST 25, 787 
PIOS $143.2 5,780 2,597 3,391 3,812 4,358 io y47) (a ee 26, 264 1,090) Sis ee 0. 27, 354 
HOOG! coun 5,896} 2,808} 3,416 3,779 4,718 GOO9l, sey... 27, 286 T23OInee ec 28,522 
FOU CS. hac 6,035} 2,837; 3,608 4,226 5,122 Gy SSO ES. . 28, 684 1,355) ak. 30,039 
H1908.).04. .). 6,846} 3,336} 4,055 4,678} - 5,469 (Aes eee: 31,753 1,470 91 33,314 
AE 90D ee coos. 7,295| 3,486} 4,254 4,773 6, 646 MMGag| eo else ete 34, 289 1,809 129 36, 227 
2990) ..5 021. 8,316} 3,960} 4,530 5, 359 6,997 8,467 abe eee 37, 629 2,041 152 39, 822 
LOT LS ee 9,635} 4,567) 5,592 5, 946 8, 083 Qe BA et. venta 42,957 1,988 180 45,125 
1912). Fea 10,003} 5,137} 6,469 7,045 8,978 10, 009 176 47,641 2 2 202 50,170 
PLOT SS sc Aes 11,495} 6,856} 7,068 8,461 11,099 10,619 106 54,598 2,786 224 57,608 
pNO14 es. P22 (Gl 1D, O0l|) 2,002 9,428 13, 023 11, 160 141 58, 809 3,418 306 62, 263 
MbOLS LOLS 11,507} 5,764) 7,414 9,739 14,145 11,679 104 60, 248 4,016 360 64, 624 
MUST Gc. cul 10,439} 5,173] 6,685 10, 093 15, 243 11,964 203 59,597 4 O13 ee Nee 64,570 
ULB A ae ta 10, 735 4,764 6,016 10,497 15, 782 12,234 249 60,028 0; O90IL FA na: ee: 65,118 
LOLS Gosia as 11,012} 4,941) 5,873 10, 233 17,343 PAY 207 62,159 LOOM ane neee 67,516 
W919... 1293612 5, 215|. 6,197 10,853 17,727 12,953 272 65, 881 CLOTS ere 272,006 
| 1Including 2,353 of whom the classification was not given.  *Including 47 of whom the classification was not given. 


' 


Elimination in School Grades 


As already hinted at in the introduction to the tables of distribution by 
grades and elsewhere these historical tables indicate growth and symptoms, 
but they should not be used as a basis for any definite calculations. It is unfor- 
tunate that no statistics are available to show the actual elimination in the 
grades. By this is meant that we cannot say how many of those who begin 
‘school arrive at grade VIII or do any work of secondary grade before perma- 
nently leaving school. It is next to impossible to devise a table which would 
give this information, and if it were devised it is a question whether the 50,000 
odd teachers throughout the Dominion could ever be induced to fill it in. To 
procure an accurate record it would be necessary to know the life history of 
‘each pupil, which of course would be impossible. Large samples from each 
province used in connection with an age, sex and grade table such as is given on 
page 56 might help to form a very close estimate, but conditions differ so 
‘widely in different communities within the same province that even this might be 
futile. If the exact number of beginners and repeaters in each grade and at 
each age were known, then a very close approximation could be made of the 
‘number who reach a certain grade before leaving school; but the work of com-- 
piling such a table would be enormous. The United States Bureau of Educa- 
‘tion makes an estimate of this by very intricate calculation, but it is based on 
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so many assumptions that it is a question whether the results are sufficiently 
reliable to justify the labour expended. | | 

A table of age, sex and gradé submitted by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has been approved by most of the provincial Departments of Education. 
This table is almost identical in form with tables 39, 40 and 41, collected by 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1919, 1916 and 1915, respectively, 
except that the ages are from 5 and under to 21 and over, that sex is included and 
that for each age is asked the question, “‘Number beginning and repeating grade 
I within the year.” This question should give approximately the annual crop 
of children beginning school each year. It is possible that in time the number 
beginning and repeating each grade may be ascertained, when from a knowledge 
of the number entering school each year and of the repetition in each grade, a 
fairly close approximation will be obtained of the number who arrive at a certain 
grade. 

The above tables give but very vague indications of this elimination or 
survival. ‘Thus, to say that there are 1,000 in grade I in 1912 and 60 in grade 
VIII in 1919, does not mean that only 60 of the 1,000 have reached grade VIII. 
They are not necessarily the same pupils. A large proportion of grade VIII 
may have been in grade VIII in 1918, and a similar repetition may have taken 
place in the other grades. It would be still less true to say that only 6 per cent 
of those who begin school arrive at grade VIII; for one thing, grade I seems to 
take more than one year. However, if grades I-IV take the same number of 
years as grade V-VIII, and if from year to year there is a much smaller number 
in the latter than in the former, it must mean that a serious elimination is taking 
place. Tables 35 to 38 show the proportions in each of the three groups in Nova 
Scotia and the Prairie Provinces and the percentage of the total in each group 
of four grades into which school life is divided, namely, grades I-IV, grades 
V-VIII and grades [X-XII. The groups are separated for the reason that in. 
most provinces grade IV (grade V in Nova Scotia) seems to be a sort of a dead 
line, and grades IX to XII are secondary grades. There is no doubt that the 
proportions these groups bear to one another are symptomatic and still more so 
the changes taking place in these proportions from year to year. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that only about half or less of grade I are beginners. 


33.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by numbers and percentages of Pupils, exclusive of © 
Kindergarten Pupils, by Groups of Four Grades, 1894-1919. 


Percentage of Total Enrolment in 


Year. Number in Grades. Grades. 
LIV. V-VIII. IX-XII. Total. I-IV. VEVITES =| S9rXex DD: 

1 S947 rae eeress eM EP tren ene eae 56, 648 36, 258 4,326 97, 232 58-26 37.29 * 4.4 
1805. See RAURARE Aba adaae ® ocak 57,220 37,143 ~ §,259 99, 622 57-44 37-28 5-2 
USO Petron Madge ce NBER ee aes 57, 200 37,059 6,116 100,375 56-99 36-92 6-0 
1807 Tae RN ete ene) ED 57,309 36, 698 6, 556 100, 563 56-99 36-49 6-5 
TSO BAe Moped aE | ob, pater 57,138 36, 216 alas 100,477 56-87 36-04 7.0 
SOO iene meee er wads Meyer ciate 56, 662 35, 930 7,574 100, 166 56-57 35-87 7.5 
LOOOLL YE. . STE ee CR ae 56,572 35, 753 7,249 99,574 56°81 35-91 7.2 
TOOT Se: See ate, re nine 56, 241 34, 210 7,296 97,747 57-54 34-99 7.4 
1902 5/5 ERR AB 58, 264 33,033 7,140 98,437 59-19] , 33.56 7.9 
PODS 6) ek A ORE ey he Nae 58, 806 32,068 7,081 97, 955 60-03 39.74 7.9 
LOAM Mir Remnant min tht Ken 57,924 31,146 6,995 96,065 60-30 32.49 7.9 
1905 TERE ED Ra EE ere ad 59,810 325327 7,286 99,423 60-16 32-51 7.9 
MOOG. 24 ease eT ety nA eee uk 78 60, 665 31, 295 7,639 99,599 60-91 31-42 7:6 
TRU VARAB Es cy oe Bete sg tet dike: bacy aM 60,389 31,061 7,646 99,096 60:99 31/35 7.7 
ODS Nye Bey" dete Ml ee it 59,547 31,612 7,913 99,072 60-14 31-90 7.9 
TOOG il pie) gar tid cana Sec rnctate 60, 657 32, 234 8,124 101,015 60, 05 31-91 8-0 
HOLO LS PARRY ee PERE ye 60, 894 31,800 8, 657 101,351 60-08 31-38 8.5. 
NAN eee no ee RA ped eg Se SA 61,454 31,804 8,676 101, 934 60-29 31-20 8-5 
O12 Se eeeeaea, ak PARC ct oe 62, 166 31,469 8, 668 102,303 60:77 30-76 8-4 
L913) eel meh vitae oe i eae ee 64, 200 31,337 8,636 104,173 61-63 30-08 8-2 
TE Vapi a Fae hela ah Coie Boece 8 i 64, 490 31, 904 8, 903 105, 297 61-25 30-39 8-4 
O15 SER EASY IC oe EERE: 64, 237 32, 835 9,477 106, 549 60-29 30-82 8-8 
1916.0) Sauna at ee eee ee 65,927 32,319 9,726 107,972 61:06 29-93 9-0 
LOVT Ae roe (1A eee ae 65, 553 33, 190 9, 088 107, 831 60-79 30-78 8-4 
1918 chit |. Ga ee ey Lee $4, 405 33, 126 9,197 106, 728 60-34 31-04 8-62. 
I ORR RI Se a a AA cB a 64, 080 32,474 9,138 105, 692 60-63 30-73 8-64. | 
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34.—Manitoba Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by numbers and Percentages of Pupils, exclusive of 
Kindergarten Pupils, by Groups of Four Grades, 1902-1919. 


Percentage of Total Enrolment in 
Year. Number in Grades. Grades. 
I-IV. V-VIII. IX-XII. Total. LIV. V-VIII.; IX-XII. 
OOD Wee in Seek diets Aas ah cas ty 36,721 14, 788 2,647 54, 156 67-81 27-30 4-89 
TONS cae eee coe Cin erate 37, 807 16,487 2,915 57, 209 66-08 28-82 5-10 
Te i canrke cseet ah Antes babar tend 38,810 16, 641 3,070 58,521 66-31 28-44 5-25 
OD cere ot See ir ame Ae ae 42,165 17, 884 3,238 63, 287 66-62 28-26 5-12 
TUS ge Raph i eS, lO Se AL RD 43, 026 17,518 3,579 64, 123 67-10 27-32 5-58 
MOOR DIAS eR Nk) baht 44,859 18,176 4,069 67-104 66-85 27-08 6-07 
1908 Tos SoS eg eA LRA oH 2 46 , 366 20,090 4,575 71,031 65-28 28-26 6-44 
OG te stae ake et oe JE AR Ren Sade devcde 47,105 21,239 5,100 73,444 64-14 28-92 6-94 
TOIT ie 0 3 ie ites SoS tic 3 aan we es 49,305 21, 289 5,653 76,247 64-66 27-92 7-42 
PL be OR eV Mam dee 7 OPS tt pee 52,952 21,540 6,336 80, 828 65-51 26-65 7°84 
TRB ee Saul ade Se aaa | I Ren a ae 57,925 20, 757 4,996 83,678 69-22 24-81 5-97 
TOTES le) Bee a 21 Sas PR 65,565 22,870 5,518 93,953 69-78 24-34 5-88 
IRON ay 2 pened: Ree atae ie ae hee fs AMM ane C4 68, 753 25, 823 6,387 100, 963 68,10 25 .58 6.32 
OU G teary te cent k leaes, St Fie 69, 730 27,370 6,696} |. 103,796 67 .18 26 .37 6.45 
LAD gk Ae Gs et I eae 71,499 28,795 6, 294 106,588 67-08 27-02 5-90 
OT Spa eee iran 0 AT yore 72,431 30,915 6,579 109, 925 65-89 28-12 5-99 
NOL Ole en ane ay | TE FAR ek SNR: nie Be 75,775 32,074 6, 803 114, 652 66-09 27-98 5°93 


35.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by numbers and percentages of Pupils exclusive 
of Kindergarten Pupils, by Groups of Four Grades, 1903—1919. 


Percentage of 


Year Number in Grades total enrolment in grades 
I-IV V-VIII IX-XII | Total ~ T-IV V-VIII IX-XII 
TRATES Peis TOR ae I) Ph Pe tae 27,186 5, 299 706 33,191 81-91 15:97 2-12 
MES es bs SNS ae Ae ee 33,429 6-671 933 41, 033 81-47 - 16:26 2-27 
IGOR D8 Me pe 20, 264 4,307 620 25,191 80-44 17-10 2°46 
TRU A | Re Rae Sie bars) eee 25, 229 5, 237 809 31,275 80-67 16-74 2-59 
OTIS SS eres tie a ee eg 30, 194 6, 600 828 37,622 80-26 17-54 2-20 
TOUS Ss Pe ae ee 36, 863 9,380 843 47, 086 78-29 19-92 1-79 
POO Oro ame ie he aered ocr e Mec Behe 41,800 11,289 2,027 55,116 75-83 20-49 3:68 
ROTOR AO sce) Hom ieon Ee Sti sett 49,472 13, 295 2,606 65,373 75°68 20-34 3°98 
TCT Re Sea esi IE) a a 53, 878 15,303 3,042 (2,223 74-60 21-19 4-21 
YE ale So oe Ah di 0 AG Ob 60, 448 17,786 3, 643 81,877 73-83 21:72], 4-45 
O13 See few 5 “hs SP REE PEA eneS een Fa 75, 512 21,495 4,549 101, 556 74-36 21-16 4-48 
OA Sano am Nee drs hen Eadie aa 8, 3160 25, 056 5,769 113, 985 72:96 21-98 5-06 
Tee A ee a ead aoe ee ee 87, 649 28, 423 6, 790 122, 862 71-34 23-13 5-53 
POLG sae. ae as Aah of 3, SEW hc ene aa 92, 248 30, 086 7,105 129, 439 71-27 23-24 5-49 
TO bp ears by MUSE» a ae oe oe Men 100, 483 34, 855 1,209 142,617 70-46 24-44 5:10 
OSs ae cree ee ty Pyare licins: oer edhe eens 106, 164 37,673 7,489 151,326 70-16 24-90 4.94 
TOO ate Ban pei Chk Menai se eae a 112,811 42,408 9, 000 164, 219 68-70 25-82 5-48 


36,—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by numbers and percentages of Pupils, including Kinder- 
garten Pupils, by Groups of Four Grades, 1903-1919. | 


a eee eee eens 


Percentage of 


Year Number in Grades entotal rolment in grades 

I-IV V-VIII PX-XUT Total I-IV V-VIII TX XE 
HEY PRON ANN A 2 hi ii 585 SAA oa Mak ok NY ee 2-41 
noe PLR CLA SI SITE ig Ne anit Vag a 761 Oe Nad | ATRUF Aly Pe NTN 2-64 
(Sloe VIE EET Lakh el (ee 5, aerial aed ee Lei re es 882 SANSOM NEU AN bon RAM oa ha 2-28 
OU. OE SIOZ ANE Bi alee ae a CO 1:172 SO CBS Ie een ioetiee ts cae 2-96 
(LEE lg EE Ls aah let ve I ae I A VRE na 1,747 VAG A AAG lan EE ee Bake 3-79 
SRR Sue OPEN IRAE WoW Bh Rr sel 2,088 BS SOT ie vc seek ode han 3:77 
Ree I ConRt Sadie ce nT Tee we wea 2,434 CL GOO ET ARE NENA 3-95 
 Torcateyl O95, RR Sea eae anne 49,562 18,109 2,743 70,414 70-38 25-70 3-92 
ACME Ai a RG Ie a . 56,381 20,365 3,163 79,909 70-43 35-48 4-09 
OA yells linea ie A Ea hace 61,610 24, 326 3,974 ~ 89,910 68-52 27-04 4-44 
EDT A EAD deta poche a 63,976 28,077 5, 233 97, 286 65-76 28-86 5-38 
(TRE ld ALR TER ane 63,487 29, 959 5, 755 99, 201 63-99 30-20 5-81 
(TWAS 9 tee RA 67,759 33, 818 6, 150 107,727 62-99 31-39 5-62 
OE, a ed aren 68, 780 35,381 6,948 111,109 61-91 31-84 6-25 
Lae hee ya Say iene 73,941 39, 794 7,932 121,567 60-74 39.73 6-52 
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Elimination by Ages and Grades. 


A better study of elimination may be made by means of the three following 
tables representing three different provinces, Nova Scotia for the year 1919, 
Saskatchewan rural schools for the year 1916 and Alberta for the year 1915. 
These are the only tables of the kind available in Canada and may be useful as 
samples to indicate tendencies. 


37.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Enrolment by Age and Grade, 1919. 


Grade. Under Over Over Over Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
5 5 7 8 » 10 kt 12 13 14 15 16 Total. 
years. | years. | years. | years. | years. |years.|years.|years.|years.|years.|years. |years.|years. 


Kindergarten.. 366 522 367 172 64 31 20 6 3 2 


pilee Ral et ea |S pee [7553 

Grade— 
1 Sie een 1,021 6,665} 8,071 6,174 3,676} 1,801 857| 483] 220 120 49 16 13) 29,166 — 
Ee VES OU Meet ee 103 1,361 3,039 3,033] 2,185) 1,197] — 663 356 161 63 17 etl Sertiee 
10 Retort A 5 SIP ea 6 154 1,384 2,870| 2,672} 2,001) 1,197) 682 332 164 4] 20) 11,523 
EVs SUS RES ESSE Ck Fe eee 13 229 1,466) 2,724] 2,536] 1,793) 1,170 603} 283 52 23} 10,892 
Vitae sh Saye Ree Shee il 1 65 393} 1,714] 2,864] 2,409] 1,702] 1,052 486 135 44| 10,866 
OVAL Ae 3 Ate PT AN S02 1 3 47 336] 1,530] 2,304] 2,041] 1,431 666} 209 63 8,631 
VEN ESA RG Ie ol Romie ARB oe A 8 ae 2 2 66} 365) 1,386} 1,982] 1,698] 1,029] 441] 101 7,072 
AVAIL, cere ee lini ees eens le eo etteal ig anata 2 4 T3\p aol ele 7 ee aolmeln ae. 638 204| 5,742 
TORS, ER LORIN eee A, 5 el Se oe ce | oe a 84 405} 1,287} 1,602] 1,122 637 5, 144 
DOES SR Dy onl ae a | emgeaclele Vt tie amiga cP Gob decd Se epee aaa: | ORE, 1 34 187 641 805 830} 2,498 
SCT. ATED Jel, peas PA Tee, petit iets eet eet sei ee non el ea eae 1 14 123) 360 840 1,338 
D4 b Ceten aa Pennant Pare eRe Tame oe opener Rett ir Chm mS Ae Me goa We pA 1 4 29; 210 244 
All grades..... 1,387 7,297} 9,968} 11,068] 11,553]11,483]11,450/10,757| 9,868] 8,624 6,492] 3,865] 2,990] 106, 802 


38.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Rural Schools:—Distribution of Enrolment, exclusive of Kindergarten 
Pupils, by Age and Grade, 1916. 


Se ep eg ee eee 
So. i ene Din cnd Gt Hath lian Sasa. os aa ee Se a ee 


Under] 6 7 8 0) 10 11 12 13 14 LSC ais} il 18 19 |Over|Total 
Grades. 6 to to to to to to to to to to to to to to | 20 by 
years.| 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 | 20 | yrs. |grades 
era eee Mem Oleled 733 4,112} 2,700) 1,494 842 450 301 142 50 20 3 Acs iotellc epee eres OMG G 
i 6 i ee ae 11 311} 1,048} 1,361} 1,201 806 497 300 149 54 25 9 LD Fae chth (otianc Pl(ehm eco IGG), Vania 
i @ ha. 3 50 398} 1,127) 1,420] 1,213 915 547 317 135 57 16 3 2 1 4| 6,208 
IV POG? cope amen eee 2 58 358 976] 1,301} 1,154 922 599 305 103 33 10 4). 1] 5,826 
Abs ce ee Wa ee) ta RR ol 3 53 221 624 835 868 606 342 132 42 14 2) at Ree 3, 742 
WHEE. eal Sea ene 3 1 a 41 192 400 503 478| 313 ray 48} 20 6 Di 2,165 
‘id CREAR Fe. sl aces ee” 4 a A 8 50 159 312 BKC Le  DATGE 158 50 12 6 2 2) 1,404 
EW Raa ia eal A a A oe Me 2 16 71 216} 324 303 185 96} 21 7 3 2) 1,247 
Junior 
TOCMus Ween on ce ie oo TS . sae nee fic. 2 eet A 2 2 2 3 3 » 1 15 
Middle 
PGE... hs i Watts ads 5 o's one Pei cet a ee Ae RE aT nH cre ae De el ell Rone eae ae eee 1 
Senior 
Ley 1 ee eee pos | (ace PND or COO PMG ROG ATO NAL eee eeu th 
opal by \ | ee ee 
ages.....} 1,632) 5,099] 5,620) 5,606] 5,361] 5,044] 4,481] 3,969] 2,993 1,776 834 300 90} 29 8 10/42, 852 


a a ee 
39.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools:—Distribution of Enrolment, exclusive of Kindergarten Pupils, 1915. 


SS SS 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 
Age. I II III IV V VLA Te EW Ets aX x XI | XII | Ele- | Second-|} Grand 
mentary] ary. Total. 
on A 703 7 - - - - - - - - - ~ 710 - 710 
CRA SE 7,104 224 13 - - - - - - - - 7,341 - 7,341 
Tp 6,937} 2,955 349 20 1 - - - - - ~ - | 10,262 -— | 10,262 
Coe Seale 3,641) § 94,300) 29112 321 21 1 1 - - - - - | 10,138 -— | 10,138 
O tee 1,383] 2,610) 3,590] 1,753! 309 38 2 - - - ~ - 9, 685 - 9,685 
LO. 669} 1,288] 2,836] 2,954] 1,384] 437 64 9 - - ~ ~ 9,605 - 9,605 
ee 301 677| 1,556] 2,485] 2,323] 1,235} 376| 100 8 - - ~ 9,003 8} 9,011 
1 Pe ae 206 333 848} 1,695] 2,054] 1,913} 985] 324 ‘iy | 1 = - 8,358 52] 8,410 
13-3. 115 12 451 856} 1,347] 1,784] 1,471] 1,109} 280 ape 3 1 7,305 306} 7,611 
14.... 38 81 188 341) 584] 920] 1,124] 1,394] 614! 204 34 3] 4,672 855,55, 527 
Loe. 13 31 54 146 232 386 548} 1,004 oe 455 117 13 2,413 oo 3,750 
LIRR 8 7 16 36 53 87| 168) 425) +526! 475] 248 54 799}, 1,303] 2,102 
1 fe ae % 3 2 6 23 24 53 Wines 205 | emsO2 eres. 91 237 858} 1,095 
LS aes 1 0 1 2 8 14 38 50| 146 171 76 66 443 509 
LO ee 0 0 2 0 0 1 3 4 18 35 66 27 10 146 156 
20 0 1 2 1 2 0 0 i 4 15 28 18 13 65 78 
21 and 
over. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 8 14 14 24 if 60 61 


iam cr a a ee re (eee | ee 


Totals} 20,830] 12,724} 12,020] 10,565 8,300} 6,834) 4,809] 4,536] 2,544| 1,669] 913} 307] 80,618] 5,433 86,051 
Seeman aceacongs oe rece ee Ee ae ee ae SENT U  ne 
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| 40.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools :—Percentage Distribution of Ages by Grades, exclusive 
| of Kindergarten Pupils. 1915. 


" Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 
ges —— | > —— 
II III IV V VTes ea VoL es a, EG es Tee x XI | XII Ele- Second- 
mentary ary. 
am) 99-01 0-99 - - ~ ~ - - - - - - 100 0 
| 6 96-77 3-05 0-18 - - - - - - = - - 100 0 
Ry/ 67-60 28-83 3-40 0-16} 0-01 - = - — - = - 100 0 
~—8 33-01 42-76) 20-83 3-10} 0-20) 0-01] 0-01 - - - - - 100 0 
9 14-28 26-95 37-07 18-10} 3-19] 0-39) 0-02 - ~ - = - 100 0 
10 6-97 13-36 29-53 30°75} 14-41] 4-55] 0-67) 0-09 - - ~- - 100 0 
11 3-22 7-52 17-28 27-05} 25-80| 13-72) 4-18) 1-11] 0-09 - - - 99-91 0-09 
12 2-45 3:96 10-09 20-15} 24-43) 22-75) 11-71) 3-85) 0-61) 0-01 - ~~ 99-38 0-62 
13 1-51 2-26 5-93 11-25) 17-69} 23-44] 19-31] 14-57) 3-68] 0-29] 0-04 - 95-99 4-01 
14 0-69 1-47 3-40 6-17) 10-57) 16-64] 20-34) 25-22! 11-11) 3-69] 0-61] 0-06 84-53 . 15-47 
15 0:35 0:83 1-44 3°90) 6-19) 10-29) 14-61] 26-90] 20-06] 12-13} 3-12] 0-35 64-34 35-66 
16 0:38 0-33 0:76 1-71} 2-52] 4-14) 8-00] 20-22) 25-02] 22-59] 11-79] 2-57 38-03 61-97 
‘17 0-46 0-28 0-19 0-55} 2-10} 1-28) 4-84) 11-05] 21-28) 27-58] 21-19] 8-31 21-64 78-36 
18 0-20 00 0:20 0-40] 0-60 1-6) 2:75) 7-46) 9-82] 28-68] 33-60] 14-73 12-97 87-03 
LS a 00 00 1-28 00 00); 0-64) 1-92) 2-56) 11-55) 22-43] 42-31] 17-31 6-42 93-58 
eee 00 1-28 2-56 1-28) 2-56 00 00) 8-96) 5-12) 19-23] 35-89! 23-08 16-68 83-32. 
an 
over.. - - = = - - - 1-641 13-12) 22-95} 22-95) 39-34 1-64 98-36 


41.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools:—Percentage Distribution of Grades b 


2 y Ages, exclusive of Kindergarten 
Pupils, 1915. 


Elementary Grades. 


;. Secondary Grades. 
ge : 
i II iN IV V VI VII VIII Ix x XI XII 
LF va Ie SAO art 3-38 0-05 = - - = a a = we a bi 
Oo Se nee ee 34-10 1-76 0-01 - - - _ oe s = a aa 
ere eee ee 33-30 23-22 2-90 0-19 0-01 - = = as a we 2 
| SR Ae 16-07 34:07 17-57 3-04 0:25 0:01 0:02 - cs i is be 
Oe een 3-21 20-51 29-87 16-59 3:72 0:56 0-04 - = = = = 
“OE aes eee ee 1-45 10-12 23-59 27-96 16-67 6-39 1-33 0-20 = 2 a 63 
iliac 8 Send Ne Sa 0-99 5-32 12-95 23-05 27-99 18-07 7°82 2-20 0-31 = & = 
LU itn 5 Spandonaae Mink 0:55 2-62 7-05 16-04 24-75 27-99 20-48 7-14 2-00 0-06 - - 
VS cee bcc at sits 0-18 1-35 3-75 8-10 16-23 26:10} 30-59 24-45 11-01 1-32 0°33 0-32 
PA he dT th 0-06 0-63 1-56 3-22 7-04 13-46 23-37 30-73 24-13 12-22 3-72 0-96 
Ree ck hot be UM 0-04 0-24 0:45 1-38 2-80 5-65 11-40 22-13 29-59 27-26 12-81 4-23 
UGA ae Le eae 0-02 0:06 0-13 0-34 0:64 1-27 3°49 9-37] 20-68 28-46 27-16 17-59 
7 eet ee eas 0-004 - - - 1-28 0-35 1-10 2-67 9-16 18-09 25-41 29-64 
He eee) a - - - - 0-03 0-12 0-29 0-84 2-00 8-75 18-73 24-76 
FARO i gig atid oa - - = - - - 0-06 ‘ 09 0-66 2-10 7-23 8-79 
Deities 2. . teem = = ia = ce 


Se en en ae Fee 


Average age of 
Grade... it 6-94 8-541 9-841 10-781 11-86! 12-45! 13-421 14-07] 14-95! 15-91] 16-87 
a 2 CR ASA re Oe a cf UL 


Ages at School. 


Tables 37 to 41 are clear on one point at least—the ages at which children 
drop out of school. They also show that the age distribution is not nearly so_ 
bad as the grade distribution; that is, if it were not for retardation, a very 
respectable number would arrive at the upper grades before leaving school. 
It will be worth while calculating the proportion at the age of 12 and 13 (the 
usual age of leaving school) in grades I-IV. The chances are strong that a 
much larger proportion of these drop out than of those of the same age in the 
upper grades. Using the same proportion, however, it will be easy to estimate 
the minimum proportion of children leaving school at this low stage of advance- 
ment. With this and several other points in view it may be well to study what 
age distributions are given from year to year even by a few provinces. The 
‘provinces not included in tables 42 to 45 do not state the age of their school 
enrolment. Nova Scotia gives three groups—the number attending under 5 
years, from 5 to 15, and over 15. Table 42, giving these groups for a long period 
of years, will serve the purpose of indicating (1) whether the tendency is for 
children to drop out at an earlier age at present than in the past and (2) whether 
the age of beginning school is earlier or later than iw former years. The first 
enquiry should have special interest when compared with table 33 and the grade 
distribution for each year; the second should serve to indicate that the increas- 
ing proportions in grade I are not due to the fact that children begin school at an 
earlier age than heretofore. . 
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42.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlied Schools: Ages of Pupils enrolled, 1894-1919. 


Number enrolled Percentages 
Year. | 
Number Over 5 Over — Total Under Over 5 Over 
under 5 under 15 15 5 yrs. under 15 15 
AS) acces ils Am te nop ie a 1,631 89,719 _ 7,360 98, 710 1-65 90-89 7°46 
1895 Ae eee een Le Ee 1,741 90,371 8,443 100,555 1-73 89-87 8-40 
LSOG SRS arch Ree sapere as cee 1,943 90,322 8, 767 101, 032 1-92 89-40 8-68 
DSO Tea A dee tC 1,995 90,199 8,651 100, 845 1-98 89-44 8-58 
1898 so. oe sh SA a i aN NaS © ae 2,202 90, 103 8, 898 101, 203 2-18 89-03 8-79 
LSQOK Rhema eaene aire t me Means 2,100 89, 709 8,808 100,617 2-09 89-16 8-75 
1 OOOR Sis eplen Wes me SO ee Pa 2,129 89,949 8,051 100, 129 2-13 89-93 8-04 
OQ Thee sa ooe Bene ot EE 2,135 88,430] . 7,845 98,410 2-17 89-86 7-97 
TOO2 Ea Ree ee ante eee es 2,320 88, 823 7,916} 99,059 2-34 89-67 7-99 
TOO eh ene aN he aetawe Bae 2,031) , 89, 136 7,601 98,768 2-06 90-25 if 
ROO Rae ORE Lo keane 1,894 87,803 ' 7,189 98, 866 1-94 90-64 7-42) 
NOOB ee Se ee ae ah eee 2,060 90, 637 7,900 100, 252 2-05 90-41 7-54 
LOG Sere tis, Beate age tcc he ae 1,815 90,774 148 100, 332 1-81 90-47 7-72 
OO Tree CORRENTE: Sil ph 2h ere 1,737 90,774 7,496 100,007 1-74 90-77 * 7-49) 
TSOS Meh Se DA Roe ea eee 1,569 90, 984 7,552 100,105 1-57 90-89 7-54 
TREO YA aw attain 8 Spears see eee ed 08 Mai 1,878 91,706 8, 096 101, 680 1-85 90-19 7-96 | 
LOT ON Ns eat SIR A hen ae a 1,659 92,380 7,996 102,035 1-63 90-52 7°85) 
1S 1 A RR Be VSL SE Ne ADE 1,544 93, 239 8,127 102,910 1-50 90-60 7-90 
19423 vilekeee CE Dake Se 1,815 94,001 8,168 103, 984 1-74 90-40 7°86 | 
VOD ie 4 Ce Fae eae eee te Pee 1,643 95,931 7,695 105, 269 1-56 91-13 7-31 
Tk} CaO a BURA CeCe ysis, Aske 1,787 96,612 7,952 106,351 1-68 90-84 7:48 
LODO e er eat eta eae a See 1,585 97,815 8,368 107, 768 1-47 90-76 7-77 
POT Ga ee ON eres Cn teae ny aR 1,612 99, 330 8, 247 109, 189 1-48 90-97 7-55 
DOT Zieh. SO Raley WO Vaisala 1,472 100, 226 7,334 109, 032 1-35 91-91 4-74 
TOT Sie Ui eek te cay. Seep h eae 15275 99 , 273 7,549 108, 097 1-18 91-83 6-99 
NE) RE eee Ss cee tee eet iene Lee 1,320 98 , 557 7,105 106, 982 1-23 92-12 6-65 
43.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools: Ages of Pupils enrolled, 1902-1919. 
Between Total | 
Year. Under6 yrs} 6 and 15 Over 15 | 
1902S... SURV R Ra ir TN ORR OVENS eae came Te SpA ek Re Abel 0 io22 55, 350 3,605 60,477 
TOOSE: 1, eT Pe: > 5 CaM ae Ree TRE Pao ee 59,313 | 
1 ATU Seem 2 ce, a aa LAM DY cr age 7 NP ASD Sk BP Oa AE) 1,128 54,272 3,359 58,759 | 
TO05 CRs pe a0 UA AL 5. CONNOR 4. OVATE Ne Rey cites eet ac AP CMe tents 8 8 YA 55,619 3, 664 60,400 | 
TOO Sa ayae Pim iis) RR, a, See RENN A bn eee SO Tea he A 1,000 55,941 3, 740 60,681 | 
TOO Fo ARE Rett ct pe CRE OO. |S St ie ON ROO Se aie A er oe LA 850 ENS DATA 3,430 59,551 — 
POO Ss corel Cia airy eens are 0) PRET PE Tene TN ne naar Seman oe Tes eave Mertens Snes ae 889 56, 247 3,262 60,395 — 
NOOO Fe eeee eee stig DAR. a 2 Saat ae eae A eT ee 969 57,478 ~ 3,490] ° 61,937 — 
TOTO et RE LS cial ate aban 6} Mele BJ ng UWAREEE Said / Rogie een Sac APRIL URW Races Sat 1,097 58,121 3,776 62,994 — 
tA by SRE 2) SOIR AUR PC Rd ASE Ai HY DORE RNR SIR eh ait) 986 58,598 3,489 63,073 | 
TOE SAO Re AAI. Cera Odl,. AA) aR eae 6% WORN Cl) Cadel |) oe ap me Ce 956 59,048 3,560 63,564 
eee a OR Oe NALS eel Gn SOME SEA rien | ols aA eS Bees 1,008 59,306 3, 266 63, 580 
LAC} PBR EPRI iO AUN et a cd or RINE ae VSL ER RL ABS. di dius wien ct dl di Pa 938 59, 988 3,384 64,310. 
COT ESA eee Leg aE MME At NeW Tite Siam gta yet of bli acct hoe hoes aly 906 62, 232 3,367 66, 505 
TOT Geile wee ce Als et Me LAY SR Be Se oe Os 799 62,581 3,168 66,548 
POUT SAS EGE A Re RR NPs ee Orie ARs Ea Gy SEE ME See Le 698 60, 925 Sips 64,776 
TOUS sa beech one. Nba ME so eer. Ee Pen eA a See BU Seoel be kaeead 669 61,417 2,762 64, 848 
TUS ND ea el eI A eR. NW ee i Po hl NN RES Sain 658 61,661 2,601 64, 920 
44.—Quebec Publicly Controlled Schools: Ages of Pupils enrolled, 1901-1918. 
Year. 5 to 6 years |7 to 13 years! 14 to 15 yrs.|16 to 17 yrs. Total 
ROOT Mies oe Mes, Sahin, CMM oe AL ee Lisa ol eae orl wee oe 56, 640 231,434 19,796 6,011 314.881 | 
CAD Etat ot Mee oo ane te AES Be On GG} SE Ae eR ENA eo 57,396 236, 821 20,977 6, 094 321,288 
TOO BN ait hice ethers ok Me ne MCE A ie AAD ce da ed 58,799 240, 226 20, 889 6, 269 326,183 
OS OE eee = 8 1h AC chika MA Ae Vor Ai ea ds Me 58, 155 242,949 21,919 6, 643 329,666 — 
PODS ae ae Bh eee ce cs". lee AG Be A Ai) Yi Re ae 58, 467 249, 870 22,113 6,318 335,768 — 
TOOG seven oot tay toate ee te < ei al! catcck) eRCRRC en Soe eae ee aa 58,179 250, 122 21,989 6,518 341,808 
LOOTED FREED Freee EP RLY Se RS Ss RUE Oe Lee af arena 59,496 257,981 23,124 7,013 347,614 | 
TGQ Sa Vente re SN ee Viren oes eo es Un ere ere Oi ee 60, 901 262, 221 23, 382 6,440 352,944 
TODO: Aah SED Preaek 2 CRA Wee Be TORRE NLS op ees LS ae eee Cae 62,744 273,051 24,379 6, 838 367,012 | 
TOLO ere abet Ti ee ee) Ub ee SRO, Reels eee 66,773 274, 285 26,151 7,338 374,547 | 
IO BAe apo we! NG Ran nl NRC bet OM A SRR RTGS dah 8 72,320 280,879 28,375 7,549 389, 123 
TOLD TAR to ee Pee OEE Oe RRS eee eee Cen 76,830 288,984] - 27,424 6, 798 400, 036 
EOS esse REQ Sc RMR ND NN ELS) ROR St A OV PROB 79,594 297,347 27,708 MoS 411,784 | 
OLAS AAR Bae Ue Ny Bad 1A De a ee 83,498 313,367 30, 830 8, 200 435,895 — 
LOD cco ay Rs Boye ep ES co Bh Oi te. Biya Candia il 84,410 323,070 32,634 7,973 448 087 
POUR a hel eee cas net DAE a Dai «BRAS Ey ta acer eoete E 89, 100 330, 852 35,077 9,418 464,447 
OY LS AS See CAO EGR ve cere OR ee ee We AE SN ES 89, 732 330, 981 33, 182 9,495 463,390 | 
TOUS care PCE gt tee ee ele era BY dc PS ee le Yay 91,269 335,320 31,618 8,575 467,508 | 
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Distribution by Sex. 


The following seven historical tables will reveal the remarkable and alarming 
differentiation between the two sexes in the distribution by grades. They are 
given for Nova Scotia and Alberta as the only provinces which supply informa- 
tion of this kind. 


46.—Nova Scota Publicly Controlled Schools, Enrolment of Boys by Grade, exclusive of Kindergarten Pupils, 


1904 to 1919. 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 
Year. Se Se 
Te LRGs He G MS (el, V. | VI..}| VII. | VITI.| [X..} X. | XI. | XII. |} Elem- |Secon| Grand 

entary. | dary.| Total. 

OOS A Sic nee 10,727| 7,022) 6,557] 6,317] 5,052) 3,975) 3,625} 2,612] 1,476 641 305 74] 45,887) 2,496] 48,383 
TIOGA ees oss 10,748] 7,381] 6,810} 6,667) 5,409] 4,204) 3,562) 2,724) 1,696 643 313 80| 47,505) 2,732) 50,237 
TOOG Es bese. 12,141] 6,576] 6,729] 6,609] 5,225] 3,899] 3,321) 2,488] 1,733 668 303 71} 46,988) 2,775} 49,763 
AQOUSS Sau 12,450] 6,243) 6,388] 6,648] 5,549] 4,279) 2,821} 2,265! 1,673 722 333 64| 46,643] 2,792} 49,435 
LO OSMAN essen 12,723] 6,064) 6,119] 6,353] 5,854) 4,356) 2,857) 2,171] 1,809 698 405 73| 46,470] 2,985) 49,482 
NOOSE ons 13,146] 6,286] 6,099] 6,099] 5,695] 4,683) 2,975] 2,383) 1,709 881 397 89} 47,366] 3,076} 50,442 
ODO HS Boe tern 13,529| 6,151) 5,999} 6,061} 5,591) 4,500] 3,156} 2,388) 1,806 862 423 90} 47,375) 3,181) 50,556 
TAU Mh, sea age 13,768] 6,125} 6,056} 5,893) 5,385} 4,485) 3,220) 2,456) 1,825 867 424 95| 47,388) 3,211] 50,599 
LOZ Bee: i oe 14,085] 6,179] 6,225] 5,969] 5,419] 4,150) 3,068] 2,370) 1,826 844 375 87| 47,465] 3,132} 50,597 
TODS re Se on 14,536] 6,245} 6,285) 6,280) 5,408} 4,149] 3,002) 2,263) 1,808 855 414 98} 48,118) 3,175) 51,293 
I gel be ee es 15,064] 6,256] 6,132] 6,315} 5,612] 4,140] 3,139] 2,245] 1,734 966 396 120} 48,903) 3,216) 52,119 
i RO re pn ae 14,692] 6,594] 6,272] 6,173] 5,922) 4,506) 3,052) 2,393).1, 868 953 504 111} 49,604] 3,436) 53,040 
LOG Ae) oe 15,472] 6,764] 6,223] 6,066} 5,515) 4,540) 3,017) 2,252] 1,946 952 465 103} 49,849) 3,466] 538,315 
Oe Ree ee eee 15,606] 6,608} 6,392] 5,724] 5,790] 4,480) 3,069] 2,313] 1,690 849 431 81] 49,932) 3,051]; 52,983 
TOUS AAS eee 15,112] 6,393] 6,355] 5,656) 5,573] 4,381) 3,160} 2,351) 1,738 822 413 109} 48,981] 3,082} 52,063 
TO Oe ie cous eioyore 15,657) 2,270] 5,999] 5,600) 5,553} 4,167) 3,112) 2,385) 1,699 794 431 100} 48,743] 3,024) 51,767 


47.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Enrolment of Girls by Grades, exclusive of Kindergarten Pupils, 


1904-1919. 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades. Total. 
Year. |S oe 
16 EL. ALE. +| EV Ve Vi. | VII. | VIII.) TX. |, X. | XI. '} XII, | Elem-"|-Seec- | Grand 
entary. |jonday| Total. 

TOOERR en 9,251} 5,992] 6,078] 5,980) 4,910) 4,049} 3,793] 3,130] 2,541] 1,331 606 21} 43,183} 4,499] 47,682 
OOD MF ate 9,479) 6,510] 6,052) 6,163] 5,197) 4,207; 3,903) 3,121} 2,691} 1,216 612 35| 44,632} 4,554) 49,186 
LOOB I Ree teen 10,527] 5,991) 6,065) 6,027} 5,312] 4,108) 3,795) 3,147) 2,747] 1,403 675 39] 44,972) 4,864] 49,836 
LOO eee: 11,198] 5,540} 5,884] 6,038] 5,471) 4,411] 3,337] 2,928) 2,705) 1,395 705 49| 44,807) 4,854] 49,661 
OOS Vorescer ee 11,198) 5,727) 5,526| 5,837] 5,570) 4,545) 3,430) 2,829) 2,859! 1,323 684 62| 44,662) 4,928) 49,590 
1909 | 11,689) 5,711) 5,765) 5,862] 5,551) 4,685) 3,389) 2,873] 2,683) 1,582 707 76) 45,525) 5,048] 50,573 
ISO 2°e eee 12,102] 5,514) 5,637] 5,901} 5,196] 4,691) 3,487] 2,791] 2,955) 1,704 732 85| 45,319) 5,476} 50,795 
LOVA eet ee 12,399] 5,642] 5,718] 5,853] 5,275) 4,451] 3,693) 2,839] 2,892) 1,683] ‘799 91} 45,870) 5,463] 51,335 
ON Means eres 12,435] 5,680] 5,762) 5,831] 5,305] 4,484) 3,562] 3,111] 2,821) 1,825 769 121} 46,.170)-5;536). 51, 706) | 
g L2) be ake A es 13,043) 5,876] 5,793] 6,192) 5,378) 4,527] 3,559) 3,051] 2,856) 1,697 800 108} 47,419] 5,461] 52,880 
LONE eens. 13,062] 5,727) 6,000} 5,934! 5,476) 4,560] 3,650} 3,082) 2,950) 1,801 833 103} 47,419] 5,687) 53,178 
LOT Siete aac 12,831] 5,887| 6,003} 5,785] 5,571] 4,756] 3,595) 3,040] 3,266] 1,745 910 120} 47,468] 6,041} 53,509 
TOLG See: 13,385! 6,224] 5,785} 6,008] 5,423) 4,795] 3,719) 3,058) 3,177] 1,989 969 125} 48,397] 6,260) 54,657 
Oi are ee es 13,801] 5,992} 6,007} 5,423} 5,767) 4,697} 3,914} 3,210} 3,014] 1,993 918 112} 48,811} 6,037) 54,848 
LE Bea ai pa 13,601] 6,096} 5,894] 5,298) 5,535} 4,830) 3,915) 3,381] 3,143] 1,862 988 122} 48,550) 6,115) 54,665 


AO) AU ers ee 13,756) 5,841} 5,664) 5,293) 5,414) 4,481/ 3,940) 3,422) 3,336] 1,725) 911 142} 47,811) 6,114} 53,925 


48.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Percentage in each Grade of total Enrolment of Boys, 1904-1919. 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
Year. — |] 
I II III IV V VI VII VIII Ix x XI XII 
O04 Fh toe ok 22-17 14-51 13°55 13-06 10-44 8-22 7-49 5-40 3-05 1-32 0-63 0-15. 
HOOD GAL eee os 21-39 14-69 13-56 13-27 10-77 8-37 7-09 5-42 3°38 1-28 0-62 0-16. | 
OOGS ovate eee 24-40 13-21 13-52 13-28 10-50 7-84 6-67 5:00 3-48 1-34 0-61 0-14 
LOOT See oes 25-18 12-63 12-92 13-45 11-22 8-66 5-71 4-58 3:38 1-46 0-67 0-13. 
OE, 25-71} 12-25 | 12-37) 12-84 |) 11-83 | 8:80] “5:77)| > 4:39 |° Br66 | 14d) Gogo an aenes 
NOOO int ate ne 26-06 12-46 12-09 12-09 11-29 9-28 5-90 4-72 3°39 1-75 0-79 0-17 
LOLO Se yoke tee es 26-76 12-16 11-87 11-99 11-06 8-90 6-24 4-72 3°57 1-71 0-84 0-18. 
STL Gt ceed 27-21 | 12-10 | 11-97) 11-65 | 10-64] 8-86] 6-36.| 4-85| 3-61] 1-71 | - 0-84] © O-19)| 
OO pak i arenas 27-84 12-21 | , 12-30 11-80 10-71 8-20 6-06 4-68 3-61 1-67 0-74 01-7 | 
LOSS eee eee 28-34 12-18 12-16 12-24 10-54 8-09 5-85 4-4] 3°52 1-67 0-81 0-19: 
TOT A Ree Oe ies Sante 28-90 12-00 11-71 12-12 10:77 7-94 6-02 4-31 3°33 1-85 0-76 0-23 
VOLS eee ore 27-70 12-48 11-82 11-64 |- 11-17 8-50 5-75 4-51 3-52 1-80 0-95 0-21) | 
TOI Meee oes 29-02 12-69 11-67 11-38 10-34 8-52 5-66 4-22 3°65 1-79 0-87 0-19 
OV es 99-45 | 12-47| 12-08 | 10-80] 10-93 | 8-36] 5-79| 4-37 | 3-19] 1-60] 0-81 | 0-15 | 
WISscve chee 29-03 | 12-28 | 12-21.| 10-86] 10-70| 8-41| 6,07] 4,52 | 3-34] 1:58] 0-79 | 0-21 
OT Oe eee Lr aee 30-25 12-11 11-59 10-82 10-73 8-05 6:01 4-61 3:28 1-53 0-83 0-19: 
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49.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Percentage in each ‘Grade of total Enrolment of Girls, during the 


Years 1904-1919. 


Elementary Grades. 


Secondary Grades. 


2 a  ) a eel peer pee pee) eel 


he Wa 
54 10-30 8-49 
53 10-57 8-55 
09 | 10-66 8-24 
16. |, 11-02 8-88 
77 |) 11-23 9-17 
59 | 10-98 9-26 
61 10-23 9+24 
40 | 10-27 8-67 
28 | 10-26 8-67 
-71 | 10-17 8-56 
16 | 10-30 8-57 
81 | 10-41 8-89 
99 9-92 8:77 
88 | 10-51 8-56 
69 } 10-12 8-84 
81 10-04 8-31 


iy VIll IX. 
7:95 6-56 5°33 
7°94 6°35 5:47 
7°61 6°31 5°51 
6°72 5:90 5-45 
6-92 5:70 5-77 
6-70 5:68 5:31 
6-86 5°49 5+82 
7-19 5°53 5°63 
6-89 6-02 5 +46 
6-73 5:77 5-40 
6:86 5:79 5°54 
6-72 5:68 6-10 
6-80 5:59 5°81 
7-13 5°85 5:49 
7:16 6-18 5°75 
7-31 6-35 6-19 


a XE! XII 

2-79 1-27 0-04 
2°47 1-24 0-07 
2-82 1-35 0-08 
2-81 1-41 0-10 
2-67 1-38 0-12 
3-13 1-40 0-15 
3-35 1-44 0-16 
3-28 1-55 0-17 
3-53 1-48 0-23 
3-21 1-51 0-20 
3-38 1-57 0-19 
3-26 1-70 0-22 
3-64 1-77 0-23 
3-63 1-67 0-20 
3-41 1-81 0-22 
3-20 1-69 0-26 


50.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by Numbers and Percentages of Boys and Girls, 
exclusive of Kindergarten Pupils, by Groups of Four Grades, 1902-1919. 


Number in Grades. 


Percentage of each sex in each Group, 


Year. Boys. Girls. Boys. . Girls. 

IX- V- | IX- V-, | IX- 

LIV. | V-VIIL| XII. | Total. | I-IV. |V-VIII.|IX-XII| Total.| I-IV.) VIII.| XII. | I-IV. | VIII.) XII. 

1902.. 30,900) 16,419} 2,614) 50,013) 27,364 16,614 4,446] 48,424) 61-78) 32-83| 5-39) 56-51) 34-31) 9-18 
1903.. 31,008] 15,825] 2,616} 49,449) 27,798) 16,243 4,465] 48,506] 62-71] 32-00] 5-28} 57-31] 33-49} 9-20 
1904. : 30,643] 15-264] 2,496] 48,403) 27-301) 15,882 4,499] 47,682] 63-31) 31-53} 5-16] 57-26] 33-31] 9-43 
1905.. 31,606] 15,899] 2,732] 50,237) 28,204) 16,428 4,554] 49,186] 62-92) 31-63} 5-44! 57-34) 33:40] 9-26 
POG Ashe: 32,055) 14,933] 2,775) 49,763) 28,610) 16,362 4,864} 49,835] 64-41] 30-00] 5-58] 57-41] 32-83] 9-76 
1907.. 31,729} 14,914! 2,794) 49,437] 28,660) 16,147 4,854| 49,661] 64-18] 30-16] 5-66] 57-71] 32-51| 9-77 
1908.. 31,259] 15,238) 2,985) 49,482} 28,288] 16,375 4,928] 49,591] 63-17] 30-80] 6-03] 57-05] 33-01} 9-94 
1909.. 31,630) 15,736] 3,076] 50,442} 29,027) 16,498 5,048] 50,573] 62-70] 31-20} 6-10) 57-41] 32-62} 9-98 
LOLOS Sa ste 31,740} 15,635] 3,183] 50,558) 29,154] 16,165 5,476] 50,795| 62-78| 30-92] 6-30] 57-39] 31-82] 10-78 
1911.. 31,842} 15,546) 3,211) 50,599} 29,612) 16,258 5,465} 51,335) 62-93] 30-72] 6-35] 57,68] 31-67] 10-65 
NOT eee. ewaes 32,476] 15,007) 3,132] 50,615} 29,708) 16,462 5,536| 51,706) 64-18| 29-64] 6-18] 57-45] 31-84] 10-71 
TOTS pacar 33,296} 14,822) 3,175] 51,293) 30,904} 16,516 5,461] 52,881! 64-91) 28-90] 6-19] 58-44) 31-23) 10-33 
1914 33,767} 15,136] 3,216) 52,119] 30,723] 16,768 5,687| 53,178| 64-78] 29-04} 6-17] 57-77) 31-53] 10-69 
TOI Sees 33,761} 15,873] 3,436] 53,040) 30,506} 16,962 6,041] 53,509] 63-59] 29-92] 6-48] 57-00) 31-71] 11-29 
1916 34,525| 15,324] 3,466] 53,315) 31,402) 16,995 6,260} 54,657] 64-75} 28-75] 6-50] 57-45) 31-09) 11-46 
1917 34,330} 15,602) 3,051} 52,983) 31,223} 17,588 6,037| 54,848] 64-79] 29,45) 5-76] 56-91) 32-05} 11-04 
BOLTS ener wen 33,516} 15,465) 3,082} 52,063} 30,889] 17,661 6,115) 54,665) 64-37] 29-73| 5-90] 56-50) 32-30] 11-19 
1919 33,526] 15,217! 3,024! 51,767! 30,554! 17,257 6,114! 53,925! 64-77] 29-391 5-84! 56-66! 32-00! 11-34 


51.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by Ages and Grades of Boys enrolled, 1915. 
—__________— 


Number Enrolled. 


Age. Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total by Ages. 
li PLIES RV Ve VI. | VII. | VIII.| IX. | X. | XI. | XII.| Elem- |Second-| Grand 
entary., ary. Total. 

LS lm oh 337 1 - — - - ~ - - - - 338 - 338 
Date 3,0201F 113 5 - - - - - - - - - 3,728 - 3, 728 
Tes Ea ales Ure 3,705] 1,393 169 14 1 - - - = ~ - - 5, 282 ~ 5, 282 
OBE oe Raa 1,839} 2,151] 1,078 167 12 1 - - - - - - 5, 248 - 5, 248 
BO see ie pete ts 785} 1,418] 1,830 803 137 12 i - - - - - 4,986 - 4,986 
Th iets Meets 378} 719] 1,539] 1,394 644; 208 21 5 - - - - 4,908 - 4,908 
LARP PSE tke 164] 382) 824] 1,240] 1,144) 594) 171 37 6 - - - 4,556 6| 4,562 
LE eR SAE ee 111 199] 515] 908] 1,045) 902} 466} 157 23 1 - - 4,303 24) 4,327 
ee chon ci corers 63} 105) 283} 475} 703) 906) 715) 522) 134 12 = - Sali2 146} 3,918 
eae SS Seeneee 31 47 128 200 344 458 533 608 238 83 19 1 2,349 341 2,690 
De dts t. Saag. 8 25 37 80 131 198} 279} 436) 288} 159 52 6 1,194 505} 1,699 
NGe cee feces: 3 6 11 22 34 49 78| 168 183 167} 116 31 371 497 868 
Hah ee Not 7 2 2 2 9 18 22 44 89 96 83 49 101 317 418 
DSi ce! hve s 1 1 2 5 5 9 25 46 68 24 23 163 186 
HTD) i ON BN aR = - oo _ - = = 4 af 7 27 10 4 dl 55 
Oe ah. ~ 1 1 - 1 - - 5 4 6 11 9 8 30 38 
201 ee - - - - - - - 1 7 4 4 13 1 28 29 
ost bis 2 Sten, ot - - - - - - ~ - - - - - ~ - - 
ON lin RO) - - - - - - — =, = os - - - - 
Dis ae ae ae - - - - - - - - - - - - ~ - ~ 
ATER Sys Rie ae - - - - - - ~ - - - - ~ = - - 
Gera e haa,. 3 - - - - ~ - - ~ - ~ - - - - = 
117 eee Oem - - - ~ ~ - - - - - - ~ - - - 
2 oRivile < states - - - - - - - - ~ - - ~ - - - 
TS irae se - - ~ - - ~ - - - - - - - - - 
BOE Mee Fabra, - - - - - - - - - - - - - - ~ 
Total in 

Grades ....!11,047! 6,562| 6,423! 5,305! 4,207! 3,351! 2,191! 1,996) 1,004! 581' 380 143! 41,1721 2,108) 43,28 
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52.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by Ages and Grades of Girls enrolled, 1915. 
% a ——Ee ——w —= 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Totals by Ages. 
Age. OO — 
Df SYNE Fae Be B08 Mae eS Ye VI. | VIL. | VIII | TX. | X. | XII."| XII. | Elem- | Second-| Grand 
entary.| ary. | Total. 
Years 
Ss aE eS oe 366 6 - = - ~ - - - - - - 372 - 372 
OMe a PRE 3,484 111 8 - - ~ - ~ - - - 3,603 - 3, 603 
(1s RN za: 3,232] 1,562 180 6 - - ~ - - - 4,980 - 4,980 
Sree, ee ke 1,508] 2,184] 1,034 154 9 - 1 - - - - - 4,890 - 4,890 
ht MR ee td 8} 1,192} 1,760 950 172 26 1 ~ - - - - 4,689 - 4,699 
POO) th ae 291 569| 1,297] 1,560 704 229 43 4 - - - - 4,697 - 4,697 
OPT eae a A 137 295 732| 1,195) 1,179 641 205 63 2 - - - 4,447 2 4,449 
Aaa ih ER 95 134 333 787| 1,009] 1,011 519 167 28 - - ~ 4,055 28 4,083 
VOLS ae She ba 52 67 168 381 644 878 756 587 146 10 3 1 3,008 160 3, 693 
TA oe ee eh 7 34 60 141 240 462 591} 786 376 121 15 2 2,321 514 2,835 
:TOPLE Seek GE 5 6 17 66 101 186 269 568 464 296 65 7 1,218 832 2,050 
LOSS Uae 5 1 5 14 19 38 90 257 343 308 132 23 429 806 1,235 
Te Re 3 1 = 4 14 6 21 77 144 206 149 42 136 541 677 
UStrer een = a = 1 1 3 9 29 25 100 103 52 43 280 323 
1 AO): Ais ten eat = - 2 - - 1 3 - 11 28 39 17 6 95 101 
QOETARY ALE - - 1 1 1 = = 2 - 9 17 9 iD 35 40 
21 and over - - = = a = - = 3 8 10 11 ~ 32 32 


Total in 
Grades] 9,783} 6,162] 5,597] 5,260 a, 3,481] 2,518] 2,540] 1,542] 1,086 533 164] 39,434 3,325| 42,759 


Distribution by Grades According to the Type of School Attended 


How far the distribution of pupils is affected according as they attend 
graded or ungraded schools may be seen by consulting tables 53 and 54 for 
Saskatchewan and tables 55 and 56 for Alberta. Particultar attention is 
drawn to tables 57 to 59 which show the growth of graded and ungraded schools 
in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta in respect to class-rooms, pupils and 
attendance. 


53.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Grades in Village, Town 
and City Schools, 1904-1919. 


Year. Grade Elem. Sec. Grand 
Le JCS Sr 6 ee a 9 AWA VI. | VII. | VIII | Junior. | Middle | Senior. | Total. | Total. | Total. 
LOE en ok Many 15,126) 2,817) 3,117) 2,951 1,749 1,191 le 541 253 55| 16,924 849 1773 
HSL. Ce ~ - ~ 7 - - - - = - - - 
1906 Par 3,350} 1,828] 2,056} 1,940 1,279 905 454 177 SOL 1858 687| 12,045 
OO Caukect: eer . 4,369) 2,428} 2,408} 2,382 1,754 1, 299 ig 491 203 62| 14,640 756} 15,396 
90S Gua eiee 5,461] 2,545) 2,718] 2,325) 1,466 868 741| 1,096 457 182 24| 17,220 663} 17,883 
LOO9 tine oe 5,625] 2,534] 2,717] 2,439] 1,530] 1,193 820} 1,216 1,199 526 139} 18,074 1,864/ 19,938 
OT ON tlciedinighun 8,219) 3,219] 3,513} 3,166] 2,094] 1,414! 1,093 ost 1,549 526 222] 24,049 2,297) 26,346 
a bS) Ty Mera arene as 9,209} 3,596] 3,855] 3,495} 2,398] 1,601] 1,258) 1,576 1,809 695} 220] +=26,988 2,724) 29,712 
11S ane ane 10,408} 4,233] 4,289] 3,894] 2,787] 2,007 1,506] 2,001 2,203 ae, 238) 31,125 3,193} 34,318 
POTS wh): otis. 14,751) 5,741] 5,658] 5,162] 3,640] 2,510 1,661} 2,562 251005 921 288] 41,685 3,884} 45,569 
1 ECV a oe 15,869} 6,209] 6,262] 5,756] 4,315] 2,826] 1,987 3,097 3,564 1,133 420) 46,321 SSE 51,438 
LOUD aetsensesee 14,901) 6,567) 6,546) 5,887] 4,498) 3,356] 2,155! 3,646] 4,334 1,340 330] 47,556 6,004) 53,569 
ROUGE Use ei 14,275) 6,742] 6,899] 6,295] 4,735] 3,581 2,539] 3,544 4,369 1,681 392) 48,610 6,442) 55,059 
TOU: SE 15,397| 7,049] 7,431] 6,829] 6,074] 3,964 2,905] 3,957 4,536 1,545 461) 54,246 6, 542 60, 78g 
JOTSH 8 ee 16,536] 7,156] 7,292) 7,779] 6,093] 4,544} 3,173] 4, 158 4,697 1, 623 536| 56, 731 6,856} 63,587 
OLR eee 18,565! 7,663! 8,196! 7,841! 6,441| 5,255 3,596! 4,443 5,651 1,978 647! 60,600 8,276 710,276 


11905 figures not given for villages and towns. 


54.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Grades in Bural Schools, 1904-1919. 


Grade Junior | Middle} Senior | Elem- | Secon- | Grand 
Year. i, 2B See) PRAT be IV. Wee VI.| VII.| VIII) Form.| Form.} Form.| entary| dary Total 
Total. | Total. 

ee Dy racy 6,524) 4,164] 4,537] 4,193 2,649 1,082 102 6 3] 23,149 111} 23,260 
O05 15 ree ~ - ~ ~ - - - - - _ - - 
TOO GOW Eee 5,412) 3,411) 3,717} 3,515 2,086 967 119 3 -| 19,108 122) 19,230 
190 GI Cte 6,401) 3,931] 4,165] 4,110 2,440 1,107 70 2 -| 22,154 72| 22,226 
LOOSE a 9,739} 4,475] 4,983) 4,617] 2,5241 1,097 744) 844 168 9 3] 29,023 180} 29,203 
L900 ee 12,928] 5,289] 5,785) 4,483 3,017) 1,543 917| 1,053 130 31 2) SOL OLD 163)°35: 178 
1910 ees 13,556] 5,596) 6,170) 6,033) 3,283] 1,738] 1,106] 1,236 291 21 16| 38,718 328] 39,046 
LOT Is Orie. 14,876) 5,991] 6,591) 6,265) 3,703] 2,004) 1,277) 1,486 313 23 19} 42,193 355) 42,548 
LOL 2 Sires ie 16,758} 6,788] 7,312} 6,766] 4,153] 2,261] 1,444! 1,627 422 43 4| 47,109 469| 47,578 
TOS Ma ee 20,222) 7,748] 8,285] 7,945] 4,639] 2,721] 1,694] 2,068 541 29 21) 55,322 572} 55,894 
TOU ae Oe 22,649} 8,658} 9,206] 8,551] 5,392) 3,235] 1,785] 2,419 605 36 11} 61,895 652) 62,547 
NOLS ae 24,115) 9,854/10,313| 9,466] 6,085) 3,676) 2,129] 2,878 735 43 8| 68,516 786} 69,302 
1916.........| 26,378/10, 127/11, 106/10, 426] 6,199] 4,214] 2,334 2,940 610 48 SP DB e7s 663) 74,387 
LO ee oy 29, 262/10, 829/11, 783}11, 363] 7,491 4,628] 2,694] 3,142 608 29 - 81,192 637) 81,829 
LOLS A Nea 30, 785} 11, 612/12, 841/12, 163) 7,806] 5,359] 3,009] 3,531 571 59 3] 87,106 633) 87,7389 
1919.........! 30,891!12, 357113, 816113, 4821 8,930! 6,076! 3.601 4,066 683 39 2! 93,219 7241 93,949 


(1) 1905 figures not given for villages and towns. 


Elementary Grades. 


Year. ee — 

is II. 11 a NYY V VI. 
ASCs Sie Sales elie 3,688} 2,222) 2,743] 2,689 1,564 
POOGE ee 3,762] 2,415) 2,983] 1,764 2,840 
BOOT eC homes 4,059] 2,512] 3,192] 3,589 1,957 
POSS Aes esl eee es 5,729) 2,922) 3,507] 3,714 2,411 
1ST ea etase a8 7,025] 3,368] 3,974) 4,195 2,806 
POLO Rh ees 9,361) 4,361] 5,069] 5,369 3,469 
1 GN Wilmer ta den ae ned 9,851] 4,874] 5,564) 5,601 3, 787 
O12 eens 12,202) 5,106] 5,518} 4,406) 2,747|2,605 
TICS PAO" fap ee ak 13,027) 5,304] 5,779} 4,952! 3,040)2, 955 
TEA et eae ya 14,684] 6,325] 6,854} 5,841] 3,970/3, 734 
: COTES SRR ky ee i 14,848] 7,001) 7,432] 6,563} 4,674)4, 290 
ONG seers wr) 13,350] 6,271] 7,234] 6,123) 4,723|4,178 
Rhye ia 15,326] 6,848] 7,792] 6,964) 5,399|4, 828 
ARG ah ie Teed oe 14,591] 5,948] 6,523] 6,265] 4,697/4,321 
UST) yeaa a Saale 15, 745) 6,410) 6,835] 6,473) 5,339] 4, 760 


Secondary Grades. 
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55.—Publicly Controlled Schools of Alberta: Distribution of Enrolment by Grades in 
Graded Schools, 1905-1918. 
Elementary Grades, Secondary Grades. Total. 

: Year Grand 
I. TEIN a Toes Ce Fl Ys V. | VI. vit. VIIL. IX. x. XI.| XII.} Elem. | Sec. | Total. 
‘Jo05 CAE eet sib ble 2,856} 1,820) 1,976} 1,830 965 668 ; 320 150 50} 10,115 520] 10,635 
BOOBS tok Rreahek 3,897] 2,343] 2,497! 2,512 ooo 929 444 180 Ti aeb tS 695} 14,208 
PEO O Di iete ts) ei5 - 5,104} 3,012] 3,034] 3,060 1,820 1,151 515 210 86) 17,183 81 17,994 
PLU St aee | tye ot 5,836] 2,901} 3,422] 3,318 27202 1, 294 663 310 108} 18,973} 1,081} 20,054 
BOOS o cakt ies ia 6,904] 3,141] 3,645} 3,583 2,492 1,565 824 500 229| 21,330] 1,553] 22,883 
TH EU aR ee a 7,915| 3,328] 3,907] 4,023 200RL 1, 687 1,084 619 198} 23,571] 1,901} 25,472 
7 12) Cn a ee 9,015| 3,990] 4,727) 4,737 2,957 1,930 1,360 592 254| 27,356] 2,206] 29,562 
UD CA ene eae 10,079} 4,602) 4,218] 3,431] 2,774) 2,354) 1,780)2,262| 1,090| 547 608 270} 31,500} 2,515] 34,015 
POLSOE eh Ses. 12,603) -5,482} 5,081} 4,158) 3,429) 2,628) 2,077)2, 242) 1,447] 683 516 281| 37,695) 2,927) 40,622 
OIA yy CORR 3s 12,161} 5,869| 5,450] 4,426) 3,855] 3,133] 2,384/2,508) 1,611/1,069 615 279| 39,786) 3,574) 438,360 
BODE oe. 10,977) 6,369) 5,784] 5,002] 4,175) 3,449! 2,764/2,839] 1,962)1,352 969 437| 41,359] 4,720} 46,079 
RDIG Ne Reha, 11,589} 6,564] 6,660} 5,696} 4,810) 4,097] 3,219|3,259| 2,263)1,456| 1,072 538] 45,894] 5,329) 51,223 
1 A Rmens MSat it tee 11,462) 6,658} 6,645] 6,064] 5,233) 4,537] 3,411/3,525| 2,307)1,423| 1,157 761| 47,535) 5,648] 53,183 
POLS ees Ee 13,646} 7,161| 7,427) 7,219] 6,258] 5,441] 4,198/4,338] 2,717/1,844] 1,273 707| 55,688] 6,541} 62,229 
ONO eiseerees cis 15,931) 7,625) 7,412) 7,414) 6,779) 6,055) 5,071)4, 748} 3, 292/2,063 1, 430 509} 61,035] 7,294) 68,329 


56.—Publicly Controlled Schools of Alberta:—Distribution of Enrolment by Grades in Ungraded Schools, 1905-1918 


VII. un. 


IX. | Xl Oh epee 
61 4 
62 4 
67 4 
85 6 
182 12 
168 17 
203 15 
164] 53 7 
195| 27 7 
328} 64 ~ 
374; 122] 15 
320} 90] 18 
3041 79] 26 
324) 68, 13 
534] 88] 15 


— 


Total. 

Grand 

Elem-| Sec.| Total. 
0} 13,554 65} 13,619 
0} 14,510 66} 14,576 
0| 16,273 71| 16,344 
0} 19,501 91; 19,599 
-| 22,971 194) 23,165 
2| 29,648 187| 29,835 
0} 31,870 228| 32,098 
4) 36,171 228| 36,399 
Chiees Oo 236| 39,287 
46,150} 400) 46,550 
2| 50,694 513) 51,207 
alee 470ne 426| 47,978 
31 54,042 502| 54,544 
2| 48,473 407| 48,880 
1} 52,600 638} 53,238 


57.—_Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools:—Comparison of Graded and Ungraded Schools in Number of Class 


rooms in operation and Number of Pupils in these Classrooms, 1903-1919. 


Number of Classrooms in Number, of Pupils in these Class-| Percentage Graded. 

| Operation. rooms. 
Year. — - 
| Depart- 

Ungraded. | Graded. Total. Ungraded. | Graded. Total. ments. Pupils. 
1) SCR ek a ee 1,474 921 2,395 51,306 47,462 98, 768 38, 50 48-08 
MOB ts te os icc. 1,386 967 Wh adits: 45,222 51, 664 96, 886 41-10 52-29 
VOIR sisi al cds. cata’ e0 1,429 1,000 2,429 49,956 50, 296 100, 252 41-20 50-17 
mem G eee Tn se hs 1,426 1,020 2,446 48, 888 51,449 100, 332 41-70 51-32 
1 UES ORR Cini tee 1,486 1,029 2,465 48, 653 51, 354 100,007 41-30 51-35 
CUR eee 1,454 1,062 2,516 47,507 52,598 100, 105 42-20 52-59 
"UU ae oa 1,495 1, 082 Deon t 46, 354 54, 226 101,680 42-00 53-33 
1 S21 Ts a 1,467 WS ed 2,579 48,096 53,939 102,035 43-10 52-86 
TE AS te See 1,467 1,172 2,639 46, 239 56,671 102,910 44-40 55-07 
VEAL RIL ORE ae aa 1,454 1,208 2,662 45,290 58, 694 103 , 984 45-40 56-44 
SC a aa ae eS 1,467 225) 2,692 45,407 59, 862 105, 269 — 45-50 56-87 
[OU Ned aR 1,470 1,254 2,724 44,821 61,530 106,351 46-00 57-85: 
DE Cece tet Se 1,470 1,325 2,795 44,277 63,491 107, 768 47-00 58-84 
PRONG se aoe 1,477 1,360 2,837 42,771 66,418 109,189 47-90 60-83 
TITS ae a ete 1,465 1,391 2,856 42,157 66, 875 109, 032 48-70 61-34 
OMT Si arts sc 5 1,457 1,402 2,859 41,625 66,472 108, 097 49-00 61-40 
WEIL O Sn Go ie ih 1,379 1,433 2,812 42,091 64, 891 106, 982 51-00 60-76 


ee eeITEIITEISIETIRSEINIAISINEINEAIESSSSSSSSSEUSNAESRE 
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58—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools:—Comparison of Graded and Ungraded Schools in Number of © 


Classrooms in operation and number of Pupils in these classrooms, 1903-1919. 


ee 
eee 


Year. 


Classrooms 
in operation. 


Pupils in these 


classrooms. 


Percentage 
graded. 


room. 


Average days 


Average days 
pupils attended 


a ff | | | a 


15,743 
19,230 
22,226 
29, 203 
35, 178 
39, 046 
42,585 
47,597 
55, 894 
62,547 
69, 302 
74,378 
81, 829 
87,739 
93,943 


64, 587 
70, 276 


151,326 
164,219 


classrooms 
open. 
graded. grade 

160 204-8 80-28 
154 203-7 78-53 
148 205-4 80-01 
146 209 82-89 
158 205 81-25 
158 201-7 83°78 
158 202 86-14 
151 193 81-70 
157 191 84-92 
159 177 88-51 
170 202 96-31 
163 202-8 87-17 
163 200 98-53 
150 177 89-53 
169 


106-02 
101-55 — 
104-88 
111-69 
112-44 
105-68 
104-62 
103-18 
108-28 © 
116-16 
124-45 © 
117-54 
120-50 
101-19 


200 | 106-00} 122-26 
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59—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools:—Comparison of Graded and Ungraded Schools in Number of Classrooms 


Year. 


in Operation each year, and Number of Pupils in these Classrooms, 1905-1919. 


Classrooms in 
operation. 


Pupils in these 
Classrooms. 


Percentage 
graded. 


Average days 
Classrooms 
open. 


t 


Average days 
pupils attended. 


Un- . Un- Un- Un- 
graded. |Graded.| Total. |graded. |Graded.| Total. | Depts. | Pupils. | graded.)/Graded.|graded. Graded. 


| | | 


121,567 


203-00 
202-41 
198-27 
202-76 
189-91 
183-71 
202-34 


201-50; 


190-98 
195-36 
192-63 
193-89 
189-07 
155-91 
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PART IV.—TEACHERS. 


Table 60 gives the number of teachers irrespective of qualifications or sex 
engaged in the publicly controlled elementary and secondary schools of the 
different provinces for a period of years. This is the only table of teachers that 
can be given on a comparative basis, and even this table is imperfect in the case 
of the figures of Quebec, which include a large number teaching in independent 
schools. It was judged better to include in this table the teachers in these 
schools and indicate their number elsewhere, as these schools are supported to 
a certain extent by the province. The teachers of Quebec included here are 
teaching in the Elementary and Model Schools and Academies and include both 
the lay teachers and the teachers in religious orders. The table does not include 
the classical colleges. Table 61 which should be compared with Table 9 
showing the number of classrooms in operation rather than with Table 60, 
shows how far the demand is being filled by qualified teachers. 


It must be borne in mind that the number of teachers given for any year 
does not mean the number teaching at one time. (A truer estimate of these 
is shown in table 9 giving the number of classrooms in operation). Some teachers 
leave the school before the end of the year and are replaced by new teachers. 
They may teach in one part of the province during one part of the year and in 
another at another; thus the same teacher may be counted more than once. 
For this reason the statistics of the number of teachers ina province where the 
staff is more or less permanent are nearer to the true number than those of a 
province where the teachers are continually changing. A province which has a 
large proportion of graded schools will probably have a more permanent staff than 
a province which has not; the same holds true of higher and lower salaries and of 
provinces with a slowly growing urban population and one with a rapid. Samples 
of these changes in teaching positions will be given in tables 78 and 80, but it is 
impossible to give these figures for ell the provinces. | 


: 60.—Publicly Controlled Elementary amd Secondary Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers, by Provinces, 
1901-1919. 


Year Po N.S N.B Que Ont. Man Sask.1 Alta. B.C Total. 
1OOTSS.:. Se) 589 2,492 1,841 10,192 9,800 1,669 - - 543 27,126 
(902 588 2,492 1,825 10,319 10,207 1,849 - - 570 27,580 
DOS sere 572 2,494 1,815 10,553 10,325 2,094 - ~ 607 28,460 
LOGE eC, Ss 562 2,441 1,816 10,737 10,470 2,218 - - 624 28, 868 
Es Sainte tie 570 2,566 1,866 10, 943 10,598 2202 = 729 663 30, 207 
(OG Rs kee 573 2,578 1,879 11,201 10, 744 2,365 1, 296 924 690 32, 250 
x a oe 572 2,626 1,874 11,577 10,920 2,480 1,470 1,210 Teh: 33, 464 
908... See yn ae 580 2,664 1,861 1 ag ere 11,168 2,526 2,180 1,468 806 35,024 
ES ERR Seca 595 2,694 1,942 12,126 11,406 2,662 24300 1,815 900 36,485 
5S ae 591 2,723 1,974 12,381 11,705 2,774 2,726 2,217 1,037 38, 128 
Ai ts ge)! 7: 591 2,799 1,975 12,890 12,016 2,868 3,547 2,651 1,179 40,516 
DE ee 590 2,804 2,012 13, 209 12,271 - 3,434 3,054 1,353 38, 727 
ee. et Ae 583 2,861 2,002 13,601 12,749 2,964 4,236 3,294 1,597 43, 887 
oe Sa 588 2,892 2,032 14,344 13, 202 2,864 4,600 3,978 1,859 46,359 
Ce 586 2,945 2,106 14,796 13, 504 2,976 5,078 4,218 1,966 48,175 
BERET eee hr 595 3,019 2,161 15,346 Leva, 2,991 5, 787 4,607 2,064 50,307 
| a 601 3,045 2,129 15,638 14,054 3,024 5, 853 5,133 2,124 51,601 
WBS) ra a Ss . 697 3,037 2,132 16,194 14, 267 3,097 6, 233 5,655 2,246 53,448 
1 Le aie 594 3,012 2,107 16,213 14, 801 3,479 6,550 4,902 | 2,332 53,990 


1These totals for Saskatchewan include the Secondary teachers whose sex was not given in reports. 
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61.— Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Male Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools by 
Provinces, 1901-1919. 


Year. Peele N.S; N.B. Que. Ont. _ Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Nine 


Provinces 
T9010). et 299 540 353 1,268 2,666 618 - - 185 \5, 929 
LOO e a ocatg 293 . 485 348 1, 236 2,777 629 - - 194 5, 962 
| A ale 274 441 341 1,327 2,648 628 - - 189 5, 848 
1904...... sea 268 388 313 1,304 2,584 682 - - 182 5,72] 
POU aces osha 246 386 304 1,336 2,461 597 = - 177 5,507 
TDG. 246 366 302 1,422 2,376 596 563 280 176 6,327 
CNA 227 354 253 1,527 2,304 | - 595 - 318 163 5, 741 
Poe mt ka. 205 355 259 1,579 2,379 598 - 435 181 5, 99% 
POOG cpt ie’ ies: 200 352 251 1,600 2,279 637 959 570 213 7,061 
TORO aie yes 188 339 233 1,704 2,233 621 1,074 716 288 7, 396 
TOE Saas: 178 331 221 1, 786 2,145 651 1,316 867 323 7,818 
EAR A 162 293 201 1,877 2,144 | - - 1, 245 956 351 7, 229 
1s aaa 161 278 193 1,952 2,244 500 1,413. 980 406 8,127 
pe Cy pe ee 162 272 201 2,052 2,288 474 1,552 1,375 485 8, 851 
POLS, agen fut’ 152 256 184 2,184 2,322 598 1,609 1,418 ~§21 9, 244 
DOUG Si Seh kia: 138 246 196 2, 263 2,007 491 ~ 1,490 1,355 523 8, 708 
NE RI oe 110 198 167 2,265 1,913 | 530 1,304 1, 267 468 8, 222 
TOUS ear 100 185 149 2,394 1,663 524 1,015 1,090 436 7,556 
OSD. ete ee 102 163 136 2,473 1,965 * 669 1, 269 1,082 486 8, 345 


i 


62.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Female Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
by Provinces, 1901-1919. 


Year. 1 Ea eal N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Nine 

Provinces, 
a a ce ee | 
190RE. tee 290 1,952 1,488 8, 924 7,134 1,051 - - 343 21,182 
10022 se he 295 *2,007 1,477 9,083 7,430 1, 220 - ~ 355 21,867 
19GSRLE . £5238 298 2,053 1,474 9, 226 7,677 1,466 - -. 391 | 22,585. 
19 GA eee 294 2,053 1,503 9,433 7,886 1,536 - -| 418 23,118 
1O0R Pra ne Sod ae. LOO 1,562 9,607 8,137 1Gi5 - = 452 23, 937 
1906 sscie: wie S24 2,212 1,577 9,779 8,368 1, 769 733 644 477 25, 886 
LOO TS nates 345 2,202 1,621 10,050 8,616 1,885 - 892 530 26,211 
TOS LE 375 2,309 1,602 10,192 8,789 1,928 - 1,033 576 26,804 
19 0G ey Aa 395 2,342 1,691 10,526 9,127 2,025 Disoo 1,245 628 29,314 
TOTO MRA nary: 403 2,384 1,741 10,677 9,472 22153 1,598 1,501 749 30,678 
1D ER a rane 413 2,468 1, 754 11,104 9, 871 PPM 2,175 1, 784 856 33, 642 
OTe aba er 428 2,510 1,811 11,332 10, 127 - Pap 3 2,098 1,002 31,431 
LOLS oP aan 422 2,583 1,809 11,649 10,505 2,464 2,739 2,314 1,191 35, 676 
TOTA enh 426 2,620 1,831 12,292 10, 914 2,390 2,949 2,603 1,374 37,399. 
1915. oe he 434 2,689 1,922 12,612 11,182 2,378 3, 340 2,800 1,445 38, 802 
TIC eee 457 2, lis 1,965 13, 083 11,730 2,500 4,187 3, 252 1,541 41,488 
LOT. see 491 2,847 1,962 13,373 12,141 2,494) 4,430 3,866 1,656 43, 260 
1018. Weekieat 497 2,852 1,973 13, 800 12, 604 weOke 5,047 4,565 1,810 45,721 


LOLS Someries 492 2,849 £ 971 13,740 12,836 2,810 5,117 3,820 1,846 45,48] 


63.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training in Normal Schools and College: 
by Provinces, 1901-1919. 


Year P.BE N.S N.B Que Ont. Man Sask. Alta B.C Total 
1901.. 5 240 196 353 = 251 - - - = 
1902.. ~ 182 269 420 1,922 320 - = - 3, 1h 
1903. . = 145 224 460 1,861 319 - = =, 3, 008) 
1904.. oa 191 288 392 1,592 390 - i = 2, 855 | 
1905.. & 148 285 416 1,685 491 - - - , 02% 
1906... ot 154 307 423 2,286 476 188 102 - 3, 934) 
1907... = 142 360 467 1,788 400 132 97 3, 381 
1908. . = 161 334 526 1,410 410 229 140 - 3,2 
1909. . = 215 343 715 1,510 448 411 182 = 3, 82: 
1910.. a 260 358 787 1,474 503 447 218 - 4,04) 
1911.. : 268 370 840 1,513 628 241 248 - 4,10 
1912 - 293 376 836 1,436 = 580 278 = 3,79! 
1913 - 802 358 1,088 1,563 529 643 292 Ce 3,77 

.1914 - 318 357 1,270 1,425 581 886 364 - 5,20 
1915 = 355 351 robe 1,819 672 trad, 601 = 6, 33) 
1916 = 388 372 1,357 1,438 737 911 438 - 5, 64 
1 EW Ga ON we is 263 3/2 1,361 1,676 599 1,081 358 335 6, 04, 
TOES seek sat areck es Heaney 260 287 1,339 1,659 513 620 488 365 5; 58 
1.010 sty tae = 255 263 1223 1,888 554 1,058 598 425 6, 26) 
1920 220). 228 263 = 593 - 404 = 


Total 1902-19 he 4,300 5,874} 15,232} 29,945 8,570 8, 649 4 404 1,125] 78,09] 
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Classification of Teachers 


Tables of teachers classified by professional qualifications by provinces are 
f very little value and very misleading unless the academic standing required 
f each class as well as some general information on the other conditions attached 
o a class of certificate is given. 

The professional certificates of teachers in the different provinces cannot be 
rranged in a table, as this would show a correspondence that might be mis- 
eading. An attempt will be made, however, to show their equivalence in the 

inimum academic requirements or non-professional scholarship on which 
dmission to professional training for such certificate is based. This equivalence 
s usually accepted by one province as a basis for granting teachers or students 
rom other provinces temporary certificates or normal school admission. 

In Prince Edward Island there are three professional certificates, Third 
Slass, Second Class, and First Class. The Third or lowest requires scholarship 
quivalent to matriculation into Prince of Wales College or somewhat better 
than grade IX. The normal training (taken simultaneously with the academic 
work of Prince of Wales) required for this class is about five months. 
| The scholarship for Second Class is equivalent to a year of successful work 
at Prince of Wales, or somewhat better than grade X, and the normal training 
taken during the academic year. 
| The scholarship for First Class is equivalent to two successful years at 
Prince of Wales or somewhat better than grade XI and the normal training 
taken during those years. 
| In Nova Scotia there are six classes arranged in ascending order as classes 
fe?) lempotary.. yi) 1° ke 4, By, and "Academic. The ldwest’ class, 
‘D Temporary”, requires a scholarship equivalent to a pass in grade IX and 
third rank on professional examinations which are usually written at the same 
time as the ordinary provincial high school examinations and called ‘‘M.P.Q.”’, 
or ‘‘Minimum Professional Qualification’? examinations. No attendance at 
normal is required for this certificate and it is granted only in case of a scarcity 
of teachers and on the recommendation of an inspector. 

Class ‘“D”’ requires a scholarship equivalent to grade IX and five months 
normal training. ‘The candidate must be 17 years of age. 

Class ‘“C” requires grade X scholarship and five months normal training, 
or three months if the candidate holds a “D” certificate and has taught suc- 
cessfully for one year. The candidate must be 18 years of age. 

Class “B,” or First Class, requires a grade XI scholarship and a full year at 
normal school, or if the candidate already holds a “C”’ certificate, attendance 
from March to June. He must obtain first rank on his standing at normal 
school, and must be 19 years of age. . , 

Class “‘A,”’ or Superior First, requires a grade XII scholarship and one year 
at normal on the work of which he must obtain superior first rank. If he already 
holds a First Class, no further attendance at normal is required, but a supple- 
mentary examination is set on which he must obtain superior first rank. The 
candidate must be 20 years of age. 

Academic Class requires a scholarship equivalent to a degree from a 
recognized university and the passing of a post-graduate examination set by 
the provincial authorities. The normal school attendance required is one 
year, abridgement of which time may be allowed on the basis of the profes- 
sional certificates he has already obtained or of his proved ability. The candi- 
date must be 22 years of age. A course in physical training must be taken 
along with normal school training in all cases. 

New Brunswick.—Here also are six classes of certificates—Third Class 
English, Third Class French, Second Class, First Class, Superior First, and 
Grammar School. The scholarship requirements for admission to training 
for these are grades IX, IX, X, XI, XI with Latin and trigonometry, and XI 
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or University Degree, respectively. The normal schools teach academic as 
well as professional work, so that by the time the final examination is written — 
for each class the additional scholarship acquired during the time attended may ~ 
be counted in. The third class (English) requires six months, attendance at 
normal school and is a temporary certificate granted for three or four years. . 
The Third Class (French) requires the same normal training and is permanent. 
The Second Class and each of the subsequent classes requires one year of normal 
training, but a higher rank must be obtained for each higher grade of certi- 
ficate. 

In Quebec the teachers in religious orders are not required to attend normal 
schools. The lay teachers obtain their professional certificate from two sources— — 
normal schools and board of examiners. The names of the certificates in the 
cases of both Roman Catholic and Protestant schools are Infant School, Ele-_ 
mentary, Model School, and Academy. It is impossible here to give even an 
approximate equivalence between the academic standing required for these 
certificates and those of other provinces. The candidate for a teacher’s diploma 
must be 17 years of age. ! 

In Ontario public and separate schools there are five classes of certificates— 
Limited Third Class, District Third Class, Third Class, Second Class, and _ 
First Class. All the Third Class certificates require a scholarship equivalent to 
grade X. The student must be 18 years of age before the close of his normal 
session. The professional training for these T hird Class certificates is taken at 
summer and autumn “model” schools, model being used in a different sense 
from the ordinary. The training during the summer session of six weeks qualifies | 
the student for a district Third Class tenable for one year; a short course at the — 
autumn model school qualifies for limited Third Class tenable for two years and 
a four months’ course or the full course at the same school qualifies for the 
regular Third Class certificate tenable for five years. The second and first — 
class teachers are trained at normal schools so called. The Second Class per- | 
manent certificate requires a minimum scholarship equivalent to grade XI, one 
year of successful work at normal and two years of successful teaching experi-— 
ence; the first class requires a grade XII scholarship or a university degree, one 
year at normal school and two years successful teaching experience. During 
the two years of probation for Second or First Class permanent certificates the 
teacher holds what is called an Interim certificate. The secondary teachers 
are nearly all university: graduates. After August, 1920, a teacher in a high 
school or a collegiate institute must be a eraduate of a British university who 
has taken a course approved by the minister. He obtains his principal or 
assistant High School or Collegiate Institute certificate after two years of suc- 
cessful secondary teaching, during which time he can teach on an Interim High 
School certificate. | 

In Manitoba there are five classes of certificates—Third Class, Second 
Class, First B, and First A. The requirements for Third Class are a scholarship 
equivalent to grade XI and 15 weeks of normal training; those for.Second Class 
are grade XI and one year of normal; for First B, grade XII and one year of 
normal; and for First A, a university degree. 

In Saskatchewan the regulations governing teachers’ certificates have 
recently undergone a change which is not yet in full operation. Up to 1919 
there were besides the temporary Third Class certificate, granted on the basis of 
scholarship alone or a normal training in other provinces, a Third Class, Second 
Class, First Class, High School, and Collegiate certificates, requiring respectively 
‘grade X, XI, XII and university graduation scholarship. The requirements 
for the last two mentioned were based on the number of years of successful 
teaching in grades IX to XI and grades 1X to XII respectively and the certi- 
ficates were granted only to a teacher who already held a First Class permanent . 
certificate. The Third Class required attendance at normal school for a period 
of ten weeks and was valid for two years; the Second Class, and the First Class 
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required attendance at normal school for four months, but the normal courses 


given to the first class students were more advanced than those given to second 
class. On the completion of the term at normal the student was given an 
Interim certificate which would be converted into a permanent Second or First 
Class certificate on the completion of two successful years of teaching. The 


normal course has recently been extended from four months to thirty-three 


weeks, divided into two sessions. It is optional with the student to attend one 
session, go out and teach on an Interim certificate, and come back within two 
years to complete his course, or to take the full course at. once. 


In. Alberta there are five classes—Permit, Third Class, Second Class, 


_ First Class, and Academic. The Permit, tenable for 6 months, is extended to 


persons who have grade XI scholarship and no normal training, upon recom- 
mendation on the score of scarcity of teachers; the Third Class is temporary 
and requires a grade X scholarship or higher; no professional training for this 
class is provided by Alberta, but the recipients must have had training in some 


~ other province; the Second Class requires a scholarship equivalent to grade 


XI and one year of normal training; the First Class a scholarship of grade XII 


and one year of normal, while the Academic requires a university degree and a 


~ normal training of four months. 


SP, Se Pee ee ee ee oe ee 


In British Columbia there are five classes, viz.:—Third Temporary, Third 


Class, Second Class, First Class, and Academic. The Third Temporary, tenable 


for three years, requires a standing equivalent to two years of high school or 
grade X and a training during one of the two sessions into which the normal 
school year is divided; the Second Class requires junior matriculation or (grade 
XI and languages) scholarship and a full year (or both sessions) at normal school; 
the First Class requires senior matriculation (grade XII and languages) scholar- 


ship and one year at normal school, while the Academic class requires a univer- 


sity degree and one session at normal schéol. All except the Third Class are 


permanent. 


64.—Prince Edward Island Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers Employed by Sex and Class of Certificate, 


1901-1919. 
ma eaeaeaeaaaaaaaaaaoaaeaeeaeaesoc—_—o= 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permite a. Total. 
Year. eemesrannaiee Mirah) ee 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Male.| male.|Total.| Male.| male.|Total.| Male.| male.|Total.| Male. male.|Total.| Male. male. | Total. 

EVO Rs 96 60 156 158 159 317 44 72 116 - - - 298 291 589 
1908. oe c'Gr A 68 75 143 132 142 274 67 77 144 - - - 268 294 562 
IGT Oa ae ea oe 51 73 124 131 151 292 64 90 154 - - - 246 324 570 
me 1906... 0.25... 56 74 130 130 162 292 60 91 151 - - - 246 327 573 - 
1907 oo oe. 45 72 117 115 180 295 67 93 160 ~ - - 227 345 572 
OOS 3 sb. sone g 38 80 118 100 188 288 66 98 164 1 9 10 205 oo 580 
i310) S A area, ei 36 ifs 111 104 200 304 60 109 169 0 11 11 200 395 595 
TEI aie eae, a ; 47 69 116 108 201 309 54 107 161 1 4 5 210 381 591 

1A HE i i a 32 65 97 96 208 304 45 133 178 5 a 13 178 413 591 

Me 1912. 25 60 85 95 237 332 38 121 159 4 10 14 162 428 590 
ES eae 34 55 89 ln ea 342 42 108 150 0 2 2 161 422 583 
TE ees 47 52 99 76 249} 325 39 124 163 0 1 1 162 426 588 
210 De ae ore 46 59 105 70 Dare) 342 36 103 139 = - - 152 434 586 
A OT O262 yb achae's 46 68 114 59 297 356 33 92 125 - - - 138 457 595 
Gi RE a 33 74 107 53 321 374 24 96 120 = - - 110 491 601 
me 7018 26 Te, 98 48 320 375 26 96 122 - 2 2 100 497 597 
OT 24 69 93 50| 306} 356 26, 109) 135 2 8 10 102 492 594 
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65.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers Employed by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1894-1919. 


Class ‘‘A”’ or _ Class ‘*B” or Class ‘‘C”’ or 
Academic. Superior First. First. Second. 


Male. |Female.| Total. Male.|Female.; Total. | Male. ,Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 


18Q48 i, Avan do 44 4 48 ce = = 149 162 311 199 888} 1,087 
LO Sue he ae abgs 49 6 55 fe = “= 142 183 325 178 900; 1,078 
ASO Ges. ty seyret 5 50 10 60 = = os 157 199 356 181 840} 1,021 
SOTA ee heehee 53 8 61 = + - 141 225 366 186 838} 1,024 
ASO Site ce tan 58 12 70 = - = 150 250 400 194 795 989 
EC Meee ah ebay ae 62 17 79 = = = 135 253 388 193 761 954 
LO00W ro spas 70 19 89 = = = 143 270 413 184 761 945 
LOOT ery cate ass 79 25 104 = = - 122 300 422 166 739 903 
DURE al bel 78 26 104 = = = 116 360 476 154 794 948 
UU ne, ace: ree 71 24 95 = = = 115 391 506 139 792 931 
LQ0R IS tt Aw 61 25 86 = = = 101 398 499 119 775 894 
LOO ea i ietieaies oe 64 22 86 = = = 98 420 518 121 851 972 
LOOG een aken ee . t 58 24 82 - 5 - 99 419 518 127 943 1,070 
190K EE. Berk. oe 61 26 87 = = = 101 439 540 105 969 1,074 
1908) ey See ala 64 25 89 = = = 96 434 530 107; 1,023} 1,130 
Pen Ree 60 31 Mh a = ca 89 418 507 92 1,033 
LOLO.\ crag ere ass 58 39 97 = = = 79 488 567 77 863 940 
LOMA cervame ter ce 57 39 96 = = = 88 558 646 69 816 885 
LOND ea ceaaieeas 54 30 84 8 19 27 70 569 639 52 809 852 
Bot IRE Aleta dic 58 25 83 8 22 30 70 593 663 55 789 844 
TOES NER as 51 27 78 17 45 62 68 604 672 49 811 860 
TOTS REN ens ae 49 24 73 18 69 87 62 620 682 36 831 867 
OOo Np eed 50 23 73 22 98 120 68 662 730 29 890 919 
mY yA oe Oi 45 19 64 25 123 148 48 737 785 28 890 918 
LOUSY eee oe 47 21 68 19 127 146 43 737 780 29], 885 864 
JOROT ERR ea. Sot 41 23 64 22 133 155 40 717 757 15 793 808 


66.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers Employed by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1886-1919. 


Males. Females. 
- Grammar School. Superior School. Class. Class. 
ear. a —_ | 
Male. Female. Male. Female. I II Ill I II Til 

1886... 14 - ~ - 117 174 126 125 599 399 
1887... 14 - - - 116 182 128 133 597 397 
1888... 14 - - - 107 176 111 134 603 All 
1889... 14 - ~ ~ 119 159 114 145 638 317 
1890... 12 = = - 110 163 109 152 634 393 
1801 14 - - ~ 110 146 102 164 619 435 
1892.. 14 - - - 121 132 104 183 651 426 
1894... 14 - - - 127 124 104 233 662 440 
1895... 13 - = - 133 125 102 249 702 422 
1896... 13 - - - 147 125 107 276 714 414 
1897... 17 . - - - 160 112 95 280 728 409 
1898... 20 = - - 153 118 108 274 786 3T7 
1899... 2a 2 - - 160 119 103 304 775 393 
1900... 23 2 - - 144 112 91 308 769 381 
1901... 20 3 - - 124 122 85 305 789 363 
1902... 19 3 - - 127 lll 89 296 778 373 
1903... vA! 2 - - 125 112 80 310 766 Ry Al 
1904... 22 2 - - 121 101 66 312 750 415 
1905... 24 1 48 aad 68 85 77 305 807 410 
1906... 22 3 40 7 64 97 78 299 796 431 
1907... 20 4 39 8 57 81 55 332 808 433 
1908... 20 4 40 7 57 83 yi 336 797 429 
1909... 19 6 38 10 62 77 54 BY i) 848 418 
1910... 19 8 37 11 59 65 51 404 904 380 
pRYD Nae 17 8 36 13 61 55 ol 436 862 396 
1912.. 17 of 39 13 57 49 38 459 888 411 
1913... 15 10 30 19 47 53 47 450 871 424 
BY SE 16 10 34 14 45 55 50 456 876 436 
eS is eae ite 15 10 34 14 43 47 41 464 960 : 421 
LONG eee 16 9 32 20 42 53 50 - 502 982 383 
pA Ny Crem apart 16 10 36 20 34 47 32 492 962 411 
1918 17 10 31 26 39 32 30 502 959 401 


Class ‘‘D’’ or 
Third. 
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Class ‘*D”’ 
Temporary. 


Permissive. 


Male. |Female.| Total. ” Male. Female.; Total. 
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65.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers Employed by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1894-1919, 


ee ee | ee ee ny Pes 


131 658 789 
133 669 802 
153 585 738 
145 716 861 
149 678 727 
167| 748 915 
174 749 923 
126 750 876 
116 739 855 
94 774 868 
93 805 898 
88 829 917 
75 753 828 
74 743 817 
61 721 782 
83 775 858 
71 782 853 
57 746 803 
65 793 858 
38 763 801 
4g 799 847 
51 859 910 
52 862 914 
30 830 860 
25 861 886 
28 799 827 


98 16 
101 139 
122 163 
122 173 
161 194 
121 158 
142 187 
140 187 

88 109 

72 94 

50 64 

58 73 

73 80 

95 108 
106 133 
177 205 
214 268 
309 369 
300 344 
129 144 
161 172 
126 136 
114 126 

23 42 
106 113 
127 130 


262 296 
173 201 
160 190 
124 137 
225 228 
165 1380 
267 271 


Total. 
Male. |Female. 
541 1,810 
540 1,859 
582 1,856 
576 1,909 
614 1,896 
594 1,900 
616 1,941 
540 1,952 
485 2,007 
441 2,053 
388) 2,053 
386] 2,180 
366 2,212 
354 2,272 
355 2,309 
352 2,342 
339 2,384 
331 2,468 
293 2,511 
278) 2,583 
272| 2,620 
256 2,689 
246 2,773 
198 2,847 
185 2,852 
163} 2,849 


Year. 
Total. 
Pde tS Wie RS epee, SP 1894 
PEE) Elie Lede 2 1895 
PANS SE Woke BRN Ue oe 1896 
QeASpi eae: le. te 1897 
DOL MG opie. 1898 
QUAOa lee hake 1899 
DAR 1s 74 (0 ehcp Yeti 1900 
A ROM g alee n 1901 
DAO OMa ie aamrce 1902 
PA AY a ee a eee 1903 
DO AAW e eh Sy As 1904 
CA AGOI NRE dae o. 1905 
RD Sladen ek 1906 
LOLI nus ah een tae 1907 
Bi OOAIG aie area al 1908 
D2 AOA Wear 1909 
DT TDS ieee 1910 
DOTGO Wee eta 1911 
pages 1: SCA a MeL 1912 
OO Ue lean 1913 
SOD Ii ait cy tae 1914 
DOA Dir iit hy 1915 
SO10 Te ns, 1916 
S204 eo eee 1917 
SROBAI aac Seen 1918 
S O12 eee eee 1919 


66.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers Employed by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1836-1919. 


Se 
Se OEEOEOEOEoEoEoEoEoaoaoaoooooaaaaaaoaoaoaoaoQQQaoaoaoaooaoqqooqqquueeeeeeeeeeeeSSsSsSsSS ow waow“<0s+eaoa>w>—<—<—"“«$j{w[a>w—q="™—_—_—_—m’ 


Trained. | Untrained. 


Total. 
Male. Female. Total. 
431}, 1123 1,554 1,467 
440 1,127 1,567 1,520 
408 1,148 1,556 bee} 
406 1,160 1,566 121: 
394 1,179 1,573 1,526 
372 1,218 1,590 520 
370 1,261 1,631 1,542 
367 1337 1,704 1,669 
373 i313 1,746 1,719 
392 1,404 1,796 1,778 
384 1,417 1,800 1,790 
397 1,439 1,836 1, 820 
405 1,474 1,879 1,868 
370 1,460 1,830 1,809 
351 1,460 1,811 1,781 
346 1,450 1,796 1,744 
338 1,449 1,787 1,730 
310 1,479 1,789 Nears 
302 1,530 1,832 Tra 
301 1,536 1,837 1,769 
252 1,585 1,837 1,764 
257 ave 1,830 1,756 
250 1,659 1,909 1,843 
231 1,707 1,938 1,903 
220 are ss 1,935 1,898 
200 1,778 1,978 1,902 
192 1,774 1,966 1,925 
200 1,792 1,992 1,917 
180 1,869 2,049 2,003 
193 1,896 2,089 2,057 
165 1,895 2,060 2,017 
149 1,898 2,047 2,011 
133 1,901 2,034 1,948 


Class-room Assistants. 


Male. 


He Od TH GO 1 00 ST 


! 
oo bo 


BO OO BR et St Re DD DO EE CD Go GO DO LO : 


ow 


Female. 


Total 

number, 

employed Year. 

2nd term. 
Pe SOD ean oe 1886 
A DOSTe Beles | hue 1887 
1 Pete VA Maem y Sameuse 1888 
HS fA ENS CORN 1889 
DEBUG. Mookie: Cone 1890 
TENG OY MIS Cea 1891 
TEGO GD Ree icwiaeue ules att 1892 
DE TAO Re RIE Le 1894 
ZOO 2 ee ies 1895 
A SQO i aes ree 1896 
TESS on eee noe 1897 
1 URS 4%. Noe are A, ape aU 1898 
WE O12 | URaN RN Rte 1899 
1 Upapst S10} RUM! Benet testa i 1900 
Te Baa ih eekaeun etek 1901 
PASO aha beater oe 1902 
DSU LG cxthuey Seto 1903 
DS A ein Si Nate 1904 
LPSGG rat ih eae 1905 
Pci? eave oer rst te 1906 
TES 74 hae: Seems | 1907 
TSSGL seater ees 1908 
TUBA F lteter ae PON ie! 2 1909 
1 OTA ees aah tik 1910 
OTD ee nt Ne ac carck 1911 
SIRI 77 ie ate eRe aera 1912 
DOOD pela tad - acct oe 1913 
PEOS2 Mech AGM vers aston 1914 
OMIA Vk See tink a 1915 
DMO Pw) A ae IN, (ean 1916 
PA 29 io eh sea as 1917 
ORS DV) OR Pe er 1918 
QZ NOG de tees cree 1919 
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67.—Quebee Schools: Religious and Lay Teachers by Sex in Elementary, Model Schools and Academies of Quebec 


e 1901-1919. 
—V6600R0R0R0R0R02020202020202020200O—0°0>—@——$00)30)03”$>$” eee 
: Lay. ° 
eo | "Total Religions and 
Year. Religious. In Roman Catholic In Protestant Lay. 
Schools. Schools. Total Lay. 

Male.) Female. Total. Male.,Female.|Total. Rate. Female.|Total.| Male.;Female.)Total.| Male.;Female.|Total. 
1901.... 889} 2,656] 3,545} 275) 4,941! 5,216) 101 1,326; 1,427) 376) 5,267) 6,643] 1,265} 8,927] 10,192 
1902.... 878} 2,792) 3,670) 258) 4,957) 5,215 95 1,334] 1,429} 353] 6,296] 6,649] 1,231] 9,088) 10,319 
1903.... 972) 2,832} 3,804; 247) 5,051) 5,298); 100 1,343) 1,443} 347) 6,394) 6,741] 1,319] 9,226] 10,553 
1904.... 984 2,908] 3,892 232 5,114) 5,346 85 1,411} 1,496 317 6,525) 6,842) 1,301 9,433] 10,737 


1905....| 1,036} 3,014) 4,050) 215} 5,199) 5,414 87} 1,394}, 1,481 302} 6,593] 6,895] 1,336] 9,607] 10,943 
1906....| 1,119} 3,120} 4,239] 219] 5,232) 5,451 83) 1,427| 1,510} 302} 6,659] 6,961) 1,422} 9,779] 11,201 
1907....| 1,193} 3,269} 4,462) 240} 5,329] 5,569 94) 1,452) 1,546). 334) 6,781] 7,115) 1,527} 10,050) 11,577 
1908....| 1,233) 3,366) 4,599} 238! 5,369) 5,607} 108} 1,457) 1,565! 346] 6,826 7,172) 1,579} 10,192} 11,771 
1909... .| 1,223) 3,538) 4,756] 279) 5,473] 5,752 98} 1,520) 1,618) 377} 6,993) 7,370] 1,600] 10,526) 12,126 
1910....]| 1,328} 3,548] 4,876) 284} 5,583] 5,867 92} 1,541] 1,633} 376] 7,124] 7,500) 1,704] 10,677} 12,381 


1911....) 1,367| 3,736] 5,103) 280) 5,682) 5,962) 139) 1,686] 1,825) 419} 7,368] 7,787 1,786) 11,104) 12,890 
1912....| 1,463} 3,886) 5,349] 297) 5,782] 6,079} 117|' 1,664] 1,781] . 4141 7,446 7,860] 1,877} 11,332] 138,209 
1913....| 1,517) 4,132} 5,649} 307} 5,863] 6,170}. 128) 1,654) 1,782] 435] 7,527 7,952} 1,952} 11,649] 18,601 


1914....| 1,555) 4,333] 5,888} 366] 6,154! 6,520] 131 1,780) 1,911; 497) 7,984) 8,481) 2,052} 12,292) 14,344 
1915....| 1,580) 4,446} 6,026; 413) 6,375] 6,788] 191 1,791| 1,982) 604) 8,166] 8,770] 2,184] 12,612) 14,796 
1916....| 1,623] 4,666] 6,289) 455) 6,528] 6,983]. 185} 1,889) 2,074| 640 8,417} 9,057} 2,263) 13,083} 15,346 
1917....| 1,638} 4,778] 6,416] 474] . 6,664] 7,138} 153] 1,931] 2,084; 627 8,595) 9,222) 2,265} 13,373] 15,638 
1918....| 1,774; 5, 163/ 6,937} 483) 6,716] 7,199] 137] 1,921] 2,058) 620] 8,637 9,257] 2,394) 13,800} 16,194 
i919....| 1,929} 5,341] 7,270] 455} 6,786) 7,241 135) 1,927! 2,062! 590} 8,713] 9,303] 2,473] 13,740! 16,213 
ee ae EE a Pee) eee nes OO eee Rea ia 


68.—Quebec Schools: Lay Male Teachers in Roman Catholic and Protestant Elementary, Model Schools and 
Academies by Class of Diploma, 1901-1919. 


Se a a ee ee 
a ee ee ee ee ee 


| Roman Catholie. Protestant. Total. 
Year. With- With- With- 
Aca- Ele- out Aca- Ele- out ® Aca Ele- out 
demy. |Model| men-| Dip- |Total.| demy. |Model| men- Dip- |Total. diem Model| men-| Dip- | Total. 
tary. | loma. ‘ tary. | loma. tary.| loma. 

1901. . 58 118 61 SS ON wags) 58 23 vi 13 101 116 141 68 51 376 
1902. . 56 128 49 25 258 61 17 4 13 95 117 145 Do 38 353 
1903. . 69 113 47 18 247 57 ae 4 17 100 128 136] — -50 35 347 
1904. . 66 109 37 20 232 55 15 74 13 85 oA 124 39 33 317 
1905. . 66 98 35 16 215 49 19 - 19 87 115 117 35 35 302 
1906. . 73 91 38 17 219 ol 18 - 14 83 124 109 38 31 302 
1907. .| ° 71 101 35 33| 240 54 19 2 19 94 125} 120 37 52 334 
1908. . 76; 100 34 28} 238 62 16 3 27 108 +S8pr e116 37 55 346 
1909. . 85 109 39 46} 279 59 15 4 20). 98 144 124 43 66 377 
1910. . 88! 108 40 48} 284 55 18 3 16 92 143] 126 43 64 376 
1911... 86 106 35 53 280 68 47 14 10 139 154 153 49 63 419 
1912... 94 109 42 52 297 71 27 6 13 117 165 136 48 65 414 
1913.. 113 108 39 47 307 79 32 6 ll 128 192 140 45 58 435 
1914... 142 109 46 69 366 83 26 8 14 131 225 135 54 83 497 
1915... 147 117 69 76} 409 101 24 4 62 191 248 141 73 138 600 
1916. . 186 142 de 55 455 82 49 5 4g 185 268 191 (Gh 104 640 
1917.. 221 133 70 50 474 91 29 4 29 153 312 162 74 79 627 
1918. . 259 142 58 24 483 86 25 2 24 137 345 167 60 48 620 
1919. . 232 130 62 31 455 88 18 3 26 135 320 148 65 57 590 


69.—Quebec Schools: Lay Female Teachers in Roman Catholic and Protestant “pvdamentoey Model Schools and 
Academies, by Class of Diploma, 1901-1919. 


SS Ee ee ee 
—.—-.—Vv6w0wo0nwnwoOOoowowo0nmgywuoyqwéyxerywqa‘“eOwqwuyqywpWwTTT9a9aDS eee €__——e_ eee 


Roman Catholic. Protestant. Total. 
Year. With- With- With- 
Aca- Ele- out : Aca- Ele- out Aca- | Ele- out 
demy. |Model| men-| Dip- |Total.| demy. |Model| men-| Dip- |Total. demy. |Model} men-| Dip- | Total. 
tary. | loma. tary.| loma. tary. | loma. 

1901 9} 1,183} 3,053 696) 4,946 64 436 702 124) 1,326 73| 1,619} 3,755 820 6,272 
1902 9} 1,155} 3,069 724| 4,957 70 409 697 158] 1,334 79! 1,564! 3,766 882 6,291 
19038 11] 1,173) 3,134 733] 5,051 59 430 684 170) 1,343 70} 1,603] 3,818 910 6,394 
1904 10| 1,167] 3,125 812) 5,114 51 421 698 241) 1,411 61] 1,588] 3,823 1,053 6,525 
1905 12] 1,221! 3,136 830} 5,199 51 392 665 286) 1,394 63} 1,623} 3,801 1,116 6,593 
1906 16| 1,279] 3,142 795| 5,232 54 412 623 338} 1,427 70] 1,691] 3,765 1,133 6, 759 
1907 24| 1,273] 3,173 859} 5,329 57 420 581 374| 6,452 81} 1,693) 3,754 1,233} - 11,781 
1908 25| 1,284] 3,194 866} 5,386 66 435 524 432) 1,457 91} 1,719) 3,718 1,298 6, 843 
1909 33] 1,364] 3,121 955} 5,473 67 459 §12 482) 1,520 100} 1,823] 3,633 1,437 6,993 
1910 40} 1,419] 3,242 882) 5,583 66 473 495 507} 1,541 106] 1,892] 3,737 1,389 7,124 
1911 58] 1,531] 3,250 843] 5,682 75 530 625 456) 1,686 133] 2,061} 3,875 1,299 7,368 
1912 74] 1,579] 3,279 850} 5,782 103 627 508 426) 1,664 177| 2,206} 3,787 1,276 7,446 
1913 91) 1,580] 3,304 888} 5,863 66 646 508 434| 1,654 157| 2,226) 3,812 Poe Ley 
1914 100} 1,731] 3,457 866} 6,154 83 654 631 412] 1,780 183} 2,385] 4,088 1,278 7,934 
1915 142] 1,935| 3,548 750) 6,375 72 664 647 414) 1,791 214] 2,599] 4,195 1, 164 8,166 
1916 178| 2,153] 3,700 497| 6,528 106 832 626 325] 1,889 284} 2,985} 4,326 822 8,417 
1917... 228] 2,203} 3,803 430] 6,664 128 850 697 256} 1,931 356] 3,053] 4,500 686 8,595 
1918 . 264} 2,199!) 3,890 363) 6,716 100 904 656 261) 1,921 364| 3,103) 4,546 624 8,637 


1919 . 821] 2,213] 3,883 369) 6,786 85| 925] 606 311] 1,927 406] 3,138] 4,489 680} 8,713 
rt re te entice ene pnnehomephiiaraeiecn te ee eee A) ie SVU Ms ON Rarer le ol Uae aes one 
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70.—Quebec Schools: Lay Teachers of both Sexes in Roman Catholic and Protestant Elementary, Model Schools 
and Academies, by Class of Diploma, 1901-1919. 


Roman Catholic. Protestant. _ Total. 
Year. With- With- With- 
Aca- Ele- out Aca- Ele- | out- Aca- Ele- out 
demy. |Model} men-} Dip- |Total.| demy. |Model| men-| Dip- |Total.| demy. |Model| men-| Dip- | Total. 
tary. | loma. tary. | loma. tary. | loma. 

1901 67} 1,301} 3,114 734| 5,216 125} 458) 706 137| 1,427 190} 1,764) 3,808 858! 6,625 
1902 65] 1,283] 3,118 749) 5,215 - - _ — | 1,434 = - - - 6, 649 
1903 80) 1,286) 3,181 751| 5,298 116 453 687 187) 1,448 198) 1,739] 3,868 945 6, 741 
1904 76 276! 3,162 832} 5,346 106 436 700 254| 1,496 182) 1,712) 3,862 1,086 6, 842 
1905 78) 1,319] 3,171 846) 5,414 100 411 665 305| 1,481 178} 1,740) 3,836 TAbL 6, 895 
1906 89} 1,370} 3,180 812) 5,451 105 430 623 352) 1,510 194! 1,800) 3,803 1, 164 7,061 
1907 95} 1,374] 3,208 892) 5,569 111 439 583 393] 1,546 206] 1,813] 3,791 1,285 T1455 
1908 101} 1,384) 3,228 894| 5,607 128 451 527 459} 1,565 229) 1,835) 3,755 1,353 7,189 
1909 118| 1,473) 3,160} 1,001) 5,752 126| 474) 516 502) 1,618 244| 1,947] 3,676] 1,503) | 7,370 
1910 128] 1,527] 3,282 930| 5,867 121; 491) 498 523] 1,633 249] 2,018] 3,780} 1,453] 7,500 
1911 144] 1,637] 3,285 896] 5,962 143 577 639 466] 1,825 287) 2,214) 3,924 1,362 7,787 
1912 168} 1,688] 3,321 902] 6,079 174, 654) 514 439| 1,781 342) 2,342! 3,835|)') 1,341] — 7,860 
1913 204| 1,688] 3,348 935| 6,170 145 678 514 445) 1,782 349) 2,366) 3,857 1,380 7,952 
1914 242) 1,840] 3,503 935| 6,520 166 680 639 426) 1,911 408| 2,520) 4,142 1,361 8,431 
1915 289) 2,052) 3,617 826] 6,784 173 688 651 476) 1,982 462| 2,740] 4,268 1,302 8, 766 
1916 364| 2,295) 3,772 552| 6,983 188 881 631 374| 2,074 552! 3,176) 4,403 926 9, 057 
1917.. 449| 2,336) 3,873 480| 7,138 219 879 701 285| 2,084 668} 3,215| 4,574 765 9,222 
1918.. 523] 2,341] 3,948 387] 7,199 186 929 658 285| 2,058 709| 3,270| 4,606 672 9,257 
1919.. 553) 2,343) 3,945 400| 7,241 173 943 609 337| 2,062 726| 3,286) 4,554 737 9,303 


71.—Quebec Schools: Qualified Lay Teachers in Elementary. Model Schools and Academies, classified according to 
Source of Diplomas, 1901-1919. 


Sn a Ss a SR SSCS SES 


Roman Catholic Protestant. Total. 
Normal Board of Normal Board of Normal Board of 


Schools. Examiners. Schools. Examiners. Schools. Examiners. 
Year. — | | 


hoe ‘e 
1914....| 188] 808] 996] 109) 4,480] 4,589) 131] 955) 1,086) 45) 413) 458 319| 1,763) 2,082) 154) 4,893 5,0 
1915....| 198] 953] 1,151| 135| 4,672) 4,807] 191) 975) 1,166) 61) 402 463| 389] 1,928] 2,317} 196) 5,074 530 
1916....| 228] 1,114] 1,342] 172] 4,917} 5,089) 185] 1,102] 1,287) 66 462| 528) 413) 2,216 2,629 238 pe a 
1917/...| 248] 1,237] 1,485] 176] 4,997| 5,173] 153) 1,140) 1,293) 84 535| 619) 401) 2,377| 2,778) 260) 5,53 ; 


1918. ...| 252] 1,301] 1,553] 207) 5,052] 5,259| 137| 1,137) 1,274 73} 523) 596; 389) 2,488] 2,827) 280] 5,575) 5,855 


1919... .| 227| 1,346] 1,573] 197] 5,071] 5,268] 42) 1,137 1,179 67|  479| 546] 269] 2,483] 2,752)  264| 5,550) 5,814 
ae ISERIES 17 Sn) = UO rec 


W.—Male. F.—Female. 


72.—Quebec Schools: Lay Teachers in Publicly Controlled and Independent Schools, 1915-1919. 


a ee ep 


Public. _ Independent. 
~ Roman Catholic. Protestant. Roman Catholic. Nees wedi ea 
aa Male. Hoinale: Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. Female.| Total. | Male. Female. Total. | Total. 
51 173 = 5 5 8,770 
1915.... 391 6,224 6,615 191 1,786 1,977 22 1 : z j 
1916.... 432 6,390 6, 822 185 1,888 2,073 23 is ae ‘ " ; if ae 
1917... 446 6,527 6,973 153 1,931 2,084 28 13 a ; : 7s < 
-1918.... 456 6,575 7,031 137 1,919 2,056 27 141 z : : ° ais 
1919.... 430 6, 632 7,062 135 1,925 2,060 25 154 


1Already included in the tables for Elementary, Model Schools and Academies. 
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73.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in the Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Qualifications 
and Sex, 1867-1918. 


Elementary Schools. Secondary Schaols:| Total. 
Year. 
1st 2nd 3rd__| Special.| Others.| Male.| Fe- | Total. | Male.) Fe- | Total] Male.| Fe- | Total. 
Class. | Class. | Class. male. male. male. 
867s. 1,899 2,454 386 - 151} 2,849 2,041 4,890 - - 159 - - 5,049 
187375. 1,337| 1,477| 2,084 55 578) 2,626] 2,850! 5,476] — =~ 1h 980th ia ~| 5,715 
1S ifae cee 250 1,304 3,926 - 988} 3,020 3,448 6,468 - - 280 = = 6, 748 
PSS 2p 246 2,169 3,471 - 971) 3,062 3,795 6, 857 - - 332 = - 7,189 
TSR Zee 252 2,000 3, 800f>. oo. hi 924) 2,718 4,876 7,954 - - 398 - - 7,992 
1892..... 261 3,047 4,299: - 873} 2,770 5,710] . 8,480 - - 522 - - 9,002 
L8O7e ik. | 343 3,386 4,465 - 934| 2,784 6,344) 9,128 - - 579 ~ = 9,707 
LOGO ait 581 8,851 3,927 = 1,081) 2,630 6,810 9,440 - - 593 - - 10,033 
1901S: 611 4,125 3,001 251 914} 2,459 7,035 9,221 - ~ 579 - - 9,800 
1902: ... 608 4,296 3,432 247 1,031] 2,294 7,320 9,614 483 110 593} 2,777 7,430} 10,207 
19034... 610 4,451 3; 250 250 1,145} 2,160 7,546 9,706 488 131 619) 2,648 7,677) 10,325 
1904..... 635 4,192 3,396 255 15381) 2,075 7,734 9,809 509 152 661) 2,584 7,886| 10,470 
LOD SRS ee 661 4,018 3, 248 260 1,722) 1,950 7,959 9,909 511 178 689| 2,461 8,137! 10,598 
1906..... 689 4,007 3, 254 273 1,812] 1,863 8,162) 10,025 513 206 719} 2,376 8,368) 10,744 
190 Ge: 715 3, 887 3,452 277 1,839} 1,783 8,387] 10,170)  -521 229 750| 2,304 8,616| 10,920 
1908... .. 767 3,979 3,565 288 1,774| 1,842 8,531} 10,373 537 258 795| 2,379 8,789} 11,168 
1909 Se 793 4,732 2,971 312 1,778} 1,747 8,839} 10,586 532 288 820| 2,279 9,127} 11,406 
TSTOW ey. 834 5,511 2,370 334 1,803! 1,696 9,156} 10,852 537 316 853] 2,233 9,472) 11,705 
LOMA ar 647 6,076 1,695 358 2,124) 1,499 9,401; 10,900 646). . 470} 1,116|*2,145 9,871} 12,016 
1912 ee 674 6,419 1,804 eye 1,860] 1,511 9,617} 11,128 633 510} 1,143) 2,144) 10,127) 12,271 
1913 yccae 795 6,828 1,878 386 1,674} 1,600 9,961) 11,561 644 544} 1,188] 2,244) 10,505! 12,749 
1914..... 878 7,387 aire! 396 1,510} 1,628} 10,314} 11,942 660 600} 1,260) 2,288} 10,914} 13,202 
TOTS eras 1,051 8,025 1,520 396 1,254] 1,685} 10,561} 12,246 637 621; 1,258) 2,322} 11,182} 13,504 
O16 cca 1, 084 8,559 1,346 371 1,105) 1,386} 11,079} 12,465 621 651) 1,272] 2,007}. 11,730] 13,737 
LOE 1,106 8, 784 EH 376 1,108) 1,317] 11,445} 12,762 596 696} 1,292) 1,913] 12,141] 14,054 
1918..... 1,099 9,018 1, 247 455 1,126] 1,068} 11,877] 12,945 595 727| 1,322} 1,663} 12,604} 14,267 
LOTO 1, 246 9,193 1,159 534 1,257] 1,328] 12,061} 13,389 637 775| 1,412) 1,965) 12,836} 14,801 


SE FS PU Ee 2 


Norr.—From 1911 to the present, the Continuation School teachers are included with the secondary teachers: previously 
they were included with the elementary. ‘ 


74.—Manitoba Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers Employed, by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1883-1918. 
Seo 


Number Interim | Special- 
Year. Teachers.| Male.» | Female. |Collegiate| 1st Class.|2nd Class.|3rd Class.| Certifi- ists. 
° cates 

TS SS Se eN eS Dee aaa 246 123 123 9 37 77 88 35 = 
Le fe  Raee) ha a MANE RAI (i 476 231 245 6 47 148 200 75 - 
UES ON Res Sal isRhe Dik IPI NA 840 451 389 5 68 279 369 124 - 
1 Eo aaa ae ee A A a a ay, 1,093 570 523 18 121 525 395 34 - 
LOO SARL an. Sine 1,596 592 1,004 42 243 767 497 47 - 
LOOT ee Waka a Oni Oy Daan 1, 669 618 1,051 46 267 725 541 90 - 
LODZ Me SER Nin ee 1,849 629 1,220 44 269 903 444 189 - 
iY (a ehcted aM bale ce cn 2,094 628 1, 466 50 261 853 591 339 - 
1904 2,218 682 1,536 53 268 981 583 333 - 
LOOSE i) SA Ie a Nh ida) 20212 597 1,675 59 240 1,092 602 279 - 
LOG oat (eee ier e ee 2,365 596 1,769 66 256 1, 104 626 214 - 
L9G Mey eae emia 2,480 595 1,885 58 261 1,368 567 226 - 
OOS 2 ie iene ha ate ae 2,526 598 1,92$ 56 240 1,350 642 238 - 
LO0G ei CAN cai aoe nee ee 2,662 637 2,025 59 286 1,331 799 187 - 
LTO Ms th ds Saath 2,774 621 2,153 80 278 1,452 718 251 - 
1911 2,868 651 2,217 85 305 1, 283 938 257 

LOD 218 i fehl iat eta uhnet 2,964 500 2,464 99 254 1,278 1553 180 = 
pe al ba Bienen 2,864 474 2,390 70 264 1, 248 1, 134 153 - 
LOLS Hs Lee a oe 2;976 598 2,378 93 298 1,359 1,130 96 = 
LOL Grae eset 2,991 491 2,500 104 260 1,611 889 82 45 
LOU aha ee Ra 3,024 530 2,494 121 244 1,439 1,028 140 52 
LOWS GREAT cet anche 3,097 524 2) 573 81 351 1,603 849 160 53 
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4 75.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in Urban, Elementary and Secondary Schools 
by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1909-19. 


h Elementary Schools. 


| So ERTS RES EAGT PRECEDING (Se Sncteont cal 
at First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Total. Bahaoke ta 
Meite Ter Mey ey TL or eT. ee ore |My By Be 
1909. 65 51] 116 64) 240) 304 12 34 46 8 6 14; 149) 331) 480 41} 521 
1910.| 66 56| = 122 98} 295) 393 23 54 73 5 16 21) 192) 407) 606 54] 660 
1911. 70 92 162; 229} 480; 659) 179) 254) 433; 142) 171) 313) 620); 947) 1,567 56| 1,623 


19121} 80/84] 173| 115] 425] 540] 37| ~~ 63|_—«s100|— 14 

FT DA a Se a a 

127| 614} 741) 45) 185) 230, 6] MAT 

| 1915.| 190] 203} 393) 136] +642) 778] += 38] 193/231) 2 12] 366| 1,048) 1atd 29] 11543 
1916.| 220] 284] 504 155] 733] 888} 36) 208] 244) 2 
1917. 159} 255} 414/ 158] 792| 950] —30|_-—«163| 193) 2 
1918.) 162) 284) 446] 119] 903] 1,022] 33] 217} 250] 4 
1919.| 181] 304]. 485) 127] 1,085] 1,212) 20) 183, 203, 


Uncomplete. ote also the peculiar figures of 1911, 


See Se, a 


. 
: 76.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in Bural Elementary Schools by Sex and Class of 
Certificate, 1909-1919. 
Ne 
{ + First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Total. 
f ear. ae a gs ET ay a ae fl a | 
4 M. F. ;Total.| M. F. |Total.| M. F. |Total.| M. F. |Total.| M. F. |Total. 
: P51 OQ HEE thane Tenn eee 2 56 40 96| 248} 423] 671| 306) 348) 654] 200) 193) 393) 810) 1,004) 1,814 
4 ROT Greets Me raete his x2 48 42 90 247 442 689 335 432 767 252 268 520 882| 1,184] 2,066 
E MOU coe inrety Pa Fon « 65 83 148 259 478| ° 737 184 389 573 188 278 466 696] 1,228) 1,924 
TRU Beh ae 9 a 24 46 70 249 453 702 304 537 841 413 489 902 994] 1,525} 2,519 
POLS aia lok Shou ben» 44 59 103| 255! 4481 703| 363) 789] 1,152}, 460; 512| 972] 1,122] 1,808) 2,930 
7 pS Ce ee) ee eee 49 67 116 287 495 782 503) 1,058] 1,561 392 oon 744| 1,231) 1,972] 3,203 
4 TO UO ee etter stad eas! - 76 109 185 309 628 937 601) 1,356] 1,957 257 199 456] 1,243] 2,292) 3,535 
i SUSI S 0 as a eee 76 160 236 272 758| 1,030 506} 1,546} 2,052 223 483 706| 1,077| 2,947) 4,024 
a OH emp erst as ook ae ss 72 179 251 251 898) 1,149 388! 1,547) 1,935 244 585 829 955| 3,209] 4,164 
OW Ss pees rie Ate sx 55 197 252 206) 1,111] 1,317 250) 1,613} 1,863 186 710 996 697| 3,631] 4,328 
1919. 119| 276) 395) 330] 1,463] 1,793] 308] 1,486] 1,794) 188) 315) 498 940| 3,540) 4,480 


77._Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in all Elementary and Secondary Schools by Sex and 
; Class of Certificate, 1909-1919. 


De eee 


Elementary Schools. 


Po : 
| 
Year. First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Total. - g Grand 
5 4 Total. 
Ee a ee fe eee ern eet (med oe oben Oni SEtEae le oF ioc Cre 2M 
M. F. |Total.| M. F. |Total.; M. F. |Total.| M. F. |Total.| M. ; F. | @ 
OOO: storie oth 121 91 212 312 663 975 318 382 700 208 199 407 959| 1,335 41 2 335 
te : 114 98 212 345 737) 1,082 358 479 837 257 284 541! 1,074} 1,598 54 2,726 
1911 135 175 310 488 908} 1,396 363 643] 1,006 330 449 779| 1,316} 2,175 56 3,547 
1912 113 130 243 364 878| 1,242 341 604; 945 427 510 937) 1,245) 2,122 67 3,434 
BO1S cane 147 187| 334| 380] 1,057| 1,437) 409) 985 1,344, 482] 555} 1,087| 1,418] 2,734 84| 4,236 
POLAR ee) 192 231 423 414! 1,109} 1,523 548] 1,243) 1,791 398 366 764| 1,552} 2,949 99 4,600 
1915. 266 312 578 445} 1,270) 1,715 639| 1,549] 2,188 259 209 468| 1,609] 3,340 129 5,078 
WOLG Ha Niet. 296 444 740 4271 1,491) 1,918 542) 1,754) 2,296 225 498 723) 1,490} 4,187 110 a) 787 
TOUTE cere 931| 4341 665, 409] 1,690) 2,099, 418 1,710| 2,128} 246; 596) 842 1,304) 4,430) 119) 5, 853 
1918........ 217; 481 698! 325] 2,014] 2,339} 283) 1,830 TRANS: 190! 732) 922] 1,015} 5,057 161 6,233 
TOTO osc, « 300 580 880 457| 2,548} 3,005 328] 1,669| 1,997 184 320 504! 1,269) 5,117 164 6,550 


M.—Male. F.—Female. 
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78.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in all Elementary and 


First Class. _ Second Class. Third Class. 


Year an __: —_— 
M. F. Total. M. F. Total. M. 1a Total. 
0 Ror As Wipe fee arg te a 00 A ee 74 76 150 127, 402 529 1 g 9 
1906 30) x Cee eee 86 90 176 157 500 657 - 4 4 
1907 out Oh a ree ais 101 113 214 176 654 830 - 4 4 
1 Ro fo Saeed a Ob. St Oe Re A 116 125 241 222 701 923 - 3 3 
TOO Re. Tat a, eae 135 150 285 273 794 1,072 ai 31 58 
19101 158 174 332 332 919 Le25t 113 155 268 
TOTO ae seen! ice 200 260 460 402 4122 1,524 176 210 386 
TOU eee. Ona ee 230 305 535 434 1. 271 1,705 144 249 393 
TODS yh eee aN 248 304 552 397 1,407 1,804 138 252 390 
19 Tae gi ca. i Cee et 286 376 662 598 1,607 2,205 191 257 448 
POR Ue SECT R MR en 418 478 905 654 1,832 2,486 202 242 444 
TOUG) ase eee eRe & eer 431 637 1,068 588 1,995 2,583 105 224 329 
DOT eg ek Ben: STAGES eo 386 596 982 505 2,226 eho 102 348 450 
TOMB ee sacri: 2 ee eles 374 729 1,103 423 2,384 2,807 93 » 566 659 
Avporegates). op iueun aes 3, 243 4,422 7,665 5, 288 17, 816 23,104 1, 292 2,553 3, 845 
P.c. of total aggregate. . - - | 18-73 - ~ 56-41 - - 6-21 


M.—Male.——F.—Female. 


teen totals of these years for all schools show a discrepancy when compared with the totals obtained by adding the 
of these years. : . 


—— 


— 


es 
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| Secondary Schools by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1905-1918. 


. ‘ 


; . Employed | Number 
g Permit. Special. Total. at or 
—-:--—__—_—__ |_——_--—_. one changes Year. 
q M. F. Total. | M. eee Totalel : RL. F, Total. time. during 
sy 3 year 
116 25 41 - = - 218 611 729 628 TOD Wessel sen ae 1905 
37 50 87 - - - 280 644 924 815 p55 fa lane Im Sepa | 1906 
41 121 162 - 2 2 318 892 1,210 | 943 DOT oe Cooke ae 1907 
97 204 301 - 4 4 435 1,038 1,468 1,192 DEY ssh eee 1908 
135 265 - 400 - = - 570 1,245 1,815 1,321 ee ti YEAR en Mm 1909 
113 253 366 ~ = _ 716 1,501 2,217 1,610 607 11910 
89 192 281 ~ - - 867 1,784 2,651 1,902 ES bil aes ane 1911 
148 273 421 - - ~ 956 2,068 3,054 2,229 pov tid he ee 1912 
197 351 548 - - = 980 2,314 3,294 2,511 Woy ia) V Rn BATE Ae 1913 
: 300 363 663 = ~ - 1,375 2,603 3,978 2,898 1 Oe Nt | 1914 
i. 117 212 329 27 PA 54 1,418 2,800 4,218 3,640 tS hs aah ic alae 1915 
om 199 378 577 32 18 50 e300 3,202 4,607 3,963 GASH las 1916 
4 249 66 915 25 30 55 1,267 3,866 5, 1338 4,265 SOBRE, se ate 1917 
171 852 1,023 29 34 63 1,090 4,565 5, 655 ~ ae [2 oR 1918 
1,909 4,205 6,114 - - 228 11,845 29,079 40, 954 - ~ 
= - 14-93 < - - 28-92 71-08 100 - - 


4 eachers in the different types of schools in Tables 81-82 and 83. Thisis probably due to typographical errors in the report 


#8, 


78 
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79.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in Graded Town, Village and Consolidated Schools, by Sex 
and Class of Certificate, 1905-1918. 


3 d 

First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Special. Total 
Year. | M. | .F. \Fotal.| Mo.) B. (Lotel.\M. 1a. (Total.| Mol euPotal| Mo) PanTotait pet) abou eene 
T9003 35 43 78 38} , 129 167) - Bs 2 0 2 2) - - - 73 176 249 
aSOGW 2 4] 54 95 27 141 168} - - - 1 2 3) - - - 69 197 266 
OOsenee ce 58 72 130 42 261 303} - ] 1 2 6 8} - - - 102 340 442 
HOODS) ere 64 75 139 39 269 308] - ~ - Alaa 9; - 2 2 107 351 458 
1909...... 84 98 182 57 320 377 3 5 8 3 8 Te 4 4 147 435 582 
OVO Re 98 119 2r 68 427 495} 10] 21 31 2 8}. 10); - - - 178 Byes (63) 
POUT oe 139 169 308 ih 499} . 576} 10) 238 33 3 3 6} - - - 229 694 923 
Oe 146 189 335 81 583 664 9} 28 37) A, 212 13) - ~ ~ 237 812 1,049 
PONS ee 159 211 370 97 712 809 9) 35 44 2 5 7] - - - 267 963 1,230 
OVA iris 178 227 405 122 749 871 9} 27 36] —- 3 3; - - - 309] 1,006 esd 5 
LOTS ee. 230 263 493 121 713 834 8} 35 43 YD eae PA NDATEE Sal 54 387] 1,039 1,426 
1916...... 265 313 578 138 749 887 Clie agit 40 1 6 Gly SZ TES 50 445) 1,117 1,562 
ON. LOR), 235 359 594 128 875} 1,003}. 12) 53 65 4) 21 25| 25] 30 30 404! 1,338 1,742 
152) hea 244 442 686 132 960} 1,092) 16) 77 93 6; 30 36| 29] °34 63 427| 1,543 1,970 
Aggregate! 1,976 2,634 4,610]-1,167| 7,387] 8,554) 95) 338 433} 30] 112 142) 113} 115 228) 3,381)10,586| 13,967 

P.C. of 
aggregate . — | 33-74 - se] 61-291) ei | SehOhoe = LOR C= -)) Pepe 24- 2075-20 100 
M.—Male. F. Female. 
\ 
8¢.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in Ungraded or Rural Schools, 1905-1918. 
In ScHoots OpEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
Hirst Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Total 
Year —————— | | | 
M. Be Potal:| MM: F. |Total.| M F. |Total.| M.| F. |Total.| M. F. | Grand 
1905 ia ea eee ee ne 34 30 64 89 250 339 ~ 2 PAD iy 19 él 135 301 436 
MOOG Ao atta se yes een en 37 30 1: 111 307 418 - 3 of 26 38 66 176 383 559 
1 SRY fires ee eye EE 23 29 52 63 205 268 - 1 He AG 20 30] - 97 254 351 
MOOS Ms sui ane cal 26 34 60 $1 253 334 - 1 je al 59 80 128 347 475 
(O09 se etl ee ee 17 26 43 107 Pages 382) 12 10 Da o4: 73 107 170 384 554 
GIO Ha ceak sa eee Gs rat QO} 049 74 127 339 466} 42 61 103} 29 68 97 223 517 740 
A ON ae Serie ease ges ae 24 53 77 165 361 O26I) wD 85 160} 14 70 84 278 569 847 
LOND Laer anh aS Ae 36 72 108 170 old 547| 49 92 141} 47 20 67 302 561 863 
I UME aoe Bem e), AW RRs 49 49 98 144 404 548) 65 118 LSS HAT? 161 233 330 732 1,062 
LOR He Cos OLN pth pele fel ODe tion 61 107 168 323 560 883} 103 148 251) 85 107 192 574 920 1,494 
TORO Detain nate 138 180 218 384 860} 1,244! 130 145 275| 88 113 201 740} 1,198 1,938 
LOG Ayiate CBO Rel relies 115 156 271 301 850) 1,151] 38 75 113} 46 104 150 500} 1,192 1,685 
1 KH aaa Perea, Se ae 116 188 304 297| 1,108] 1,407} 70 204 274] 103 347 450 586} 1,851 2,435 
POTS Norah as tm eh ea Ret es 130 287 417 291) 1,424) VTS 77 489 566! 165 822 987 663] 3,019 3,685 
Aggregate... 831} 1,295) iy 126| 2,653] 7,574/10,227| 661! 1,434! 2,095 158 2,030} 2,784) 4,902/12,232) 17,134 
PIC jot total age.. - ~ 1-82 - — | 59-70) - -| 12-23 - 16: 25 28. 61 71- 39 100 
In ScHoots Open ONnty A PART OF THE YEAR. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Total 
Year i nen i ee. Cie OAL MEL iis SR MATL ASHLEE Ae SAE Pies TN LE oe oe a es | Ce ee ee 

M. By i DotalM. HL |) Motala Mai he |PTotak) Mo) By al Potalilp aM. F. | Grand 
NGO te, ae he epee I 3 8 10 23 33 1 4 5 4 4 8 20 34 54 
OOG Tak poe ant ee 8 1 9 19 52 71 - ] 1 8 10 18 50) 64 99. 
RY Vint eviee pace te 5 Se Mememr tL E 20 12 BW 71 196 267 - 2 AAO OG) 96 116 111 306 417 
POOS SRS tee eae te Rae 26 16 42 102 179 281 - 2 Ziee70 140 210 200 337 535 
ROOD es Ay te eras 34 26 60 109 200 309} 12 16 28) 98 184 282 253 426 679 
LODO eee a een eee 41 28 61 139 209 348] 65 75 140} 80 166 246 325 478 803 
GT Din oe te UO ee es Oa 37 38 wo 160 262 422! 91 102 193} 72 119 191 360} 521 881 
OT Qin use ons Nee sees 48 44 92 183 311 494; 86 129 215! 100 241 341 417 725 ee 
LOTS cb faye een eee ee 40 44 84 156 291 447| 64 99 163] 123 185 308 383 619 1,002 
DOTA Ge | aM eae testa 47 42 89 153 298 451} 79 82) 161) 215 253 468 494 675 1,169 
LOLS Ws eee ene oe 50 44 94 149 259 408| 64 61 125] 88 98 186 351 462 813 
TOLG nek Re ee ae hee 66 175 241| 157 368 O20 v0S 123 181) 152 261 413 433 927 1,360 
VOLTS ee otek ons 35 49 8&4 80 243 S200 20 91 111} 142 296 438 207 679 956. 
Ageregate........... 457 one Ale 1,488} 2,891) 4,279] 540 787 13 ete 1,183] 2,055] 3,236 3,668} 6, 253 9,921 
PAG eon ao ore a tae - - 87 = - 44. 14 - +37 - - 39. 62 36: 87} 63-13 100: 

: | 
EN ean an SE SE #15 COL MN Tihs SMR Ba OCMC Ms AIA LUNA UY TR ele INA Ysera aL ee SAL UN ee 
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81.—British Columbia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1901-1919. 


See 


4520 Certificate. Sex.1 
Aca- First Second Third Tem- Male ? Tot Ratan 
demic. Class. Class. Class. | porary. leven 
1901 235 eee : = “s e ~ 185 343 543 bs 
er eat yay 1 Ott 7 = ys 6 4 194 355 570 e 
0 Oe i iS <I “ “a 189 391 607 x 
1904.2, i c a a x 182 413 624 a 
1905. snes estore . & a Bs a 177 452 663 
1906... seers : s 2% é 176 477 690 z 
1907... cesses z - i = a 163 530 735 i 
1908.2 i 4 be . 4 181 576 806 L 
ee ee) ga oa dag igi gall veoh gam. hee ea eee 2 
CNS SL SS a dl 212 275 347 188 157 323 856 1,179 & 
Toe hie 5 260 269 371 218 235 351 1,002 1,353 e 
Ele 6 a il 320 450 429 213 192 406 1,191 1,597 i 
OP BONE Maal 347 634 480 274 124 485 1,374 1,859 uh 
pice eee te 416 592 530 399 106 521 1,445 1,966 
igs a ak 408 529 624 370 47 523 1,541 2,064 86 
TOM t ae ck, 380 466 740 393 53 468 1,656 2. 124 92 
SES ne Be 5 Se a ae 372 463 796 420 80 436 1,810 2, 246 115 
Aart uae ela aa le 376 453 873 388 140 486 1,846 2, 339 102 


1The discrepancy between the number of teachers by sex and the total from 1901-09 is due to the fact th 
the high school teachers was not given for these years, the numbers by sex are for elementary aenbols poate Shir ai i 


M.—Male. B.—Female. 


Experience of Teachers. 


Data on the experience of teachers have hitherto been given by very. few 
provinces. In the following tables, as in the case of many more of the tables, 
this survey has been compelled to resort to samples as having some value in 
indicating tendencies. 


82.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by years of Teaching Experience, 1894-1919. 


Years of Teaching Experience. 


Year. |—————__- see Pani we Messe b WES eee 
New |1 year|1and |2and| 3and | 4and| 5and |7 and /10 andj|15 and|20 and|Over Number 
teach- lor less.| under | under} under | under| under junder | under | under|under| 30 Total. | Normal 

ers. 2) on 4. GY fhe 10. do 20. 30. |years. Trained, 

(1894... 255 297 327 309 263 205 270 248 186 121 125 mest | 499 

1895... 345 389 239 276 281 224 310 255 202 113 110 2,399 616 

1896... 361 452 246 265 239 224 316 251 197 122 112 14 2,438 690 

1897... 449 564 284 212 226 194 316 234 199 133 98 15 2,484 752 

1898... 417 563 284 223 195 201 320 248 201 135 118 22 2,510 798 

1899... oto 572 306 250 198 160 299 PANS) 202 129 107 25 2,503 840 

1900... 463 656 274 238 227 163 258 275 216 114 108 28 2 HOt 887 

SGOT 466 658 310 244 198 163 241 235 213 115 84 31 2,492 947 

1902... 416 643 324 |- 239 211 165 240 230 204 110 96 30 2,492 1,044 

19038... 345 600 322 293 209 174 244 220 201 100 101 30 2,494 1,077 

1904... 344 551 282 304 225 186 253 213 188 107 99 33 2,441 1,054 

1905... 441 618 Ya) 283 248 200 266 220 197 109 117 35 2,566 1,068 

1906... 444 660 351 248 217 173 265 212 184 112 118 38 2,578 1,032 

1907... 481 688 332 282 201 183 283 201 181 112 123 40 2,626 1,033 

1908... 505 759 346 281 208 170 251 195 179 105 122 48 2,664 1,013 

1909... 538 736 338 308 238 194 249 199 170 96 116 50 2,694 1,037 

1910... 533 783 330 292 247 179 236 228 167 97 117 47 Qe hoe 1,097 

TOVM 563 832 326 295 237 210 239 225 176 86 121 52 2,799 1,216 

10122, - - = - - - - - - - - - - 1,236 

POLS 2: 637 861 685 419 461 271 105 59| 2,861 1,314 

1914... 557 890 690 417 449 267 112 67 2,892 1,381 

1915... 649 924 743 404 445 262 108 59 2,945 1,476 

1916...|° 548) 890 418 332 264 190|" Dike, 184 184 110 115 60 3,019 1,629 

Ore DD 913 412 330 284 209 242 200 173 103 117 62 3,045 1,728 

1918... 543 920 378 S25) eae 2os 207 255 227 178 109 111 69 3,037 1,673 

1919... 565 942 365 303 251 207 260 214 188 101 118 63 3,012 1,640 

ene TE En ee 
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838.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers (Second 

Male. Fe 

Year. - Pee at 4 eT 

Under 1 2 3 5 Over Under 1 Pe 
1 and under| under under under if 1 under under 
year 2. 5 a years year 2. On 

HParveseApe DULY (Py OE Ue NPS) Pa WOME ORE MIRC (ec fON NIC ARP CR ey SMU ie ae et ORE LE ly Bie oS 
UBS GA 9), te erm os Se 29 29 18 50 48 131 130 123 191 
TSS irhue Beet his seems 23 28 32 41 60 128 55 117 122 
LSS8's eee Se ee 8 30 oo tues 34 41 146 35 89 113 
TSSO. see eee 2. SOON 3 12 or 50 40 100 22 80 108 
WIESE ORS Rt gel Ss I Be 4 26 15 36 35 149 15 76 90 
1 oN RN ad oN Re A tte 4 21 24. 4] 34 146 48 55 77 
SO? acre tee cit eee: 17 23 28 30 37 131 99 104 89 
SOS. sekeca emergent) yang ee - - ~ - ai ce = ka es 
1 So ee ee kt nai Ao he 33 20 15 36 19 132 99 121 113 
MSO 5 Gen ee eee ch ews 22 ath 18 23 32 141 112 116 109 
PSOG eA ane eh Sheba 40 38 25 22 31 129 98 116 121 
PESO Re ee ae ode 39 31 30 43 22 125 98 97 129 
T8085 0k ee eee 34 36 37 40 24 118 96 106 113 
SOO. ee ee ee 31 24 29 56 36 126 103 97 107 
TOO RE tts BEL ek ate 37 33 25 47 32 105 Tt? 110 90 
1901S A See cet ae 21 33 3D 37 28 | 115 91 127 104 
OOD ea Metals 5 Sea 16 23 25 39 36 118 71 88 113 
NGOS? 37: See ne is. Eee 36 20 21 34 32 thal 113 87 93 
POO Ess Meer eters fy. eee ate 22 28 15 39 28 112 110 112 89 
T9QD 2 he. es ae 19 23 21 28 26 108 107 112 95 
1906: ey Sate S lk eed ae 29 25 13 27 19 110 94 146 105 
190723. sor eee 19 15 20 17 19 107 118 115 134 
TOOS GSE UR a Ae esy Cue ann 19 25 18 ils 1 102 136 120 111 
LODO Yt ee or ae ae 19 17 22 23 10 101 152 150 118 
1S AG AS fe Pay Sas 19 1 17 20 10 92 176 164 158 
POUT A Ge can ape i at 33 13 LY 15 9 79 163 187. 145 
LOUD eel a hile hore So ee 19 20 10 19 18 68 183 161 177 
SY bs Seas Fie alien ake et 27 19 10 15 10 59 175 177 148 
NOTA Seaeraee yt nen Anais 25 24 13 10 10 61 176 199 157 
TOUS coe ep reagent Asa eee 22 14 16 14 8 58 187 185 181 
TOG Ray cae be |. ol eae 26 18 8 17 5 64 160 196 177 
LOT (a5 ea ania ok A ul 21 12 13 13 51 169 168 175 
BSES otis Sy Cri, AMS oe 18 4 11 15 13 54 193 176 138 
TOPOS a hg Cem = ees 19 6 5 10) 6 56 178 181 174 


Sn ieee 
’ x 
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class and above) by years of teaching experience, 1886-1919. 


ale. Total. Number of Number of 
Teachers in changes Year. 
same district] within the 
Male. Female. | Total. as previous year. 
year. 

305 824 1,129 - - 1886 
312 730 1,042 1,041 506 1887 
297 737 1,034 1,003 527 1888 
242 783 1,025 954 538 1889 
205 786 991 1,005 505 1890 
270 793 1,063 976 561 1891 
146 835 981 1,005 578 1892 

- - - - ~ 1893 
255 897 1152 1,018 631 1894 
271 951 1, 222 1,109 605 1895 
285 990 1,275 1,104 612 1896 
290 1,018 1,308 1,101 622 1897 
289 1,062 eat iso 643 1898 
302 1,051 1,353 1,155 645 1899 
279 1,079 1,358 1,130 634 1900 
266 1, 208 1,363 1,121 612 1901 
257 1,077 1,334 1, 162 569 1902 
258 1,078 1,336 1,182 534 1903 
224 1,064 1,308 1,171 543 1904 
225 1,063 1,288 1,150 593 1905 
233 1,105 1,338 1,161 590 1906 
197 1, 152 1,349 1,155 593 1907 
200 1,184 1,384 1,207 561 1908 
196 1,241 1,437 1,249 600 1909 
178 1,328 1,506 1,319 538 1910 
169 1,319 1,488 1,327 559 1911 
155 1,367 1522 1,393 546 1912 
145 1,350 1,495 1,384 520 1913 
150 1,356 1,506 1,371 553 1914 
139 1,448 1,587 1,383 572 1915 
143 1,513 1,656 1,415 586 1916 
133 1,484 1,617 1,439 545 1917 
119 1,497 1,616 1,455 537 1918 
108 1,481 1,589 1,436 536 1919 
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84.—Quebec Schools: Qualified Lay Teachers by Years of Teaching Experience, 1915-1919. 
Roman CarTHOLICc. 


et ee ee 
Se ————————— a aa 


Male. Female. Total 
Year. $$ $$$ oor - Male 
Over : : and 
1-4 5-9 | 10-14 | 15-19 20 Total. 1-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 Over | Total. | Female.! 
years.|years. |years.|years.| years. years. | years. | years. | years. |20 years 
LOLS eee 113 83 31 Bie 69 333 3; 432 1,331 380 258 224 5,625 5,958 
TONGS Sereey, 146 98 38 50 66 398 3,811 1,336 420 255 209 6,031 6,429 
1917 165 107 46 36 70 424 4,019 1,348 402 250 215 6, 234 6, 658 
LOLS. ea kent e 200 105 56 iy 61 459 4,618 1,002 322 203 208 6,353 6, 812. 
1919 135 121 58 35 76 424 4,245 iooe 397 234 209 6,417 6,841 
PR ee As MI ks ee Lies Se 3S ent aa pg es Se PI Ne ee ee 
PROTESTANT. 

OD oe: 66 13 it 14 25 129 765 295 118 100 99 iL OHAL 1,506 
WOUG Sc nereneen.: 62 20 14 12 28 136 853 323 131 113 144 1,564 1,700 
LO eee on 31 12 11 33 124 889 356 - 158 109 163 1,675 1,799 
TOUS rote eee 36 743) 16 13 23 113 890 353 152 107 158 1,660 1,773 
1019 Sere 17 36 19 10 On 109 657 478 176 111 194 1,616 Os 


iThese totals do not include teachers without diplomas. 


85.—Ontario Schools: Teachers in Public Elementary (not including R.C. Separate) Schools 
by Years of Teaching Experience, 1905-1915. 


Year. Less than} 1 and 2 and 4 and 7 and 12 and Over 20 Total. 
lyear. | under 2. | under 4. | under 7. | under 12. | under 20.| years. 
OQ Daca.) Tepes hehe 458 1,326 2,062 VARTA 1,405 1,016 701 8,679 
MOOG. # Roe es. acpere eee 16 437 1,345 2,083 1,601 1,448 1,075 769 8,753 
LOO 7 ee eee =< 5 Tere a OE 611 1,417 2,004 1,505 1,389 1,034 899 8,859 
LOO Seatac yatta seiGes-<- mann ae se eget one 596 pieo6s 2,119 1,546 1,365 OD iae 969 9,020 
LOUD are rete: SN ck eee =" 994 849 2,290 1,501 1,392 1,129 1,030 9,185 
MOTOS cans Sees ices ne meN cons, 5 1,153 1,119 1,815 1,602 1,404 1,175 1tOu 9,369 
TOTS Segara Nay tec MRR ie oko 1,271 1,043 1,741 1,689 1,359 i 13 1,093 9,349 
BROT se EP Nas Eh ny 2 At 1,156 1,205 1, 724 1,831 1,326 1,159 1,119 . . 9,520 
PONS oes ee ee Ser Cees less 1,400 1,200 1,685 1,930 1,366 1,199 1,159 9,994 
TROT aa Wk abit ca ot eee 1,396 1,365 1,850 1,995 1,385 1,218 1,193 10,402 
OE cee Pere) ey. See Rtas MR. hela ee ce 1,309 1,291 2,045 1,790 1,486 1,265 Paris 10,461 
RST N Ghee gece ssp tanaea 2 oe ae Anas aie 1,510 1, 256 2,000 1,763 1,585 1,214 i3t2 10,640 
1 OI AS Aree 0 creer aE a, ake a ee 1,416 1,359 2,052 1,871 1,671 1,291 1,514 11,174 
IOUS Rite eee tee fk. ey ae ee ee 1,726 1,231 2,067 1,982 1,626 1,285 1,502 11,419 


Salaries of Teachers. 


It is a question whether tabulating average salaries according to the pro- 
fessional certificate of the teachers has any great value. Teachers with high 
qualifications are better paid than those with low usually by virtue of holding 
better positions, not because of their certificates. Where a second class teacher 
holds a good position he is paid better than a first in a poor position. The 
tendency is, moreover, to eliminate the low class teachers wherever this is 
possible. A table of salaries by certificate is only useful, therefore, to indicate 
ranges of salaries. To give the average salaries of all classes irrespective of classes 
or sex is still more misleading. A province may show, for instance, an average 
salary of $500, for the reason that the few in secondary positions or in good city 
positions receive the comparatively high salaries of $1,500 to $2,500 while the 
vast majority receive less that $500. Again, in the province of Quebec, refer- 
ence to table 71 will show that 7,270 teachers out of a total 16,213 in 1919° 
belonged to religious orders. These may be excellently trained and fitted for 
their work, but they receive no salaries. It is unfair to Judge a province by the” 
average salaries of its paid teachers when a large number of its very best teachers 
are receiving no salaries. It would seem that a much better idea could be 
conveyed of the remuneration of the teaching profession if a table such as Table 
89 could be compiled for all provinces. Such a table shows to the prospective 
teacher the chances of receiving a certain salary. 
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fi 
“a 86.—British Columbia Publicly Controlled Schools: Number of Teachers by Salaries 
. - Received, 1919. 
Under Over Over ~ Over Over Over Over Over Total 
| $1,000. $1,000 and|$1,500 and|$2,000:and $2,500 and/$3,000 and|$3,500 and| $4,000. Toackiene 
—_ under under under under under under 
$1,500. $2,000. $2,500. $3,000. $3,500. $4,000. 
© High Schools... s........ oe 42 102 lee 54 gota 2 3 e 
~ Graded City Schools.... 270 539 86 47 4 : ‘ 064 
f pion Bec pat 
$ GCHOOIS. 20 © ashton 314 175 SH 16 2 - = = 
~ Rural and Assisted ue 
Schoolsh\ ) stocwien.. 408 197 7 - - ~ - - 612 


992 953 194 117 43 7 1 1 2,308 


87.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers’ Average Salaries, by Class of Certificate held, 1894-1919. 


g Class ‘‘A’’ Class ‘‘B”’ Class ‘‘C”’ or Class ‘‘D”’ or 
f Academic. Superior Ist. or Ist. Second. Third. 
E Year. — a Fa |S pee aa a Te ees ae ai cae as ce ee 
: : Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
q : Tyee = as ro oo nin 
$ cts.| $ cts.| §$ cts.| §$ Cts He cts Ls cts.|' §$ cts.| $ Cheated cts.| $ CLS. 
me1894.00 5 2: 801 89 652 05 - = 438 07 319 22 275 76 227 93 180 70 156 50 
SOR. are 837 99 533 66 - - 419 27 309 90 287 71 232021 182 30 162 94 
TS90s5 2) eke 789 36 621 87 = 397 78 802 32 275 02 DON Ot 181 73 160 68 
me S97 5 5. 836 30 651 39 - ~ 405 63 303 16 284 09 228 31 183 99 162 21 
ASOSs. 0), Se 841 03 552 86 - - 400 09 291 20 286 77 225 76 178 98 164 21 
1809) FATES 781 13 477 28 - - 398 80 308 01 261 15 231 25 187 75 165 91 
TS0OSS a: Ee 132-05 422 62 - - 391 88 293 25 27241 230 87 189 88 166 35 
TT Ee eee 763 41 432 87 - - 384 34 293 92 257 61 233 62 192 68 165 41 
O02 798 16 429 42 ~ - 393 82 293 72 262 36 229 78 186 63 168 31 
The a ee 809 04 456 77 - - 438 36 292 81 253 08 230 28 188 44 166 81 
ROO 4 ermine. 897 79 533 56 - - 456 39 308 73 278 32 242 32 196 56 177 17 
BOOD 2 58. 867 22 520 22 - ~ 468 12 312 36 281 47 245 26 205 36 178 05 
WOOG Sees e 887 45 541 08 - - 484 79 322 41 304 95 249 00 199 53 185 90 
TOO C oo Cus a 897 72 bat OF - - 521 14 334 42 358 23 249 90 214 20 182 96 
me 908.00. 923 97 598 48 - - 520 36 343 54 348 48 261 61 218 93 194 36 
1909.00 1,007 22 629 70 - - onan 346 44 358 47 274 20 210 46 195 96 
DOLG: shins tae 969 63 636 58 - - 562 45 358 42 342 15 279 09 2215 198 85 
PONT 5 BEL eee 1,054 2 652 35 - - 569 42 360 12 335 86 285 48 235 34 207 59 
TS ee ros oo 691 15 867 00 491 89 373 49 368 89 359 59 290 39 236 18 215 18 
TL rae 1,139 49 730 19 918 33 501 31 610 60 373 92 385 29 298 89 249 70 222 94 
914 es Les Ways yor gS 697 86 800 43 513 02 626 09 385 35 402 72 309 06 261 20 230 38 
me OTS ees 1,218 08 716 13 808 78 466 75 656 70 389 60 405 55 312 44 271 65 231 §2 
LOL GSE 1,246 95 783 30 871 38 481 97 676 84 391 89 419 15 315 76 261 53 237 &4 
De 1,319 07 866 00 853 85 547 57 718 54 400 66 445 41 317 62 260 17 238 34, 
metOy8. bed Tes65) 55 O15 23e) 1. 084. 12 550 76 830 03 432 34 456 77 337 84 279 45 251 47 
1919. 0 | 1,437 65: 985 98 ' 1,096 17 604 67 919 49 478 84 589 29 378 76 325 88 Zoo 


Common Schools, Common Schools, 
Average rate per year, Average rate per year to female Average Grammar 
' to male teachers. teachers. Supt. Tech. School. 
Wears — - = 
: ist Class. | 2nd Class. | 3rd Clash” Ist Class. 2nd class. | 3rd Class. 
$ 6c “deere $ 6 CES Ces $e $e $6 OG. 
SSO ehcp. . 578 98 304 69 DODWOO Aya\ Pal 228 12 187 14 _ - 
SOO. aes eer eon, 520 06 312 15 231° 15 338 15 229 73 192 84 - _ 
RO IS perpen sede 544 17 307 27 230 12 331 25 235 93 195 92 - - 
LSS aol 9 cae 536 75 302 94 225 34 335 81 233 54 190 79 - ~ 
BESO Schema gee a. - = a Z = > = ES 
BOA EE Scape. 521 78 299 13 225 09 315 99 232 43 184 79 - - 
ROLES Sra a eA 509 75 294 64 223 36 311 56 229 28 183 21 - - 
RS OB Taio eT: 504 59 296 09 PR IT 304 31 235 45 188 97 563 84 884 61 
ESO ery a te, 498 34 293 50 234 32 319 37 Pia Pane 188 54 567 3 943 24 
OL 463 99 278 40 224 35 309 03 229 75 187 65 608 55 - 
RCT ea 439 31 276 51 223 76 306 97 230 08 184 29 575 30 - 
UU ee eae cae 463 33 278 30 219 62 306 81 228 32 183 81 577 80 ~ 
POOL a tLe: 520 10 276 48 221 41 312 69 226 78 179 34 576 07 ~ 
DUES ee ee 510 59 286 39 220 85 315 25 232 38 180 51 569 41 - 
BOOS ees Ne bee 522 86 291 22 199 77 328 21 237 34 186 30 570 96 - 
BOOS es 542 67 302 42 Evia Wi 329 13 240 75 190 71 583 53 - 
ope 7) 577 60 316 09 234 90 339 72 248 23 194 90 587 54 - 
SUG pate aan tae ae 609 90 319 84 238 91 356 95 255 85 198 12 611 17 - 
MGS) RS Sees 662 48 333 85 245 83 360 12 264 14 206 13 627 97 ~ 
UU a tanya ee ae 663 22 350 70 266 90 396 88 286 53 217 65 675 04 - 
DOR! es Aad 641 31 352 00 262 19 395 25 288 66 218 69 689 20 - 
“DU GS Se ae 663 28 355 29 260 90 399 71 290 25 227 91 692 22 - 
By eee ce BAe 677 26 349 23 270 62 402 38 294 50 228 99 692 49 me 
erie ee Ne ke 683 54 363 40 282 60 408 79 300 26 234 16 728 46 1,099 7 
Os haa ae ra 845 48 374 94 284 92 418 92 308 02 239 17 723 70 1,104 20 
2 Sea 883 33 403 34 296 81 464 18 318 30 248 56 759 43 1,148 20 
ER eee 845 30 | 403 72 290 17 488 74 324 80 255 86 776 35 1,194 80: 
I eee eee 873 64 393 77 290 97 482 06 318 60 261 72 799 03 1,242 60: 
BOL Al hc, cons Ss 921 77 429 85 316 86 500 oe Hs ae fs ae ae 2 
DUR eee a = 107533 465 72 339 25 559 8 rae cena 17593 97 


2192963 
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89.—Quebec Schools: Average Salaries of Qualified Lay Teachers in Elementary and Model Schools and Academies 


Roman Catholic Schools. 


Year. 


einle.a eps 6 sie viy tel ee. ™ 


iMate Teachers. 


In Towns. In the Country. 
Elemen- Model Elemen- Model 
tary and tary ¢ end, 
Schools. | Academies.| Schools. |Academies. 
563 603 221 336 
400 588 213 328 
340 602 238 345 
394 603 255 363 
515 689 263 358 
800 715 262 341 
800 753 281 350 
500 792 275 380 
417 756 255 405 
500 796 264 419 
400 815 301- 420 
467 781 321 449 
547 821 273 500 
602 816 405 535 
684 869 586 580 
746 877 550 580 
758 907 540 617 
856 965 513 631 


In Towns. 
Elemen- Model 
tary and 
Schools. | Academies. 
148 137 
153 160 
158 164 
174 206 
170 178 
170 198 
146 190 
177: 197 
186 196 
197 230 
202 257 
ALE 265 
227 278 
253 299 
265 318 
281 330 
295 353 
313 386 


Female Teachers. 


In-the Country. 


Elemen- Model 
tary and, 

Schools. | Academies. 
112 130 
110 135 
113 138 © 
118 139 
117 138° 
119 142 
121 140 
125 141 
130 151 
133 149 
136 154 
138 159 
154 170 
167 179 
178 198 
183 210 
187 214 
194 269 


1These figures for Protestant Elementary and Model and Academies, male teachers, should probably be transposed — 


0.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Salaries of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1867-1918. 


a 


eee  — —  —  —  —  — —————  — ,O>=®es=—=— 


Public and Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 


Average, Average ;Averagel 


all Rural. 
Urban. 
GS ihe atl 
est 
Sal- 
ary. 
- — | 261| 189 = 
—| — | 305] 213 - 
=| =} 379}.251 - 
- — | 385] 248 - 
—- | — | 398! 271 - 
—| — | 383] 269 = 
—~| — | 347] 254 ~ 
- | — | 349] 255 - 
-| — | 359] 262 - 
-— | -—'| 372| 271 - 
— | — | 387] 283 ~ 
-—| =| 385] 294 - 
-| —| 402] 311 - 
St es IE es - 
907| 453) 458] 379 - 
995| 516| 462} 382 - 
1,009} 532} 484) 399 - 
1,089) 565} 508] 431 - 
1,153] 602) 536| 464) 1,600 
1,141} 618! 566} 493] 1,600 
1,225} 647} 591} 524] 1,800 
1,276) 686] 614| 543] 2,000 
1,310} 696} 621) 549) 2,000 
1,334] 710} 654] 561} 2,000 
1,425) 731) 686} 580} 2,000 
1,558} 822} 743) 609 et 
-}| -]| -] - , 100 


High-| Average. | Average | Average 
est Cities. Towns. | Villages 
Paid. 
Year. —_———__—_|—- —_———_—|—- 
ANY Weep ad eho eee eAY ogi SPN Le gt cheadli Y Bel ed th 
TSO Tae ah ee ene 1,350} 346] 226} 532) 243) 464) 240; -| - 
1S ( 2. eee ern 1,000 360| 228 628} 245 507} 216} —- - 
LST Sere he ees 1,100 398| 264 735| 307 583] 269) — = 
VSB 2h ies Gaye ene 1,100 415} 269 742| 331 576| 273) - - 
1S8ia. SA eee 1,450} 425} 292} 882] 382) 619) 289) -| - 
VSO2 cal oc ang ie. 1,500} 421) 297} 894) 402} 648} 298} -| - 
SOU rare eee Bees 1,500 391| 294 892} 425 621} 306) - = 
L900 Sab eee 1,500} 404} 298] 892} 455] 624] 309) -| - 
190 1h cee es eae, 1,550 421} 306 915} 470 649} 315) — = 
190252 eaten ee 1,600} 486) 313} 985) 479} 667] 317) -| - 
1903. ceiieds See 1,600| 465) 324) 951] 491} 678) 327) -| - 
OOS ee Ear). ewe 1,600} 485} 335] 953} 498] 705) 341} 564] 305 
QOS SM eee ene Ge 1,600} 514] 348] 1,003) 503} 746} 344] 592) 316 
1 Se eee 2 1,700} 547} 369! 1,039] 583] 761] 382] 619] 342 
LOOT oe 1,900 596} 420} 1,157) 592 800} 406) 659) 372 
19087 sve ees 2,000} 624] 4382) 1,305) 623) 837] 423) 684] 383 
1 900U) hem Bee has 2,000} 660} 449] 1,264] 633] 872] 487) 724) 409 
DOLOE LT Aes alee 2,100 711| 483) 1,364! 659 933] 472| 788) 451 
i OH Wy Baek 1 Pyare ee 2,200) 767) 518} 1,395) 706} 963] 496) 733] 463 
Lee oe ting Ee 2,200) 788] 543) 1,320) 703) 977] 519) 779| 492 
LOD es ee ae 2,300] 838] 575) 1,423] 726] 1,022) 553) 802) 517 
LOT a ee ane 2,400! 875) 604] 1,484] 772] 1,033] 577| 840) 537 
LOTS MS ae 2,400} 902] 613) 1,502) 779) 1,067] 586} 840) 540 
916 ae 2,400)  957| 626) 1,535) 789] 1,115) 603} 855) 549 
LOL ae ee 2,500} 1,038] 650} 1,637] 795} 1,166) 628) 908) 573 
ne Ment es eo 2,800) 1,226] 707| 1,777) 915} 1,261] 668] 959} 612 


Secondary 


Continuation School. 


F. |High-| Aver-| Aver-| Average’ 


age | age Salary. 
Prin- | Assis 
cipal.| tant. 
597 425 - 
758| 556 = 
828] 592 - 
892| 637 4 
1,000} 702) 1,267-682. 
1,041} 745! 1,078-719 — 
1,082} 744 917-732 
1,099] 745} 958-733 . 
1,086 740 708-742 — 
1,093 Tey 755-758 | 
bolts 778 812-776 
1,171 826 909-819 - 
1,303 929 


967-927 


‘Incorporated villages included from 1867 to 1903 inclusive. 2In Technical High School- 3 The double figures refer to sexes, 
: 
5) 


\ 
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- 89.—Quebee Schools: Average Salaries of Qualified Lay Bignehens in Elementary and Model Schools and Academies 
—continued. 


- 


ee ee 
So OOo eae 


Protestant Schools. 


_ Male Teachers. Female Teachers. 
¢ In Towns!. In the Country. In Towns. In the Country. Year. 
Elemen- Model Elemen- Model - Elemen- Model Elemen- Model 
tary . end tary and _ tary and tary and 
Schools. | Academies.| Schools. | Academies.} Schools. | Academies.| Schools. | Academies. 
1,149 1,075 205 628 367 410 149 BOGE Ne my ae iy cil 1901 
1, 202 1,137 515 601 - S — ee lice eal cee 1902, 
1,168 |. 1,054 414 627 367 396 151 AGUS. Micka ee st: 1903° 
1, 285 1,060 550 666 369 391 153 WOO Hae Saabs eee se 1904 
1,309 1,178 750 656 378 389 161 ADT aeeerah eh imal J 1905 
1,414 1,152 460 714 411 394 170 ZOOv eck ar eee eae 1906 
1,333 1,191 460 697 400 400 : 191 DIDO ie ce cea tah? etal 1907 
1,420 1,312 350 851 408 412 196 SOOM aati at cece 1908 
1,479 1, 293 340 862 431 476 214 il oe te Se or 1909 
1,506 1,554 350 933 44] 465 221 Sa ike Al sada e EAOTO 
| 1,410 1,358 600 968 495 486 230 SOO Ue ees eee? dane 1911 
a 1,440 1, 206 700 BL eO8S 437 738 281 A fists eete neues. ho ee 1912 
1,475 1,330 430 aso: 627 617 262 7ST Copia SLs Woes epee 1913 
1,598 1,615 2 1,159 669 690 278 fee Ns La | aT i ma 1914 
1,409 b3383 474 1,387 491 499 281 MODy lt ce sh a cleateies 1915 
1,699 1,512 335 966 749 664 285 AO Gi | Oe ceeee cones 1916 
1,875 1,719 | - 240 Aa 764 664 287 AO Ow. ose a eee ene 1917 
1,978 12627 470 1,077 769 678 304 AGB ie inca ae ae 1918 
as it does not look likely that Elementary school teachers are rece ror salaries than Model and Academy. 


| 
| 


- $0.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Salaries of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1867-1918 


—continued. 

_ Schools. 

| High Schools. Collegiate Institutes. ~ Summary H. 8. and Col- 

q legiate Institutes. * Year. 

 High- |Aver- Aver-|High -| Aver- Aver-|High-| Aver-| Aver-| Aver} Assistants 

m. ‘est age Average? | age est | age Average’ | age est age | age | age by Sex, 

Sal- | Prin-| Assistants. | Sal-'| Sal- | Prin-| Assistants. | Sal- | Sal- | Prin- |Assis-| Sal- |—————-— 

f. ary. -| cipal. ary. | ary. | cipal. ary. | ary. |cipal.| tant.| ary. | M. jay 

: -| - 2) hen an Pr Fegan fr agh Re bee  ohteees (Wiel f SOs eet, CRB 1867 

| Beh SS Be PEN 2 So ei BS TS Ce ea S/S ees aL 1872 

ae a es oe PRS AISA FPA ar ee er oy | ey 5 02 RR Li 1877 

F fe = = = = = = = > = 79 = ot vee E th gee 1882 

; ~ - = é : » = = A : = eS Bk eoelomane 1887 

c z et = = = = - = = = = = = = INR tae fact 1892 

IES re Shuey ees ee SPIE preteen Eas a 1897 

; “S = = - - - - = = = = = “ rail (arte ta IE 1900: 

! 4 . if a a 2 vs S . a = : a Moniker ae 1901 
1,034 675 785| 2,800) 1,584 1,016 1,096) 2,800} 1,198 857 934 - FG nee cel 1902’ 
1,053 699 806| 2,900] 1,604 1,018 1,097} 2,900) 1,220 875 950 - VA ieee aad 1903 
1,088 740 840| 3,000) 1,606 1,022 1,096} 3,000} 1,246 894 967 976 Co hU DEA len Oe Eke eee 1904 
j Ga eg Wd 872| 3,000) 1,620 1,055 1,125} 3,000} 1,270 927 997} 1,023 LEN esha tasheh taht 1905 
1,155 817 910} 3,500) 1,655 1,108 1,176} 3,500} 1,303 975] 1,039} 1,091 ABZ eye es 1906 
Ve225 871 967) 3,500} 1,747 1,183 1,247| 3,500] 1,377) 1,040) 1,105) 1,174 Stolat oe 1907 
1, 283 913 1,007} 3,500} 1,791 1,214 1,276} 3,500} 1,430) 1,074] 1,189) 1,224 84 eer A eis 1908 
1,370 971 1,067) 3,500] 1,854 1,260 1,321] 3,500} 1,519) 1,129} 1,195] 1,298 SOR i i ae ia 1909 
1,441 1,026 1,121} 3,500] 1,905 1,328 1,385] 3,500! 1,582] 1,194} 1,259] 1,387 OL See 8 1910) 
1,541} 1,317- 914] 1,188) 3,600] 1,981 1,505-1, 120] 1,436] 5,000) 1,670 1,241} 1,312] 1,440 OOG Bahar woven. 1912 
1,602} 1,387— 957] 1,236] 3,600] 2,046] 1,558-1, 165 1,476| 5,000} 1,733} 1,286] 1,357) 1,499 L043 Pree aueer 1912 
1,611} 1,429- 966] .1,252| 3,700) 2,155} 1, 646-1, 227 1,555| 6,000] 1,771} 1,338} 1,409} 1,579 Le O74 ee esd. 1913 
1,677| 1,498- 987] 1,284] 3,400] 2,207} 1,694-1, 256 1,589} 6,000} 1,836] 1,373] 1,445 AR G36 a LOA rn ce sere 1914 
1,638] 1,398- 977] 1,233] 3,500) 2,239] 1, 708-1, 260 1,586] 3,500} 1,813} 1,359] 1,430 1634: folk, LOOKS on nent ennen 1915 
1,653] 1,448- 983] 1,242] 3,500) 2,276) 1, 738-1, 308 1,617} 3,500} 1,839] 1,376] 1,448 L667 AL Sse a eee Hae 
1,697) 1,521-1,020] 1,281] 3,500] 2,337) 1,814-1, 333 1,656] 3,500} 1,884} 1,412) 1,484 1720 OE LG iieaensee teres ore tag 
1,753] 1,643-1,077| 1,335] 3,700} 2,454 1,955-1,410] 1,760} 3,700} 1,954 TF40G SO Se SS2l ls Zadeh or 
1,927) 1,901-1, 244] 1,523] 4,400} 2,495 2,269-1, 713] 2,079] 4,400) 2,213 1763 1G S28 he alou fp bs S00 ei cisk eaves 1919 


M.—Male. AF Weniale. 
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91.—Manitoba Publicly Controlled Schools: Salaries of Teachers, 1883-1918. 


bp.’ * 


Cities Cities 
Province. and Rural Schools. Year. Province. and Rural Schools. . 
Towns. Towns. 
Year - - | ee - 
High- | Aver- | Aver- | High- | Aver- High- | Aver- | Aver- | High- | Aver- 
est age age est age est age age est age 
dECER hana Pacer 8 ae - 522 670 - 457 19012. sh nae 1,800 458 576 700 435 
1884 iene = = 699 = 434 LOOZ ase ee 1,800 475 570 800 442 
LSSS Ree aes. = = 554 - 425 LOOS einen: 1,800 | ~ 488 598 700 451 
ISSR ee 1,500 459 ~ 800 - 1904; ee 2,400 541 630 800 466 
SST Crk uk 1,500 - - 800 - 1905 ease 2,400 514 667 800 460 
TReoheis ae pur mn Mae 1,500 - - 850 - 19062 eee 2,400 542 663 850 492 
SSO oe Anat 5 1,500 483 602 900 AGA OR 1907 eee eee 2,400 581 701 725 515 
TSOUE ce, ore alte 1,500 488 741 800 453 19083 aa 2,400 588 668 800 521 
TROT 3 tas ads 1,600 474 661 900 427 1909Re. 6 aaa. 2,700 621 Nok 800 552 
TS9O Moe inn 1,600 490 701 900 461 POLO A ee 2,700 628 749 800 544 
L803 See 1,800 479 643 800 456 19) 1 eee 2,800 669 776 900 587 
No: oe ae ee 1,800 480 632 720 410 LO 1D pas Somes. - - - - - 
TSORt ces eee 1,800 428 635 720 369 193 eee es 2 3,500 783 852 900 545 
LSOGURS «Noe oe ess 1, 800 435 605 750 412 19 U4 ee, 3,500 (B4 843 1,000 594 
LSGTAE Ssokete ses 1,800 495 534 750 484 POLS See eae 3,500 758 885 1,000 616 
TSOStR. neh, hte, eee 1,800 434 563 700 397 1916 See eee 3,500 768 957 1,000 619 
TSOQURG EE ee aN, 1,800 421 588 700 374 1917 See 3,500 751 913 1,000 621 
1900%% ha Saikos dee 1,800 449 584 700 407 1918S peae. 3,600 794 962 1,000 678 
1919.3 eee - - - - - 


92.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Elementary Schools : Teachers’ Average Salaries by Class of Certi- 
ficate, 1909-19197 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class. - Provisional. 
Year. a a —— — 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
WOOO RR ct: be Wien deh RS 726 686 776 665 688 657 656 645 
T91O eel eRe oes ‘en 747 703 727 696 715 675 695 6380 
LOT eis, Re ies ite he 900 4 at c00 720 720 720 660 720 660 
VO Dee Rete . fc een ae A eee 910 797 715 710 | 715 657 725 685 
TOTS 3 leek Wee rere ee 882 798 790 763 776 743 760 | 745 
191 ee it puck eae 826 788 805 782 790 BY 780 | Sees) 
RO eet Nit ce tes AY Seth Sark perio 832 797 813 779 785 749 779 } 42 
191 Geta ee een Des, ceo ea ee 876 872 834 801 - 803 770 819 785 
LOURE Se ess SE Se RN 950 871 894 849 864 818 881 844 
LOU oe es Reet cle eee co eee O27 994 1,002 951 989 905 1,027 940 
| 1,053 


1 ONO cicrere'sahrefeeiereaeteny ela siers ees 1,185 1, 125 1, 152 1,074 1,120 1,027 1,148 


3 .—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Elementary Schools: Teachers’ Average Salaries, Cities, Towns and Vil- | 


‘ lages, by Class of Certificate, 1909-1919. 
wae ge et pe a i Ea San S ae a 
a First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Provisional. 
ear. SS ne x — 5 id eee i ea oa eae eS ae a a2 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female., 
§ $ $ $ vig $ Siva 8 
OOO RS ctl, cnn Oe mene ere seen ee 1,015 ras) 799 565 738 613 | 787 638 
ASTON Se i Ree 1,052 730 835 682 761 TA15 792 651 
YOU he ree eee TD ei ee ee 1,000 400 850 800 750 700 720 660 
OVI ko acc EY ee ere 1,052 900 853 805 750 695 750 680 
NUN iS RMU Re Rea FP ae Oe ei PR emer oe AY War 938 1,110 743 880 728 787 700 
1OUA ee an ce a Rie Cee eee 1,411 918 ey! 820 897 749 928 759 
LOTS eRe Cir cee rn he ree ners 1,298 873 1,015 800 849 737 825 764 
1OLG ee eee oe Ee on nee 1,285 872 1,025 804 829 (eis 1,000 793 
1S WF (a Sea an IR Sy MPR Pel ek lnk cnirlddine 40 Be ooo 930 1,100 844 887 784 940 785 
jE Pope eRe Bates tc LM See toes, Sao 1,493 1,003 ioe | 912 itl bss 879 | 1,080 950 


BOLO cia in.s siayors shatter shale chetrade eRe irene 1,634 1,132 1,352 1,020 1,205 962 900 980 


i i a 
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94.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Rural Schools: Teachers’ Average Salaries by Class of Certificate® 1905-1919. 


ri First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. 

ear. _———_-. | | | ae 

Male. Female. Male. | Female. Male. ; Female. Male. Female. 

; $ otssl 2$ cts.| °$ cts.| $ cts.| $ eta + Sy ycts.|i5 $ cts.| $ cts. 

LOU DEIRIIOET. cre Asks b Sks toe bid «cs 613 97 586 00 602 69 562 36 ~ 570 00 ‘580 00 506 05 
MOUSER Ne viet gs ela gies 624 32 583 42 610 50 588 92 - 586 66 592 25 577 76 
I ite ona he ths asin Ae ee ae 616 30 603 65 598 80 596 25 | - - 600 00 596 00 574 25 
NMOS MM PMMEEE Co EYES ty. NS. sos 666 53 640 58 621 81 612 45 - 600 00 655 23 608 00 
T90G sa Res: SOS Ae EEE Beene 666 47 624 11 656 42 624 71 639 16 612 00 630 58 604 17 
SPOR Diy @ OM Shao 8) eS Ce OT eee 690 20 666 83 681 13 661 12 668 71 647 24 631 72 625 19 
DEMING SN be OA a 749 32 718 47 709 19 684 08 700 81 654 05 602 72 635 18 
TT Pins hyn innit tae ea 689 17 672 83 687 73 669 23 675 40 659 29 641 75 635 97 
QR awe SER INGE bhiddd. t.  khaks 3 784 40 768 53 778 16 730 90 770 09 728.45 744 83 707 60 
EE eT tS oe eee eee 795 54 752 70 165. 92 743 19 734 19 741 86 746 00 708 93 
UTA LOS O22 8) ee Me EOS eee ae 775 36 763 24 774 35 756 36 754 23 751- 68 751 45 719 48 
Gh ULM BAR sd 9 eee 801 65 771 40 781 64 758 27 iol 752).65 742 77 739 36 
TN Ui Se len os costakes etl Iker ae 836 37 805 23 833 09 784 33 809 32 838 40 784 76 Oe od 
Oni » hag 3 8 ee iG ae oe eee 929 62 875 54 908 00 860 64 |- 907 90 853 51 853 64 850 23 


§ 5.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers’ Average Salaries, All Schools, by Class of Certificate, 1905-1919 


. First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Special. 

Year. we ott ee ke Be eS ae Be | es dE ae 2 PUT SUL OU eer ees es A eee 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

‘ $ ets.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ ets: . $ ets.| $ ets.) $ ets.| $ cts.| $ ets.| §$ cts. 
WOOS RITE 732 09 612 67 619 18 572 48 660 00 562 50 570 00 520 60 - - 
1906 ero 789 23 609 90 638 25 585 05 - 590 00 596 83 550 50 ~ - 
LOOTE. (ac eee 854 40 649 65 656 55 591 15 = 662 50 612 45 594.15 - - 
1908 cee 899 82 696 00 676 64 631 00 - 620 00 635 00 625 85 - ~ 
1900 ce ee 938 91 706 53 708 94 649 23 654 07 623 87 633 18 602 38 - - 
191ON Sear! 992 31 707 84 726 15 683 35 682 92 659 98 659 72 632 02 - - 
TOTS Ses, 1,028 54 738 19 747 92 697 77 704 8&2 673 47 675: 24 657 95 - - 
(OR eee le L013 46 739 13 776 49 697 27 676 76 669 97 663 35 635 19 - - 
19132 Poe 1,172 66 845 79 991 06 764 87 759 10 729 84 727 29 715 06 - ~ 
1914s eens 1,211 59 844 23 818 83 774 65 756 66 745 61 749 23 726 42 a - 
19h ete. 1,120 00 826 62 800 35 776 93 757 03 753 49 Le ji a a 1,606 55 1,032 21 
1916S Oe: 780 70 Gednoo 785 17 (ES eP 4) 760 45 765 39 ae 
VOU Ge tee eee coe. OL 896 74 885 72 814 49 831 59 801 12 805 59 771 22 | 1,750 40 1,144 16 
ADUS CORRS Oe 1,235 89 939 71 984 18 879 79 929 40 868 90 858 43 848 12 | 1,755 80 1,152 76 


a STS ee 


96.—British Columbia Publicly Controlled Schools: Average Salaries of Teachers by Class of Certificate, 1917-1919 


ee a 


1917. 1918. 1919. 
5 ieee a Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
| 3 § § 3 § $ 
eee Titer ye kel, 1,588 1,076 1,736 1,151 1,974 1,314 
“Soe algaelatanae PAS % 1,454 937 1,551 1,027 1,701 1,095 
“yep Ryle ok ie en ro 1.176 857 1.291 902 1,363 
reel ga ert eariye fh. 0) Phi Seas 957 828 941 860 1,052 919 


ale 
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PART V.— ADOLESCENT EDUCATION. 
Secondary Institutions. 


The number of pupils receiving secondary education in publicly controlled 
schools has already been given by the number of pupils in secondary grades in 
the different provinces. It should be made clear, however, that a large propor- 
tion of these receive their education in schools which are not secondary; some 
in rural schools, other, especially in the Prairie Provinces, in what may be 
termed intermediate schools, that is, graded schools in villages and small towns 
where one or more secondary grades are taught in addition to the elementary 
grades. In all the provinces except Prince Edward Island and Quebec there are 
- secondary schools or high schools where nothing else but secondary work is done. 
In Prince Edward Island the only purely secondary institution is Prince of 
Wales College. This college admits students on examination equivalent to 
that for grade IX (or somewhat higher) of the other provinces and carries them 
up to a standing somewhat higher than grade XII. This college is also the 
provincial normal school. Students who look forward to teaching must make 
at least 50 per cent in arithmetic and English at the entrance examinations. 
Students holding High Honour Diplomas from this college are admitted into 
the Third Year in Arts by Dalhousie, Acadia, Mt. Allison and King’s univer- 
sities; those holding honour diplomas (65 per cent average) to the second year; 
those holding second year certificates, to the first year. This shows that the 
second year is considered equivalent to grade XI with the necessary ancient and 
modern languages. Second year students who make an average of 65 per cent 


(with no subject below 45 per cent) on the work of the year are granted First | . 


Class teachers’ licenses providing they have taken the normal training; under 
like conditions first year students are granted a Second Class license. In 1919 
the enrolment of this college was 96 males and 182 females or a total of 278, with 
about 190 in the first year, 70 in the second year and 20 in the third year. 
The teaching staff consisted of six male and two female teachers, each holding 
a university degree. Attached to the college is a model school supported by 
the city of Charlottetown with a staff in 1919 of six female teachers and an 
enrolment of 159 children. The model school is, as its name implies, for practice 
teaching by student teachers. | eK: 

It will be seen from the above that at least one year of secondary work 
(grade IX) is done before admission to Prince of Wales College. As a matter 
of fact the city or town graded schools in Charlottetown, Summerside, 
, and Montague have ten grades. Charlottetown, Summerside, and Montague 
have schools with one or two rooms doing work of exclusively secondary 
grade. These are secondary class rooms proper. They are under the same 
principal as the lower grades, the principal and one of his ‘assistants teaching 
the secondary grades. In 1920 there were 109 students in grade IX and 56 in 
grade X in these secondary rooms. The first class schools throughout the pro- 
vince also are required to teach secondary work. 

In Nova Scotia there are two types of purely secondary institutions (1) 
the County Academy and (2) the ‘Pure High” school. The county academies 
in 1919 had an enrolment of 2,017, an average attendance of 1,505, or a percent, 
age of attendance of 74-6. Of this enrolment 606 were under 15 years of age, 
and 1,411 over 15 years; 838 were boys and 1,179 were girls; -699 were in grade 
IX, 596 in grade X, 501 in grade XI and 221 in grade XII. The staff in these 


18 academies in 1919 was 62, nearly all of whom were university graduates, 


two holding the degree Ph.D. and one LL.D. In addition to these academies 


there are pure high schools situated wherever the community can afford them, | 


but usually in the larger towns which are not the county towns. In 1919 there 
were in all 69 classrooms in Nova Scotia devoted exclusively to secondary work. 
In addition to these, secondary work was taken up in 1,370 common school 
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classrooms; of these 1,067 were one-room schools of which 600 took the work 
up to grade IX, 387 to grade X and 80 to grade XI; 206 were two teacher 
school rooms, 70 of which extended the work to grade IX, 73 to X, 62 to XI and 1 
to XII and 97 were three or more teacher schools, 27 extending the work to IX, 
26 to X, 41 to XI, and 3 to XII. It is unfortunate that the number of pupils 
doing this secondary work in common schools is not given, as thus it would be 
also possible to ascertain the total number doing secondary work in pure high 
schools. Only this much can be ascertained: in 1919, 9,138 pupils were in 
secondary grade; of these 2,017 were taught in county academies and the 
remaining 7,121 either in high schools or in common schools. | " 

In New Brunswick, the purely secondary institutions are the grammar 
school, corresponding to the county academies in Nova Scotia in that they are 
situated in the county town and supported by the county. During the half 
year ending December 31, 1918, there were 15 of these schools with 43 depart- 
ments and 45 teachers and 1,308 pupils doing work of secondary grade—700 in 
grade IX, 338 in X, 256 in XI, and 14 in XII. In the second. half yéar ending 
June 30, 1919, there were 43 departments, 47 teachers and 1,213 pupils. This 
means that out of the 2,025 pupils in secondary grades in the second term ending 
June 30, 1919, 1,213 took up the work in grammar schools and 812 in either 
the superior schools or the ordinary graded or ungraded schools, but most of 
them in the Superior schools. 

In Quebec the Roman Catholic classical colleges do purely secondary 
work as well as university work. Statistics of these colleges are found in table 
101, page 91. . The remainder of the secondary work in Catholic schools is done 
in the academies. The Protestant secondary work is done in model schools 
and academies and also in high schools and special schools. In 1918 the number 
of teachers in these high schools was 134, the number of pupils 2,642, of whom 
1,996 were under 16 years and 646 over 16 years; 2,531 Protestants and 111 
Catholics; 1,079 were in the model course (grades VIII-X) and 902 in the 
academy (grade XI) the remaining 661 being in lower grades. The Protestant — 
academies in 1918 had 128 teachers and 7,946 pupils of whom 7,344 were under 
16 years and 602 over 16 years; 1,802 were in the Model course and 813 in the 
academy course, the remaining 1,802 being in the elementary course. This 
makes in all the Protestant high schools and academies, 2,886 in grades VIII-X 
and 1,715 in grade XI, or a total of 4,601 taking work from the eighth to the 
eleventh year. It is impossible to state exactly the number of pupils doing 


- secondary work in the Catholic academies. 


In Ontario, the secondary work is done in continuation schools, high schools 
and collegiate institutes. Historical statistics of these are given in tables 
98 and 99. The remaining pupils doing Fifth Book (grades IX and X) work 
are in the elementary schools as in the other provinces. 

In Manitoba, of the 6,803 in grades IX-XII in 1919, 1,102 took up the 
work in high schools, 427 in collegiate departments and 3,449 in collegiate 
institutes, the remaining 1,825 taking it up in the intermediate schools, or the 
rural schools.. There were in 1919, 24 of these high schools, 6 collegiate depart- 
ments, 9 collegiate institutes. There were 72 intermediate schools with 319 
teachers and 1,362 pupils doing secondary work. 

In Saskatchewan, the secondary schools are sharply divided as in Ontario. 
Statistics of the high schools and collegiate institutes are given in table 104, 
Of the 9,000 pupils in grades IX-XII in 1919, 4,751 took up the work in these 
secondary schools. Of these, 1,222 boys and 1,783 girls, or 3,000 in all, were mn 
grades IX and X; 473 boys and 534 girls, or 1,207, were in'grade XI, end 215 
boys and 324 girls, or 539 in all, were in grade XII. Of the remaining 4,249, 
3,525 took up the work in village, town and city graded or intermediate schools, 
2,646 being in grades IX and X, 771 in grade XI and 108 in grade XII. The 
remaining 724 took up the work in rural schools, 683 being in grades IX and X, 
39 in grade XI and 2 in grade XII. 
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In Alberta, although there were 7,932 pupilsin grades IX-XII in 1919 and 
6,948 in 1918, it is impossible to give the number taking this work in high schools. 
Of the 6,948 in 1918, 6,541 took up the work in high schools and intermediate 
graded schools, 2,717 being in grade [X, 1,844 in X, 1,273 in XI, and 707 in 
XII; 407 took up the work in ungraded schools of whom 324 were in IX, 68 in 
13m XT, and 2in XIE 


In British Columbia all but 252 of the pupils doing high school work in 


1919 took up the work in the high schools. Statistics of these high schools are 
given on table 101, page 91. j 


97._Roman Catholic Classical Colleges: Professors and Pupils Enrolled, 1901-1919. ~ 


Number of Average Number of Average 
Year. -- Attend- Year. —-- attend- 
Col- Profes- Pupils ance. Col- Profes- Pupils ance. 
leges. sors. enrolled. ~ leges. sors. enrolled. 
LOOD SS Seek 19 549, 5,915 5,468 TOR eo ea 19 642 7,140 6,521 
1902 Rat Ys sa ee 19 562 6, 096 5,698 TOT eet hes 21 662 7,818 7,280 
190328). oe. 19 559 6, 174 5, 694 L91SaR eee oe Oe 21 687 8, 189 Lee 
bet ee, ttn ae SAU 13 . 690 6, 265 5,758 1014s U2 ee. oe 21 726 8,444 7,841 
1905 Sere ee 19 621 6, 269 Dei 1013 Fe tee: 21 754 8.251 7,664 
190G Sesh eee 19 621 6,318 SESODE EL OL Ghee ace ae 21 704 7,696 6, 602 
LOO GANA eee ae 19 624 6, 268 5, 796 VOLT aes 21 747 8,128 6,790 
LO Sis es ie Ye Ws, eee 19 624 6, 274 5,709 TOPS of see 21 747 i022 6,956 
LOO cee. Saree 18 609 6,397 5,872 ROTO ET ogee 21 744 (7A 6,338 
TOTOLES Roeies eer.F 19 642 6, 599 6,053 


98.—Ontario Schools: Number of Teachers and Pupils in Collegiate Institutes and High Schools, 1901-1918. 


Pupils Enrolled. Average 1 

Year. Schools. Teachers. -- ————| attend- Per 

Boys. Girls. Total. ance. cent. 
LOOT TRE fees vats ae alee eon 131 579 10,869 11,654 22028 13, 224 58-71 
TOOLS Aen eee ee OU ah hake! 134 593 11,629 12, 843 24,472 14,430 58-97 
L903. 552 eee oes eee ree oh 135 619 11,988 13, 734 Do mi2e 15 aku 59-55 
ee ae or Oe 5 ed eee ene Fee 138 661 12,718 14,991 27,709 16, 730 60-38 
L9QD es Ae AE eee She a 140 689 13,035 15, 626 28, 661 ibs. Of 61-29 
LOQG sec ten a ee ci ts Ue, 142 719 13, 336 16,056 29,392 18,078 61-50 
LOO (aS SOS AER AR eee ett oO, 143 750 13,799 16,532 30,331 18,485 60-94 
VOQS chs er stan ae Re Ee AR ee 145 795 14, 731 Least 31,912 19, 862 62-23 
nO ere ce a et! Tae 145 820 15,776 17,325 33,101 20,791 62-81 
TOL 0 senPeee ee ess. wees a 5, 145 853 15,196 17,416 32,612 20,389 62-52 
var gee SP han 2 Jere | a 148 898 14,679 17,548 Sone 20,177 62-60 
ALONE OR Mee AOS Ce. Re ys 148 917 14, 846 17,427 Bi ARS 20, 268 62-80 
Lacy atte, EER. 161 970 15,489 18,257 33, 746 21,448 63-55 
TOPS ee A ae 160 1,023 17,001 19,465 36, 466 23, 360 64-06 
BOL cs het tk ane AR ie ites aa 160 1,020 17,705 20,721 38, 426 24, 825 64-60 
LOT G UT its Bee nee ee 161 1,038 12,339 16,494 28, 833 22,781 79-01 
TOTI-18... hed piacere eek Ae Pe ta 162 105 imi 12,353 16, 744 29,097 22,740 78-15 
LOTS 10: rare et pe ee eee 164 1,088 13, 228 17,504 30, 732 24,500 79-72 


=— -. i a ia EEE DMAP Onn te eRe Ge ene a a a 


99.— Ontario Schools: Number of Teachers and Pupils in Continuation Schools, 1911-1919. 


Norr.—Previously to 1911 the statistics of these Secondary Schools are included with the Elementary Schools. ‘ 
Pupils Enrolled. Average 

Year. Schools. | Teachers. |—-- attend- Per 

Boys. Girls. Total. ance. cent. 
LODTL So SEP ESE 8 aes AEN? be Ree S 129 218 2,394 3,359 5, 753 3,487 60-61 
1) Pr gee eee TR ae ores hoe 2 Pe ae ae 138 226 2,499 3,595 6,094 Byereretl 61-97 
LOIS CR Se ee SAREE REL oe Rae Oe ee 125 218 2,229 3,315 5,544 3,386 61-07 
LOL ER Ee oe POPE 08 A ees Beil 131 237 2,474 3,595 6, 069 3,812 62-81 
1) LS RRR ORM OK 8 fy a ak my Booka a eee y coe 132 238 2,803 3,997 6, 800 4,274 62-85 
TQTGERY, Eo Fee a ee ge Oe he 132 234 1,979 3,103 5, 082 3,729 73°37 
LOL Pol S a Sis! ap Pie ed vee hee biel ad Lee ae 137 241 1,989 Swldd 5, 104 3,734 73-15 
TOIS=19F Es, Ape ae eek ee Bee oes BOLE 1 SY! 136 234 _ 1,867 3,139 5,006 3,773 75-36 
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100.—Seskatchewan Schools: Number of Teachers and Pupils in Collegiate Institutes and High Schools, 1908-1919 


Pupils. 
Year. Schools. | Teachers. --—— : 
Boys. Girls. lst and | 3rd year. | 4th year.; Total. 
2nd years. 
Met a, Oe ee ne 8 we 335 399 487 183 64 734 
ROU OPP RASS SAM he PAs a Dk ed: 13 41 504 643 694 338 115 1,147 
Utes oO) ME Seen 2 13 54 623 805 884 355 189 1,428 
PU ee ey ees: 13 56 766 927 1,003 486 204 1,693 
LO ey eh eer ¥ 2 te ea eae AB aoe 15 67 885 1,129 1,237 550 227 2,014 
DA METAR Es Pacedusus wi sale « iy aoa a 16 84 1,028 1,326 1,446 658 250 2,354 
KS Wl 2 co Se O82 Gee 4 2 a i re ee 18 99 1,304 1,622 1,814 763 349 2,926 
DUES SC a7 21 129 1,545 2,038 2,429 863 291 3,583 
LUGO etn 21 138 1,566 2,283 2,398 1,090 361 3,849 
eS Ce) ees re 2 aa re eae 22 119 1,445 2,441 2 507, 974 405 | ‘ 3,886 
IME yc ee ee eee 22 161 1,533 2,561. 24050 1,065 496 4,094 
NORM 5! Se es a Ly ee oe ed 24 164 1,910 2,841 3,005 1,207 539 4,751 


101. British Columbia Schools: Number of Teachers and Pupils in High Schools in British Columbia, 1901-1919 


Pupils Enrolled. Average 
_ Year. Schools. | Teachers.|-—---——_______ attend- Per 
Boys. Girls. Total. ance. cent. 
LOU MeN Ee a eee ae seers 9 15 215 369 584 373 63-87 
NOG CREME Gs RET rey fei Pies S004 a 21 313 471 784 564 71-94 
TTBS het So are MAPA coo OES Sere eee Aa et anoe 8 27 316 540 856 627 73°25 
NTH So Lee Ada eel Oe ee oe 10 29 381 600 981 685 69-83 
TOD INS Sin 0S Re a 12 34 433 657 1,090 834 76-51 
UTS se ous th of once tag ae ee 13 37 473 763 1, 236 923 74-68 
TRS ee tl Oe Shag © Oe i ea em 15 42 432 823 1,355 976 72-03 
Re) Seg I I A oie cc ducts wish a, P's ts a. ale fos 6 sos 16 49 613 857 1,470 1,124 76°46 
WSO Ghee 51. oo 7 Ob Sale ae en 18 59 812 997 1,809 1,441 79-66 
TOU Gos ase a SP eae Sa eee a 21 66 919 1,122 2,041 1,549 75-89 
LOM pee Se ee ee eS sas pene oie ee 23 ffi 940 1,048 1,988 1,533 77-11 
Dee eo eee Tk rat Se) Ct Oe ee ec ee ee 24 77 973 1,178 2,151 1,645 76-48 
TS ois Se es ce cece a 30 96 1,232 |. 1,448 2,680 2,109 78-69 
OC eee M EP nA hee aso. ee es 34 110 1,414 1,593 3,007 2,030 84-30 
Gi eee so Ea metab oc of gibi le yepevees » 37 132 1,844 2,068 3,912 3 One 85-17 
LOI MMII T , cee ce Ree ecw ens 40 162 2,260 2,510 4,770 3,816 80-00 
OE oc on oy DORs 2 eee ee a 4] 169 2,074 2,767 4,841 3,999 82:61 
Mh Lal 2 ae er er 43 184 2,151 2,999 5,150 4,201 81-57 
LORG MRR RES 49s Code he RR AW cele ewes 45 197 2,392 3,414 5, 806 4,670 80-44 


102.—Publicly Controlled Secondary Schools: Number of Pupils taking Certain Subjects in Five Provinces, 1919. 


Nova | New British Nova | New British 


Subjects. Seotia.| Bruns. |Ontario.| Sask. | Colum- Subjects. Scotia. | Bruns. Ont. | Sask. | Colum. 
ET ISGOL Ye oro sae 4,040 197, 532 - 1,053] Book keeping.. 87 759 | 5,661 ~ 866 
Gederiphy eee 4,911} 1,977] 25,723 - 1,250} Stenography.: . 43 |e, 3,825 ~ 866 
Reading:........ - — | 22,613 - 5,806] Tyepwriting. .. - - 3,010 = 870 
Arithmetic and 7,439 1,580] . 25, 115 ~ 3,409 es Law, - - — - 491 
M tion. etc. 
Byers ay ..| 8,589] 2,008) 33,798 = SB ObIU Arb Me. coh Sdeoe 628 |18,465 - 2,474 
Geometry....... 4,046 1,901} 19,668 - 4,726| Physical 2,759 = 185, 154 = 
Culture. ; Me 
i GLY c 194 32! 1,136 - 96| Commercial... - - oe - = 
a ae ce # 4,814 1,790) 28,006 3,503 4,605| Agriculture. ... 2,688 - yee | 1. 888 219 
Spanish A ast - - 25 - - | Manual Train- - ~ 3,253 566 1bkb 
ing. 
AGOLRMAD ose. cue 4 120 hades bee 1,686 34 8 Household 354 - 3,131 797 1,290 
MUAUESTRS. covers aces 3,182 1,442| 26,772) 3,203 3,991 Science. . 
Moreekey totes S:.. : 52 86 4,123 3 ‘22 e aan pe ; - - 617 - = 
LOOPY. on. a, - - 19,318 - - chool). 
Bethe. eg al 3, 254 1,988} 19,389 - 1,400! Wood and 294 - - 233 - 
Biology 2c... e =) - - - 155 — | Metal work. i 
Chemistry...... 897 799| 17,258 1,362 3,078| Elementary - = = 2,744 - 
Piysies) ty, 055)... 3,907 936; 29,000 1,820 DAT Science By HN 
Mineralogy...... - _ = 432 ~ =|) Music. vey. - a5: 807 - - . 
Military Drill. 729 - - - - 
Physiology. ... - 661 - - - 
Practical 1.189 - - ~ - 
Mathem- 
atics. 1. AREY 
‘Total ber of 
Matiaearmpled 9,110) 2,025} 35,738} 4,751 Dy 806) 9,110 2025/35, 738} 4,751) 5,806 
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Consolidation. 


Consolidation, or the amalgamation of two or more rural school districts 
with one another or with a village or town district, has been adopted as a system 
by many of the provinces, but hitherto statistics of consolidation have been 
meagre. This is unfortunate, for the success of the movement towards con- 
solidation is watched with keen interest by students of education, and provinces 
which have not tried the system are anxious to see its success in those that have 
already adopted it before trying the experiment themselves. There is no 
question that in theory at least the system is a desirable one. The one-room 
miscellaneous rural school has defects which are manifest to the most casual 
observer. The greatest of these is, perhaps, the fact that while it requires, 
greater ability and experience on the part of a teacher to handle several different 
classes at the same time than it does to handle one as in a graded school, the 
more experienced teachers drift into the graded schools where the salaries are 
better, so that the rural districts are able to hold only the lowest grade and the 
most inexperienced, and not even these for more, often for less, than a year-at a 
time. Another disavantage attached to the miscellaneous school is the fact 
that only the bare academic subjects can be taken up while graded schools 
~ have the incalculable advantages of accommodation and staff to take up such 
subjects as manual training, agriculture, domestic science, ete. This feature is 
particularly unfortunate in view of the fact that opportunities for observation 
and indeed for the practical application of most of these subjects are greater 
in the country than in the towns. ; 

Another advantage is the fact that the miscellaneous school offers poor 
prospects to the boy or girl desiring to pursue studies into high school work. 
True, if the rural one-room school happens to have a good teacher, the one or 
two high school pupils have the advantage of that teacher’s special attention 
and often of a great deal of help out of school hours; while the fact that such 
pupils are thrown so much upon their own resources helps them to better habits 
of study than those of the more or less parasitical pupil in a regular high school. 
There is a lack, however, that no teacher however good can supply in the one- 
room school and that is the absence of laboratories and other opportunities for 
training in practical work at the very best period of the pupil’s life for acquiring 
habits of deftness and skill which are perhaps more important than the acqui- 
sition of facts. 

Against these and other disadvantages (among which may be mentioned 
deprivation of the superior social attractiveness of the graded school) the one 
great advantage of the ungraded school lies in the fact that a pupil is not tied 
down to the pace of a large class. The bright pupil can complete two or more 
grades in a year and many valuable years are thus saved for higher work. 
There is no doubt that this is a great advantage, but there is no reason why 
provision should not be made for such bright pupils in graded schools. 

Consolidation seems to offer a solution to these disadvantages. The 
conveyancing of children in warm vans seems to obviate the necessity for that 
greatest of all evils—irregular attendance in the winter. The opportunity a 
good consolidated school offers to the prospective farmer because of the special 
attention that may be given to agriculture, manual training and domestic 
science will, no doubt, prove to be an inducement to the country pupil! to remain 
longer at school; the social opportunities offered by the consolidated school will 
contribute towards the same end. | 

The practical difficulties in the way of consolidation are connected with 
the greater expenditure of conveyancing and of the system in general. The 
fact, however, that some provinces which have tried out the system are satisfied 
with the results and are not even sure that it is more expensive than the old 
system should point to the possibility that the criticism of consolidation on the 
score of the financial burden it entails, may be due to the theoretic conservative 


| 
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objections to any innovation rather than to the fact that the superior cost of 
consolidation has been weighed from every point of view. 

It is rather remarkable that so many provinces which are trying out the 
system are giving no statistics on consolidation. An attempt is made here 
to bring together such facts as are available for the different provinces. 


PRrINcE Epwarp Is~tanp.—No provision for consolidation is found on the 


statutes. The necessity for consolidation here is not so marked perhaps as in 


larger provinces. The island is covered with small villages in each of which is 
found an advanced graded school with two or more rooms. In the whole island 
with an area of 2,184 square mlies at the present time there are 476 schools with 
593 departments, of which 406 are ungraded and 60 with 187 departments are 
graded. This is one school to every 4-6 square miles and one graded school with 
an average of over three rooms each to every 36-4 square miles. Now an area of 
36-4 square miles is only one township in the Prairie Provinces, an area not at all 
too great for a consolidated school district; that is, it would not be impossible 
to convey everyone of the school children in Prince Edward Island to an existing 
graded school. At the same time it is evident that consolidation is more easily 
practicable for Prince Edward Island than any other province, since without 
the expense of forming new consolidated districts the existing graded schools 
could be equipped and enlarged to accommodate all the pupils of the island 
who would have in very few cases to be conveyed a longer distance than three 
or four miles. 


Nova Scot1a.—Chapter 24 of 1910 of Nova Scotia authorized the Council 
of Public Instruction to expend not exceeding $36,000 ‘‘for the purpose of assist- 
ing in consolidating school sections and the schools therein and in arranging 
for the conveyance of pupils’. What use has been made of this privilege is not 
ascertained from the reports. It may be interesting to compare the average 
school accommodation in respect to the area of the province with that of Prince 
Edward Island. Nova Scotia with an area of 21,428 has 1,917 school sections 
and 237 graded school sections with 1,433 classrooms. This gives a school 
(building) to every 11-9 square miles and a graded school with an average of 
6-05 rooms to every 90-4 square miles. Clearly consolidation is more necessary 
here than in Prince Edward Island. 


New. Brunswick.—The statutes of New Brunswick (Sec. 124, Chap. 50, 
Ed. VIII) provide for an additional grant up to $1,000 a year (not to exceed 
$7,000 a year for the whole province) to three or more contiguous districts 
amalgamating and providing for school gardens and manual training and con- 
veyancing children. For each district entering such union there shall be granted 
$100 and in addition a sum of $2 per pupil estimated on the average attendance 
of pupils during the term ending December 31, no school to receive more than 
$1,000 in one year in addition to the ordinary grants. 


In the Provincial Report of 1919 there are reports from five consolidated 
schools with a staff of 24 teachers. Unfortunately these reports do not mention 
the number enrolled, but from what can be gathered from the Annual Report 
of 1917 there were in that year enrolled about 1,000 pupils. High school work 
and manual training, etc., were given prominence in all the reports. New 
Brunswick with an area of 27,985 square miles has 1,483 schools (districts) with 
130 graded school districts. This gives a school to every 18-8 square miles and 
a graded school with an everage of about five rooms to every 215-3 square miles. 


QuEBEC.—No-~eonsokelriven. With an area of 706,834 square miles: Quebec 
has 7,255 ordinary schools, or 7,450 teaching institutions in all. This gives a 
school to 97-4 square miles. 


About a dozen consolidated schools are in existence. 
The Government gives special grants towards the cost of 


_ conveyance of pupils. 
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OnTario.—As in many other educational matters in Ontario, activity in 
promoting consolidation is left to the township council. Section 16, chapter 
89, of the Public Schools Act of 9 Edward VII, reads: “In case the ratepayers 
in each-of two or more rural school sections . . . pass a resolution to unite 
for the purpose of carrying on a consolidated school, the council of the township 
may pass a by-law to consolidate the sections for that purpose.’ The con- 
soldation movement in Ontario is as yet at its initial stages. In the one case 
(the Hudson Consolidated School in Temiskaming) where it has been well 
tested, it has given satisfaction. Consolidation is being adopted in seven other 
places, but statistics are not so far available. The arguments in favour of 
consolidation advanced by Hon. R. H. Grant, Minister of Educatuon, in his 
report for 1919 are so excellent and so illustrative of what may be true in other 
provinces that extracts from it are here quoted :— 

“One of the causes which will hasten consolidation is the displacement of 
the rural population. In 1918, Ontario, out of a total of 5,757 rural schools, 
had 5 schools with an average attendance of 1 pupil, 12 with 2 pupils, 33 with 3 
pupils, 46 with 4 pupils, 79 with 5 pupils, 524 with from 6 to 9 pupils, and 1,400 
had 10 or less. . . It has been found in the United States that only half as 
many complete the elementary grades under the district school system as under 
the consolidated system. . . The school life of the pupils in consolidated 
schools is longer. A comparison has been made of 376 district school children 
with 451 consolidated school children. The average age for beginning with the 
first group was 6-6 years and entrance was reached at 15. In the consolidated 
school group they began at 7-2 years and took entrance at 14-1 years. This is 
a clear gain of 144 years. Consolidation has also improved the enrolment and 
average attendance. In Wellwood, Manitoba, before consolidation, there were 
enrolled 94 pupils with an average daily attendance of 55. In the first year 
after the same area had been consolidated, 110 pupils were enrolled and the aver- 
age daily attendance was 85. This increase in enrolment is usually among the 
older boys and girls who would otherwise cease to attend school.”’ 


Manitopa.—By 3-4 Edward 7, chapter 47, section 6; 3 George 5, chapter 
53, section 8; and 5 George 5, chapter 57, section 11, provisions are made in 
Manitoba for consolidation of school districts and conveyancing of children who 
live more than one mile from such schools. With the exception of British 
Columbia, Manitoba easily leads the movement towards consolidation. The 
machinery set up for promoting the movement is such that in no case is there a 
hindrance save in the will of the ratepayers. In a Union School district, the 
different schools may be consolidated by the trustee board without the delay 
of applying for permission to the province. Generous grants are given for 
conveyancing by means of heated vans, but to encourage the movement still 
more, it is provided that where the parents prefer to convey their children, they 
shall be paid what it would cost if they were conveyed in vans. The grants 
allowed by the Department of Education to consolidated schools are:— : 


(1) The sum of the several grants which would have been payable to the 
respective districts merged. 

(2) A sum up to $500 in addition to all other grants, towards defraying the 
initial expenses connected with such merger. | 

(3) A further sum, not exceeding 50 per cent of the cost of transportation 
towards defraying the same. 

(4) The board of trustees of any school district shall have power, with 
approval of the department, to expend money on any road to enable 
children to attend school. 

(5) Hf a board of one district (with the approval-of-the Minister) arranges 
with that of another to accommodate the children for the first district, 
A grant will be the same as if a teacher had been employed by such 

istrict. ; 


; , 
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In 1918 there were 83 consolidated schools in operation in the province 
with 11,514 pupils. The average attendance for the year was 71-4 per cent. 
The total enrolment in the province in the same year was 109,923, with an 
average attendance of 64-93 per cent. The report of 1919 stated that more than 
100 of these schools had then been organized. These included 9 consolida- 
tions approved in 1918 and 9 in 1919, making a total of 101 by the year 
1919. When it is remembered that of the 109,923 pupils enrolled in the pro- 
vince in that year, 30,225 were from Winnipeg alone, to say nothing of those 
from the cities of Brandon, and St. Boniface, Portage la Prairie, Virden, etc., 
it will be seen that at least one-sixth of the rural school enrolment in 1918 were 
in consolidated schools. The growth of the movement may be seen from the 
fact that there were 2 schools in 1996, 26 organized by 1911, and 101 by 1919. 
This averages over 9 schools a year since 1911, or almost 8 a year since 1906. 


Saskatchewan.—What is commonly known as a consolidated school district 
in Saskatchewan is a large district of at least 36 square miles, where the trustees 
are required by law to provide for the expense of the conveyance of children of 
ratepayers residing more than one and one-half miles from the school. A | 
special grant is paid equivalent to one-third of the actual cost of conveyance. 
To quote further from the Annual Report of 1919:—“Most officials are con- 
vinced of the advantages of consolidation and it is worthy of note that the 
average attendance of all these large districts was about 90 per cent (as com- 
pared with 60-35 per cent for all the public and separate schools). The greatest 
expenditure was made by a school district which has an area of 56 (square) 
miles and an enrolment of 284 pupils. The cost of conveyance was $7,730.79, 
while the teachers were paid $5,850. The total grants received during the year 
were $3,141.22. The total number of large (consolidated) districts in existence 
on December 31, 1919, was 28”. The oldest of these was erected in May, 1913; 
6 were erected and 1 disorganized in 1919; 4 in each of the years 1916-1918; 1 in 
each of 1914 and 1915, and 8 in 1913. The area of each ranges from 39% to 
7614 square miles, aggregating 1,39834 square miles for the 28 districts. The 
total cost of operating conveyance was $90,931, while teachers’ salaries aggrega- 
ted $64,260. The total expenditure was $234,913. The average daily wage of 


the average van driver ranged from $2.66 to $6.10. The initial cost of the vans 


aggregated $42,155. The Government erants for conveyance was $28,335, 
while the total Government grants for consolidated schools were $42,094. The 
attendance in 1919 was not given, but in 1918 the average attendance was 1,104, 
which would make about 1,200 of an enrolment. 


Alberta.—According to chapter 29 of the Ordinances of 1901 (amended 
up to 1919), two or more school districts of any kind either with or without 
parts of other districts, or parts of any two or more districts, ete., or unorganized 
territory alone of not less than 30 and not more than 80 square miles, may 
consolidate. Its debts and liabilities shall continue to be a charge to each 
sndividual district as if consolidation had not taken place, unless the con- 
solidated board with consent of the minister take these over. The trustees of 
the individual districts shall cease to hold office upon consolidation and a 
consolidated board of one trustee for each district consolidated shall be con- 
stituted. The Minister may erect » consolidated school by order without vote 
or resolution. The board shall supply and operate vans for the conveyance of 
all resident pupils outside of one and one-half miles from the school; it 1s not 
required to provide conveyance for isolated families, but may make arrangement 
with the parents or guardians for the conveyance of such, provided they are 
more than two miles distant from the school or more than one mile from the 
nearest regular conveyance route and shall pay therefor a sum up to 25 cents 
(but not more than $1 a day per family) a mile per family per day to the 
nearest route. 
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By chapter 15 of 1913, the grants to consolidated districts are:— 


(1) The total amount each district unit in the consolidation would have 
earned if operating separately. 


(2) Any consolidated district having in its senior room at least 6 pupils 
above grade VIII and not maintaining a room exclusively for such 
grades. A grant of $3 for each day kept open (provided non-residents 
are not charged fees). . } 


(3) The sum of $1.50 a day for each van. 
(4) The special sum of $1 for each approved motor conveyance supply. 


(5) To each school having its senior room equipped for community uses, 
a grant of 50 per cent of the cost of the equipment up to $250. 


(6) A varying amount to such schools as have arranged for the conveyance 
of isolated families. : 


Alberta is proving a good second to Manitoba in the consolidation move- 
ment. The figures since 1914 are as follows:— 


Number of 
Number of | district units 
Year. consolida- in these Enrolment. 
tions. consolida- 
tions. 
1 2) Re i) A ee aa so Sea MD Be aN) Lelncee AS b ge 2 lhe bie ramed erate). 3 ind Gas 2 8 - 
TO1G 2 ithe Ba RS SEV ELE ie oe Ma REE TIN heli a chk PAC Ia Boke Baal to te 12 38 563 
DIG vs. cle AO, Geko ca aes ae a Ran eS Pets Ne tat Re coe ee Tene 4 28 89 1,401 
LOL ERAS ee! Re eS CRs ee) SRE Sp NL oe ok ea AOE ee 42 136 2,383 
AGIS Siren cas ee oe ae a in ee iat Na ACR te bie cai, io RS a CR 54 182 - 
BOLO ey eR Seo uteects sect sts tictake METRO CE Maen Tee ce CCT eae ee CUPS Rare 63 209 = 


Notze.—The number of teachers in 1915 was 18, in 1918, 208 and in 1919, 206. 


In his report for 1918, the deputy minister refers to consolidated schools as 
follows: “The consolidated school has proven to be a marked improvement 
on the one-roomed rural school, as it provides graded departments and thus 
doubles the time which the teacher has for class work and the supervision of the 
student. It has increased the regularity of attendance and the punctuality of 
the pupils and ensured more continuous progress in each subject of the curri- 
culum. The position of the teacher in these schools is much more attractive 
than in the one-roomed school and for this reason trustees have been successful 
in securing a good type of teacher and retaining his services for a number of 
years. The work of the higher grades is being taught in these schools and the 
newer subjects of the curriculum, such as manual training, domestic science, 
school gardening, music and art are receiving attention. The pupils can be 
given at least two years in advanced work which is not provided in the rural 
schools as at present organized. The consolidated school is a success in those 


localities which are well adapted for the transportation of pupils. The cost of. 


tuition is much less than in the rural schools, as two or three teachers can take 
charge of the children from four or five schools where the attendance was small. 
The teachers are in general more experienced and better qualified, and the 
parents in all cases are beginning to realize that this is a decided advantage for 
the children.” To this testimony of the deputy minister the supervisor of 
Consolidated Schools has added the following interesting facts:— 


(1) The consolidations hitherto erected are divided into two distinct types: 
(1) the majority at present providing a graded school offering from 
two to four years of high school in addition to elementary school 
work, and (2) represents those cases in which two or three sparsely 
settled districts are operating jointly a one-room school. 


ee 


i 
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(2) Amongst the advantages gained from consolidation are: Graded schools 
with from two to seven departments are operating under experienced 
teachers. Opportunity for obtaining two to four years of high school 
work. The possibility of operating a yearly school where otherwise 
the summer school would persist; therefore, the children can attend 
for a longer period each year. The percentage of attendance is higher. 
The longer period of preparation and the better average attendance 

| have led to more rapid advancement. Such necessities as hot lunches, 
etc., encourage attention to domestic science, etc. 

(3) In organizing consolidations, there has been a tendency to include too 
great an area, with the result that the outlying portions are too distant 
from the consolidation centre. This unduly increases the cost of 
conveyance and is unsatisfactory to those residing too far from the 
school. The area of a consolidated school should not exceed the area 
of four average rural districts, unless conditions are exceptional. 

(4) The consolidated schools have been made the centre for many com- 
munity activities (library, etc.). These activities are encouraged by 
the Department of Education. 

(5) As consolidation is new in Alberta, many errors have been made which 
experience will obviate in the future. _ A 


It is to be remembered that the statements of these two officials are not 
generalizations from theory, but based upon the results of aetual experiment. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia has carried centralization and what 
is virtually consolidation to a greater degree of perfection than any other pro- 
vince. The rural municipality schools are nearly all graded, as are also a large 
number of the rural and assisted schools. Provision is made for any existing 
rural school to unite with an existing consolidation (not so called) or with other 
rural ungraded schools. To every board of trustees providing conveyance the 
Government grants a sum not exceeding one-half of the total cost of. such con- 
veyance. As in Manitoba, the merging of two or more. schools in a rural muni- 
cipality is left to the board of trustees of such municipality, apparently without 
formality. In 1919 the rural municipality schools numbered 193 with 522 
divisions (departments or class rooms); of these 91 were ungraded and 101 with 
441 departments were graded. The number of pupils in the graded schools 
was 15,697 and in the ungraded 2,172. The rural and assisted schools had 168 
graded departments with 2,605 pupils and 473 ungraded with 8,195 pupils; there 


were 1,677 graded departments with 61,639 pupils in the whole province. 


Technical Education. 


Activities in technical education in the different provinces are fast increa- 
sing. Dominion aid for technical education was extended to the provinces by 
the Technical Education Act of 1919, of which the following 1s a summary :— 


Technical Education.—Chapter 73 provides for aid to the provinces in 
promoting and assisting technical education in Canada, by annual grants begin- 
ning at $700,000 and aggregating $10,000,000 within a period of ten years. 
Out of the annual grant each province is to receive $10,000, while the balance 
is to be divided among the provinces in proportion to their population as shown 
at the last decennial census. The grants to any province In any year are not to 
exceed an amount equivalent to that which the Provincial Government shall 


4 expend on technical education within such year, and the Dominion Minister of 


Labour is entitled to an accounting for the federal moneys expended and to a 
report setting forth the work done in the province in promoting technical educa- 


tion. 
21929—7 
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By technical education is usually meant training leading directly to a 
vocation and including such courses as agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
etc. The collegiate institutes in the Prairie Provinces are ealled also technical 
institutes because they offer commercial courses, manual training, domestic 
science, etc. in addition to their academic courses, and because they hold night 
classes in vocational, courses. In giving statistics of technical education it is 
not possible at this date to state whether the enrolment of students include 
boys and girls who are already enrolled in the ordinary day schools and reported 
as such, or whether these technical pupils may be added on to the totals given 
for ordinary day schools. Table 103 below gives the statistics of technical 
education by provinces. for 1920. It is impossible to state whether or not 
some of these figures are duplicated in table I. Presumably they do not in-_ 
clude agricultural courses or technical courses of university grade, as these do — 
not come within the scope of the Act quoted. 


103.—Vocational Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada (Year ending June 30, 1920). 


Number of Schools. Number of Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. 
Province. SE EEEnEnEnIEnEEeRTEEEEEEEEEEREEEEEEEEEeREEieee 
Day Corres- Corres- 
Day.| Even- and | Total. | Day. | Even- | pond- | Total. | Day. | Even- | pond- |' Total. 
ing. even- ing. ence ing. ence. 
ing Dept 
P.E. Island.....- - - - - - - - - - - = - 
Nova Scotia...... - 26 - 26 - 117 - 117 ~ 2,830 - 2,830 
New Brunswick... = 2 1 3 5 23 ~ 28 541 ¢ 800 - 854. 
Quebec......... as 2 15 4 21 64 *85 - 149 650} 4,723 ~ 5,373 
Ontario 1 38 13 52 183 931 - 1,114 4,505} 37,370 - | 41,875 
Manitoba......... 3 - ; 4 7 33 85 - 118 1,159 1, 888 ~ 3,047 
Saskatchewan..... - 1 - 1 2 21 - 23 55 411 - 466 
Albertaly. 2.2080. 2 10 3 15 4] 62 2D 105 1,099 1,557 124 2,580 
British Columbia. 4 6 4 14 56 99 1 156 990} 2,448 83} | 3,521 
DP otalieeerice « 12 98 29 139 384} 1,423 3] ' 1,810} 8,512] 51,827 207) 60,546 


*Approximate. {Returns incomplete. 
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PART VI.—COST OF EDUCATION. 


_The expenditure on education for the different provinces for 1919 or 1918 
is given in table 1, page 18. It must be remembered here as in the case of 
other figures that these are not strictly comparable for the different provinces. 
Different provinces compile their financial statistics by different methods and 
include different items. It is impossible here to separate the current expendi- 
ture of the different provinces from the capital and from short time loans. In 
the case of Quebec it must again be remembered that a large number of the 
teachers are in religious orders and receive no salaries, If they did receive 
salaries the total expenditure would be greatly in excess of what is given here. 


104.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure by Provinces. 


Princrk Epwarp Istanp—Receipts. 


. Govern- Local Govern- Local 
Year. ment Assess- Total. Year. ment Assess- Total. 
Grant. ment. Grant. ment. - 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

POOL ere ant tees i, 128, 288 36, 647 TOF 935 ONO perenne rye een 127,548 53, 924 181,472 
LOG 2M Sree ee at ee 127,495 38, 827 TEGFS2 2A LOT oes lee meen 126,438 54,738 181,176 
TODS reteset 123,919 42,698 GG GOL7N19122vaw Ae 179, 956 81,685 261,641 
1OOG Se eck. 121,696 47,069 1GSETES HL MOLS Melee Rr EE 150, 732 56,874 207, 606 
LCR ae eae See 122,897 45,695 TESR BOD Ui AGT Aare froneh By Beri hoses « 156,503 61,490 217,993 
YU Cee, faa, Sime i 91,946 34, 763 TOF OO He LOt oe eh et 168, 413- 91,258 259,671 
TOG (ey oe be ick Cs 123, 898 46,429 LOL B2TANGTOTG In swe ct eee 173, 962 70,610 244,572 
TOOS FSF osc te okie. 127,092 49, 874 L7G; 966 NIALOUTR. ee jae ls kee 178,607 72,623 251, 230 
TON er es eee ome 129,179 54,027 183! 206 LOIS. Bie 3.) ees 173,579 94,968 268, 547 

Ua. Se as 187,488 98,472 285,960 


1Nine months. ?2Eighteen months. 
Nova Scorra—Reeeipts. 


Govern- Munici- Local 
Year. ment pal Assess- Total. 
Grant Funds ment 
TOON ae eee ONE oo. b tohetei bitch whabuae wpe cttidinjce thle ce odes 254,778 119, 876 470,108 844, 762 
PLGA oe RN ite a ae ea Ae 257,616 117,376 538, 850 913, 841 
PURE le Re les | a | 263, 092 121,016 552,350 936,458 
Rs I a ee oe IE SOND Rho cals Pode elele dies a deg 268, 904 146, 382 569, 745 985,031 
LO et iN Ee oat ae (tds I Se ne 271,657 146, 627 576,560 993, 844 
TUR, oe oe is Mais ie a 270, 925 147,089 655, 705 1,073, 720 
Opener PI PL ee. hee Pkt heehee stele ee ale Gidtsde caelade thee eda 277,415 146, 958 616, 430 1,040,805 
OOS Senne er LEAs Se tetns stele cdg le eee dan 335, 584 147,129 666, 590 1,149,304 
WSs ros oa 3k Ao ond SESS Serer 341, 058 147,400 711,428 1,199, 886 
ey heer SCE ee occ ih ic oa Fisiniece = 4 be wie mae ee es 337, 252 146,936 761,013 1, 265, 233 
Bel ees ie are ore ee eS vis lee eens sepa pia itia, des 6 lie 378, 726 146,821 804,125 1,329,674 
BOT emer es rc gials Cafe need iee sip vine Fad ns 374, 810 147,170 859, 284 1,381, 264 
OU Oy eee lara rrr sr Es Se aa age da a bia 9 binaceta eee ase tee 385, 734 156, 864 944, 992 1,487,590 
Sai) a ee CGS Se Gvicisia greyciess's e's wet ieee veieine see 388, 671 164, 980 1,002, 967 1,556,618 
HR ie) ee RG tS i ceiw ois eiale + 6: a'euaa o's; ethohieteteys. © 407,213 168, 009 1,066, 892 1,642,114 
ROG eee EN RS 0 kb oeetste lh raroreirate oa oes ee RaW leew eH eee 414, 738 168,114 1,037,302 1,620, 154 
ER TI re eos Cs ays cfoles elp cue oe eEbiine ese ed es 432, 284 163, 535 1,157,907 1, 752,726 
ee nly ee lo ce eh ae a 427,484 163, 994 1, 280, 965 1,872,444 
OO eee rt Rr ee MY de aie lees wee aS ae ee 432.496 204,519 1,460,578 2,097,593 


New Brounswick—Receipts. 


eee ey ——— 


$ $ $ $ 

SO 2 ea ae 163, 225 90,492 346, 623 600, 340 
ot RTT Oe a ee ae en 162,227 92,095 341,475 595,797 
DS eS GER le et a enn 160, 825 94, 969 374, 196 629, 990 
ES RE ah ala eens ene ea enn 156, 982 94/835 380, 000 631,817 
Ss ick eI CS an ee gana 159,741 91,947 378, 200 638, 888 
OS BU en Fens ceccsut ore seus coprth Fn Metso hilt Aang SS ek en 160, 957 91,718 No record. 

A ae | cy A cee Oe 160,553 91.429 | Norecord. 

BS STA CN Oe ke 182,453 91,620 494,947 769, 020 
a SE UN Bs i, ce a ae ae ee 190, 854 91,235 539, 002 821,091 
OS ee 195, 363 90, 454 580, 069 865, 886 
IRS LD SGT Ns Soe alas a ey Pen 196,082 | 90,193 593,073 879,348 
OST 1) SS I dae na ae 196, 958 93,783 632, 384 923.125 
SIE chapel a Male a ode 196, 320 97,404 648,479 942,203 
EE A OURS ST is Rice eee 195,261 96,946 704,476 996, 683 
SO OTE IS Cs ie a ae aan ee er enn 200.635 97,423 761,753 1,059,811 
i elo OSES ES nein 206,486 96, 141 844, 256 1, 146, 883 
cB EES SS SN SC, ae ee er 204,754 97,284 843,357 1,145,395 
Oo Ses Se Fe ip | SG ae 8 eae 286, 949 97, 230 930,567 1,314,746 
eee es Byatt Gea eee eg 277.996 99.097 1,153, 163 1.530, 256 


21929—72 
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Quesec—Expenditure. 


Se ee a i i 


Local Local 
Govern- Assess- Govern- Assess- Total. 
Year. ment ment Total. Year. ment ment 
5 Grant. and other Grant. and other 
sources. sources. 
LOOU SS ccc thentl ee acer 453,950 | 2,999,804 | 3,453,754 || 1911................. 1,065,429 | 5,729,104 6,794,533 
1902 ce evento ee chee 473,450 | 3,051,109 | .3)524,559 |} 1912...0............. 1,204,529 | 6,212,440 7,416,969 
19030 (eect 484,960 | 3,234,074 | 3,718,038 || 1913..).... 0... se ceees 1,529,006 | 7,696,765 9,225,771 
190 ee eee 469,280'| 3,347,115) 93,816,395 |) 1914). ene 1,724,110} 7,172,879 8,896, 989 
LOOSE ase aes 480,760 | 3,603,758 | 4,084,518 || 1915.................. 1,782,417 | 9,681,206 | 11,463,623 
19OGG rer acces dese cake 536,150 | 3,802,402 |. 4,338,552 || 1916... 22. .: eee. 1,882,838 | 10,533,769 | 12,416,607 
LOO Tema ent aes 540,650 | 4,050,741 |. 4,591,391 5 1917.02 ....8 00, Pe 2,068, 766 | 11,887,454 | 13,956,220 
LSOS sate eA ake 683,410 }. 4,565,537') 5, 148;947 1) 1918... ee 2,077,569 | 12,405,301 14,482,870 
1909350 3.250: ee 837,450 | 4,680,416 | 5,517,866 || 1919................. 2,145,976 | 14,698,708 | 16,844,684 
TOTO Te eee 908,391 | 5,302,139 


6, 210,530 | 


Ontario— Receipts. ~ 


Ne ————__—______ EET 


Elementary Schools. 


_———e- - 


Year. Clergy Re- Secondary Grand 
Government Local serve Fund Schools. Total. 
Grants. Assessments. | and-other Total. i 
sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOOT Rae ee ey AR ae 377, 308 3,784,070 1,468,678 5, 630, 056 784, 626 6,414, 682 
1902. . 383, 666 3,959, 912 1,422,924 5, 766, 502 832, 853 6,599,355 
TOOS ira. 08 Wieeaetare 8 «eo ca arent tien 390, 156 4, 263, 893 1,406,957 6,061,006 876, 737 6, 937, 743 
1908 ure Dea ihre oe: a 405, 362 4,464, 227 1,600,982 6,470,571 960, 867 7,431,438 
TOO De ee ee inna atic a eentde rete? 414, 004 4,928,790 1,886,400 7,229,194 1,096, 266 8,325,460 
190622 ee. Schone ee 509, 795 5,529, 496 1, 883,394 7,922,685 1, 209, 782 9,132,467 
BAST ty aia psi | oy a es 2m ae 655, 239 6, 146, 825 2,455, 864 9,257, 928 1,611,553 10, 869,481 
1908 es ee OSCR Ree te ee nee tet a 770, 426 6,581, 232 2,620,523 9,972,181 2,001,307 11,973,488 
TOOD ESI Oe OE A Sees oe ees 810, 595 6,574,372 3,013,501 10,398, 468 2,173,000 12,572,001 
1910.5 eo ee Cee ee 805, 635 7,334, 458 3,073,507 11,713, 600 2,195,322 13, 908, 922 
LOTR ee eer Els ase mao nih 892,377 7,826,083 3,778, 183 12,496, 643 2,180,026 14,676,669 
ROLLS rs, WUPeerOen Ae thipnte, ea, SU ae Oo 842,278 9,478, 887 3, 936, 887 14, 258, 052 2, 709, 389 16, 967,441 
WE ta eat nm eae Re nh a 778,150 9, 856, 380 4,025, 284 14, 659, 814 3, 686, 267 18, 146,081 
TO RET eee bea @occ 760, 845 12, 608, 865 4,069, 565 17,439, 275 4,857,434 22,296, 712 
NUOTO eRe een Lee erem iene ee 2 849, 872 11,810,023 4,089, 210 16, 749, 105 3,352, 731 20,101, 836 
TOUG ee Corb See eae Stas 831, 988 11,010,356 4, 237, 738 16, 080, 082 3,380, 927 19,461,009 
1917 ee tee NASR SAR 6 Fe Be 907, 846 12,193,439 4, 168, 000 17, 269, 285 3,412,115 20,681,400 
1918... x 970, 585 13,114,725 4,278,957 18, 364, 267 3,241,478 21,605, 745 
1919 PEN Ca (ted A ees tete es oaks argo 1,316,529 14,364, 049 6,912, 656 22, 593, 234 3, 605, 113 26, 198, 347 
Trea EPA ier de CS Oe Pg a a Ait EA Le Me See eS at Sh i 
Ontario—Expenditure. 
EE 
Elementary Schools. 
Year. Sites Rent, Secondary Grand 
Teachers’ and Maps, repairs, Schools. Total. 
Salaries. building apparatus, fuel Total. 
School- prizes, etc. and other 
houses. expenses. | 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1901.. 3, 055, 321 531,072 81,685 1,052, 232 4,720,310 728, 132 5,448, 442 
1902.. 3,198, 132 432,753 86, 723 1,107, 552 4,825, 160 769, 680 5, 594,840 
1903.. 3,309, 993 428,817 74,486 1, 264,573 5,077, 869 816, 082 5, 893,951 
1904. . 3,473,710 578, 656 87,997 1,319,130 5,459, 493 877, 087 6,336,580 
1905. 3, 669, 230 959,137 98, 209 1,434,670 6, 161, 236 1,004,498 7,165, 734 
1906.. 3,880,548 854, 452 108, 547 1,559, 659 6, 403, 206 1,029, 294 7,432,500 
1907... 4,389,524 1, 220,820 213,096 1, 732, 739 7,556, 179 1, 213, 697 8,769,876 
1908.. 4,643,571 1,419, 754 139, 330 1,741,171 7,943,826 1,385, 832 9,329,658 
1909.. 5,008, 542 1, 264, 989 136, 627 1,731,265 8,141,423 1,621,637 9,763, 060 
1910. 5,310,039 2,140, 200 Wt 1,761,792 9, 3438 , 202 1,636, 166 10, 979, 368 
LOU 5,610,213 2,164,459 139, 229 1,990,383 9,904, 284 2,200, 138 12,104,422 
1912.. 6,109,547 2,777,960 167, 755 2,218, 698 11,273, 960 2,218,148 13,492, 108 
19t3 6, 648, 255 2,869, 830 149, 167 2,658, 655 12,325,907 2,942,384 15, 268,291 
1914.. 7, 203,034 4,626,030 167, 283 2,854,621 14, 850, 968 3,739, 065 18,590,533 
1915. 7,614, 110 3,561,951 177,038 2,914,377 14, 267,476 2,781, 768 17,049, 244 
1916. 7,929,490 2,232, LLO 192,212 2,998, 093 13,351,905 2,794,402 16, 146, 307 
1917. 8,398, 450 1, 987, 644 290, 207 3,435, 534 14,111,835 2,743,596 16, 855, 431 
1918. 9,027,151 1, 242, 642 169, 136 4,737, 794 15,176, 723 3,412, 167 18,588, 890 
LOTO PRE ie cae 10, 160,399 2,870,349 302 , 046 5,518, 833 18,851, 627 3,795,816 22,647, 443 
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Manirosa— Receipts. 


oS OOOO EEE 


; ; i Balance 
Year. Legis- Muni- Prom- from 
lative cipal Deben- issory Sundries. pre- Total. 
grant. taxes. tures. notes. vious 
years. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BLDG 2S Eos Se aie ae ae ea 242, 383 1, 223,336 S10, 261 802,574 141,452 115,677 2,840, 693 
PORE PRE EH IMCL etree cae cist gS set 267,645 | 1,475,473 285,091 777,417 424, 666 111,741 3,342,033 
VS WR aE Sele ee 282,200 1,539,047 356, 962 905, 747 274, 803 119,970 3,478, 729 
HROWDNES ge OCF By i tae eae ae 296,115 | 1,682,238 425,320 | 1,336,370 281, 988 162, 736 4,184, 767 
iO L bese tebaes, | oi ahd aS RE eR 325,410 1,847,380 | 1,318,068 | 1,275,239 76,172 399, 539 5, 241, 808 
MOT See UR TSREE TALEND oc = si sts.tie Supt 351,745 | 2,198,459 987,457 960, 215 213, 283 302,407 5,013, 566 
HOR cr af 0 a ae AAA 390,582 | 2,673,449 1,545, 042 396, 459 150,429 518,388 5,674,349 
TOD serie tai. Satche e ws shee eis NF: 468,335 | 3,047,670 | 1,738,926 | 2,071,397 122,974 466, 837 7,916, 139 
TOU gases warn mere. Aes Joab eet 503,774 | 3,296,667 344,673 | 2,080,204 239,176 609, 982 7,074,476 
OLRM ORE EME ein. oss Barer. SR 522,293 | 3,445,239 321,370 947,486 108, 046 376,318 5,720, 752 
TREN Roe IE ON IS en 616,977 | 3,736,452 240,855 | 1,142,289 133,111 416, 194 6, 285,878 
HERO Pe ee PR aes Sees 589,147 | 4,200,519 188,931 1,165,751 264,710 508, 348 6,917, 406 
Oe ee 

Maniropa—Expenditure. . 
ees <c“gaga“é’0DwOW3ona»@»O— eee eooaaSTyTwvww—<—«uwuwnam=—s—"” 
Repairs Salary 

Year. Teachers’ | Building, Fuel. and of 
Salaries. etc. caretaking. | Sec-.Treas. 

5 $ $ $ $ $ 
TOU DRE RR eso clasticiseir se ys are se tse ye 1,009, 224 460, 260 79, 963 126, 216 23,420 
Ne SP rt chen te Pal PN e ol slpicgepein ile oveicie shins 1,103, 990 582,034 89,756 126, 952 25,656 
Oe et ols ac aut of * mvesern icles toe Sonic 1,203, 232 641, 900 80,921 132,421 26,174 
LOOM a NT hE Sah iain aetati sic ele eyulaaal ie; tanueitiei+ ys 1, 237,010 830, 432 87,002 148, 932 26, 689 
HOTA eo ay OLE 5 be PRAIA Ls Sete Siete a ne era IR 1,452,630 | 1,199,288 109, 299 167, 734 29,218 
TIES oi cols ht SSCS eA i sar ee is ee 1,734,854 | 1,420,882 9 132, 222 32,493 
THEO Se Nate Waeanke Sinieminre Bieter piesa ae ioc 1,861,809 | 1,426,758 146, 664 242,270 37,684 
TO ee Ie Se on Sd Sts oe a Bas ee or ese re 2,066,440 | 1,358,533 110,049 379,318 65,025 
LOL GR ee ere. oe. oo ce emtes Abily Ae fe tigers go ULES 2,195, 226 823, 266 165,697 358,315 41,530 
DOLE a5 ka are LIES wie Tie ale -iaigieleistiin cos.» Bigs 2,314,006 382, 988 171,462 385 , 226 19, 806 
LORS BeMTE CRN ile. a ia blnieis a(=tNpial ols ue). pista si bee * 2,382, 840 440,211 197, 258 418,660 46, 249 
TG1Q nana Eas cadets estiehs fee Je feieinre Saye epee 2,648, 320 556, 072 243,155 372,323 51,553 


Transporta- 
Principal Interest tion 
Year. re) on Promissory} and other Total. 
Debentures] Debentures. notes. expendi- 
tures. 
Og ie ae ee ea bietpe Z| 
$ $ $ $ $ 
UMM Pe oe Mak eae eM 81,795 80,392 667,791 200,856 | 2,729,917 
AS i eo ae ee 190, 893 99, 246 860, 334 141,905 | 3,229,766 
RE crs vac tect es eee 111,295 244,596 757,200 137,770 | 3,335,500 
SOIR a Sena) ae eee 269, 660 127,589 | 1,013,076 169,281 | 4,000,671 
MT en wie dacle eng eel aye 131,975 144,735 | 1,590,565 199,446 | 5,024,890 
VS eee SN Ee ia ea ae ao 249, 030 96,979 838, 162 387,255 | 5,036,795 
oie le IR ee ee 230,523 250,392 | 1,412,515 471.105 | 6,079,720 
ss uN a i eR AE lpi Me en 184,910 344.476 | 2,260,906 347,241 | 7,118,898 
2 2, ORO ACh a Ree ene, eee 194,257 409,193 | 2,132,286 338,459 | 6,658,229 
ig. nye, ska ags eng ene eee 241, 223 155,619 | 1,196,806 466,166 | 5,333,302 
etl al REE VRE aaa ane ore 360, 134 357,409 | 1,055,581 651,031 | 5,909,383 
cee eal TE fell RiGee ne eae 391, 332 400,754 | 1,305,433 649,888 | 6,618,740 
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SASKATCHEWAN—Receipts. 


Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
= — ———_————| Grand 
Year. Govern- Local Proceeds Total. 
ment Assess- of Other Total. Gov. Total. 
Grants. ments. |Debentures.| Sources. Grants. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1905 Fe ee - - - - - ~ - 1,044,470 
POOG scores create: 174, 218 602, 624 360, 206 328,313 1,465,361 - - 1,465,361 
148, 07 Rea ad EP nea 218,385 707, 835 507,006 524, 246 1,957,472 - - 1,957,472 
NOOB ao. pic owt eaatiys 402,028 992,157 651, 828 737, 140 2,783, 153 - - 2,783,153 
OOS Pelee hs: eA Sic 513, 604 1,249,192 584, 873 844, 602 3,192,271 - - 3,192,271 
BOO oes execs seas agente 557,299 1,369,531 524,741 1,221,011 3,672,582 - - 3,672,582 
LOM cue tcl teicher. ats » 555,438 1,519,528 659, 270 1,295, 556 4,029,792 - - 4,029,792 
LON ee Ree ca Ek, as 622,088 1,929,345 1,430,603 2,048,577 6, 030, 613 36,945 242,148 6,272, 761 
ONS ere bys teheas ox 722,002 2,913,135 2,075,375 2,649,910 8,260,422 42,163 461, 260 8,821,682 
POA acon tes) her sctacks ch 867,590 4,451,326 1,037, 587 2,180,074 8,536,577 53,019 483 , 834 9,020,411 
EOL dct otor. eeeeene ai 980, 296 3,997,392 1,009, 025 2.441, 780 8,428, 493 70,349 512,334 8,940, 827 
LAE ys Seether 9 $69, 709 4,694, 242 649, 300 2,999, 443 9,312,694 77,158 593, 144 9,905, 838 
DOU, ee ai es Sigh che 1,104,156 4,954, 200 = 4,213,371] 10,271,727 83,496 704,485) 10,976,212 
LOTS Se ema cb en veoe 1, 162,490 5,618, 192 455,777 1,874,459 9,110,925 90, 793 276,161 9,387,086 


LOND een pienagepseeorerets 1,255,094) 7,121,046) 1,105,602) 2,012,422) 11,494,164 83, 925 355,741] 11,849,905 
-_:20:0.0.—_—e eee" =" 


!This item in 1918 and 1919 does not include money borrowed by note. The total expenditure for secondary schools 
was included in that of the elementary schools up to 1912. 


SASKATCHE WAN—Expenditure, 


SS SS SS SS rn eeereenesee rene meee eee eee 
-eekeeeee ee 


Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
Year. Paid on ; Grand 
Paid on Notes School Care- Total Total. 
Teachers’| Officials’ | Deben- | (renewals| buildings} taking | Expendi-|Teachers’|} Total. 
Salaries. | Salaries. tures. and and and fuel. ture. Salaries. 
; interest). | repairs. 
$ $ Sas §$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TONG ocean 471,736 29,076 113, 958 303, 739 339, 933 A7,251) 1,448,915 - - | 1,448,915 
LOOT oe cee 585, 594 44, 047 149,301 423,717 530, 050 84, 565} 2,000, 675 - — | 2,000,675 
WOO Re scenes 831, 842 59,106 207, 780 608,515 577, 925 95,762] 2,679,373 = — | 2,679,373 
TOO Oe ore al Ee OL 73, 098 317,173 700, 483 519,302 130,558] 3,032,999 — — | 3,032,999 
1910..........] 1,208,651 83, 635 379, 695 877,978 627,740 144,206] 3,655,428 = - | 3,655,428 
1 OU es pera al 29S nooo 84, 603 399,951) 1,071,783 619,601 172,993] 3,990, 036 ~ — | 3,990,036 
LOOP ee ee (As 0965616 94, 358 455,949] 1,820,705] 1,149,986 202,531) 5,931, 844 94,481 312,536] 6,244,380 
TOTS ees tees 059¥456 130, 728 678,430] 2,605,280} 1,898, 101 294,710) 8,327,179 131,414 460,725] 8,787,904 
IO Tae ee | 2388, 009 169, 491 975,508} 2,317,158] 1,429,173 369, 802| 8,588,462 150, 808 483,834] 9,072,296 
GTO eer OL Cea Le - - - | 1,253,187 -— | 8,163,897 157,850 501,960} 8,665, 857 
GIG. =e 25956; 666 - - - | 1,105, 765 - | 9,211,390] -175,098 580,628} 9,792,018 
LOL we rea 3303. 929 ~- - - | 1,136,599 — |10,117,716 190, 703 686, 392/10, 804, 108 
LOTSA ee os sol 942 -— | 1,020,574] 1,588,995 845, 974 - | 9,183,975 209, 085 293,110) 9,477,085 
1919..........] 4,813, 000 - 809,999} 1,737,892] 1,369, 833 — {11,370,083 235, 460 350, 685}11, 720, 768 


Rene MOND Sch see ees Sh ee eee Ee eS Dees Sn Se nk SR Se oe 
1The secondary schools expenditure was included in that of the elementary schools until 1912. The items for 1918 
and 1919 do not include promissory notes. 


ALBERTA— Receipts. 


Govern- Local Proceeds Borrowed 
Year. ment Assess- of Deben- y ~~ Other: Total. ° 
Grants. ments. tures. |: Note. Sources. 
peer’ | % $ $ $ $ 8 
eLOOG eS Se. sb eee Saat Mieco ben | 142,836 416,344 297,158 292,786 140, 797 1,289,921 
TSO Fea SEA Sid cat costed Anes Bes aie: ' 197,768 544,716 442,431 431,561 160, 224 “1,776, 700 
TODS Seer te ee ee ae ee ee ere 220,712 917,515 764, 069 539, 939 106, 382 2,548,617 
POO er A Ser reeeree he Seen creer ee 307,186 961,959 992,516 535, 896 ' 234,440 3,031,997 
ALT UR ey tine, A Ci La ener A Ae 301, 239 1,278,013 673,333 848, 625 86, 155 3,187,365 
AOL SSS Ric, ee Be Cee cre, oe 432,877 1,575,412 1,481,173 1,461,208 - 120,363 5,071,033 
LOTR RES at OF ea, eee erent 414,116 1, 793,480 1,491,498 2,665,063 262,761 6,626, 918 
DOUG 2. dA ee so ae On eee cere emer 461,289 2,901,214 3,497, 863 1,959,495 228,650 4,048, 511 
iY Ks ae tags em SMR te May tein Alte ds 507, 682 3,028,776 966,350 2,771,380 279, 324 vs00a.012 
OD Beerr 5, veneer oe c, tate tS ee 540,325 SiioonolG 951,205 2,473,976 258, 865 - 7,957, 604 
LOM GR eee eee J) nae eae ee 553, 141 3, 749, 007 155, 883 1,105,538 1,203, 814 6, 767, 383 
DOU ae ces SARtAe ae ee e 652, 557 3,657,510 268, 102 1,451, 229 497,479 6,526, 878 
OTS FSO USA ae, cee ee ee 625, 830 0, 182.282 433,126 1,173,546 195,990 7,560, 724 
UT ee ae Pe RENE PIR W ED ge ng 713, 083 5,601, 713 655, 960 1,388,000 410, 236 8, 768, 992 


—_—— 
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ALBERTA—Expenditure. 
pte ie on 4 
: arene aid on otes School Other Total 
Year. Saecamy Sapane alee (renewals | buildings Expen- Expen- 
; § : ures. _ and and diture. diture. 
’ interest). repairs. 
a $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Uy yest Sele oe SEs ee ea 386, 108 23,796 94,947 298, 984 274,525 180,747} 1,2 
’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 80, , 259, 107 
ok beeen teeter ete e eee e aces Peas oo ae 131,488 295,517 486, 824 345,623| 1,793,953 
ant oat On 207,775 639, 459 607,635 306,616} 2,393,682 
he SO eee ae Cae Heese 244,185 574,725 638, 065 467,282] 2,735,858 
iy ho) nh cal oleae ar ey a 347, 220 653, 987 862, 295 526,606] 3,362,394 
ee {reese 187-4 9 408,442| 1,309,134) 1,223, 142 853,062) 5,025,773 
Hie i 1 a72' 506 ie a 482,906 2,021,030 1,526,001 1,111, 762 6, 667, 282 
Toe ee ee ga ae , 165 594,051 3, 160,030 1,816, 203 1,261,211 8,684, 186 
ch OS eee oe 2, 050, 697 179, 453 815,062| 2,350,462) 1,324,470] 1,114,747] 7,834,891 
Al i ye ica Ned ae la eee pte 1,065,437] 2,731,279 443,641] 1,294,533) 7,965,470 
Pe ag eee Aste pe 931 956,563} 1,266,884 325,297 920,535} 6,121,614 
Boat Ss Se Aaah tes we 84| 1,100,181} 1,068,058 414,105} 1,199,649] 6,595,562 
Ao GLa a aaa HORE th 98,870} 1,054,044) 1,598,757 604,891} 1,179,777) 7,496,691 
Th AR SAB cette eee ,560, 225,242) 1,051,171) 1,508,944 765,934| 1,698,920) 8,805,529 
Na ie Rea TR GS BS A dS ed Sk eee GM eee ae eS ere 2 
British Cotump1a—Expenditure. 
SS ee—e—eeeeoooooooaoaoaoaaaaaoaamamamemeamamamamamamauumuquq@PPeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee 
ae Cities, Cities, 
per pert Paha Municipal- 
overn- ities, overn- ities, 
Year. ment, Rural and Total. Year ment. Rural and Total. 
| Assisted Assisted 
Schools. Schools. : 
$ $ $ 
TOMER UR Rr cc iontaat cic 350, 532 182, 160 BPN G4 | fos Gt NEM Ss ATA ES ke 1,001,808} 1,639,714) 2,641,522 
AOOQE Sea al.) 438, 086 150,482 588; 56819120 ea A i 1,151,715] 2,730,773] 3,882,488 
L903 RIS). LAOHEII EA. 472, 802 130, 556 604;.558)}' 1913... 29 HI A AS es 1,663,003) 2,995,892} 4,658,895 
1904... 453,313 144,451 BOTHTBAN 1914 ee had on eee 1,885,654] 2,749,223} 4,634,877 
1 ODS ee re a ® 479,158 249,891 NT 2OMOSOI LG Late eran oa 1,607,651] 2,309,795) 3,917,446 
1906... 444, 543 244,198 GSS TAU LO LG woes 4 hbo ee! 1,591,322) 1,625,028} 3,216,350 
1907.. 474, 608 390, 163 SORT TLS Lab ete ee 1,600,125 1,637,539 3, 237, 664 
LOOSE te ras 544, 672 675,838} - 1,220,510) 1918............555.. 1,653;797| 1,865,218} 3,519,015 
1909: Baek goes cel 626, 074 O21: 626s e154 7. OOH ISTO Re Oe eek. 1,791,154) . 2,437,566} 4,228,720 
LOMO ORY J Attewes 3 3 31 818,576] 1,098,660} 1,917,236 
ee i 
. ; T 
105.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Cost per Pupil enrolled, by Provinces, 1910-1918 
Ee 
P.E.1 N.S N.B Que. Ont Man.1 Sask.1 Alta.1 B.C. 
$ cts. sects: $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. Setar $ cts. $ cts. $ cts 
TOQUE wees ciate ogo 7 93 8 58 9 00 10 96 = - ~ = 22 56 
1902 Ase Aen ee eee = 9 21 8 83 10 95 11 40 - = - 24 63 
OO Seer tetera iistsls science oa « 8 35 9 47 9 55 10 75 12 06 - = = 24 68 
DMETAY Ros WN: ANE) ee etre eS 8 86 10 18 9 68 10 92 13 06 - = = 23 18 
DOOR erred ee ee an! 2 ah 5. 8 74 9 93 9 55 11 49 14 68 - - - 26 65 
TONG et est 6 67 10 69 - 12 03 15 06 = 39 79 = 24 11 
LOO TAVerprtnei we ofc. co 8 94 10 39 ~ 12 57 17 70 30 71 41 94 rs 28 79 
SO CPi we cr: & socks: 6 9 02 11 45 11 58 16 50 18 56 33 16 43 98 =e 36 80 
A RUTU IU Os 5 CR i a ea 9 43 led 12 11 14 24 19 19 35 29 42, 32 = 42 72 
TRO Ses cs eyein Peer 9 42 12 40 12 70 15 72 21 43 39 18 42 47 =e 48 33 
TO A Ss ee 9 49 12 89 12 75 16 55 23 26 42 46 40 39 = 53 42 
eee Ae cds ols tees 3 ase 13 92 13 28 13 34 tipo 25 50 = 54 02 = 74 39 
SES jy te, Ssh a A een 11 10 14 13 13 52 21 23 27 96 50 18 60 93 40 19 81 19 
OTE ERR: tae a es 12 06 14 63 14 11 19 36 32 81 49 70 59 27 46 43 74 81 
LE VES Say il ORE nee 14 11 15 24 14 71 24 35 29 74 48 11 - 44 69 60 96 
OMG Merete sreis chee ciele oe 13 24 14 84 15 70 25 30 28 57 43 60 = 44 09 49 81 
BOs (eppmeetrat Fay. es ie aile 3s e 13 81 16 08 15 90 28 49 29 74 38 80 - 45 39 49 72 
TIDUS hace Ree 14 43 17 29 18 50 29 38 31 43 44 16 52 12 46 81 52 12 
ROMER Riese es ex kes = 16 25 19 60 21 54 34 65 38 73 46 34 60 79 52 89 58 73 


iMoney borrowed by note not included in expenditure. 


The cost per head of the population during the census year 1911 was as follows:— 


P.E.I. N.S N.B Que Ont Man Sask. Alta B.C. 
t cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts; Cts) $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
PANE RCL Sie) <.20 aneaee . 93. ,, 59 2 50 3 39 4 70 11 03 8 10 10 74 6 73 
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106.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Cest per Pupil in Average Attendance, by Provinces, 1901-1919. 


/ 


Year. P. Bale N.S. INEB: Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 
$ ets. § ets. $ ets. $. cts. $ cts. $ ets. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

DOOD apa aa idles oltnes 13 °37 LONTS 16 01 14 86 - - - - 34 74 
O02 ee, ne rye ~ 16 48 15 39 14 85 19 93 - - - 37 24 
VRSTUR Say aie ee LEA See Teno 16 94 16 42 14 42 21 01 - - - 36 36 
1OQAGe ae Pee ee Set 14 31 18 24 16 82 14 55 22 74 - - - 35 04 
TOO SE Shee Maes em eb 14 50 17°64 16 22 15 10 24 97 - - - 38 66 
TOOGUEr Ys ie eee 10 64 18 15 - 15 63 25 54 - 79 09 - 35 25 
TOOTS ae EE 14 28 |: 18 20 ere 15 80 30 14 55 31 79 88 - 43 21 
OOS Ey ere.) SES? OBA 1: 18°95" |5t419.69 19 12 21148 13° 31 27 58 24 78 15 - 52 86 
ASO QR. MINA trai 14,78 >| 19.42 19 31 18 29 32 29 62 26 81 00 - 61 05 
TOTO reas ORE Ee | 14 60 ' 19.28 20 32 20 09 35 77 68 00 80 43 - 68 51 
POUT Oe LOR Cheek sah 16 18 wt 70 20 54 2180 38 59 75 42 76 21 ~ 74 95 
POL ZE hae EE aM cg, 21 69 21.40) 21003 O2162 41 60 - 89 57 - 103 35 
NOLS UR ey | ARR eee 5 oy 17 71 | 22 64 21°22 26 61 44 85 87 18 110 58 69 90 108 08 
TREN RoR We San ete on, 2) 19 51 sag 22 37 24 37 52 02 79 44 103 84 76 55 94 34 
14S) Essel a Ame Ses at es Ug 22 20 ( 23 34 pag 1B 30 23 45 12 71 28 — 71 16 74 59 
TOLGD Eye SEAR Tie ah ee |} 21 44 23 40 23 85 31 47 44 04 68 02 ae one 63 22 
OL ae, LO A 22 19 25.01 24 43° 35 93 45 61 59 75 — 74 82 61 58 
TOTS Gs Sheet bbe keel ae 22 75 27 56 28 56 37 21 54 04 69 22 86 66 75 87 64 28 
ES cpebhs cenk neo Oe 26°25 31 82 34 97 46 06 58 25 - (oe 97 79 85 99 74 59 


106A.— Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Comparison between Ungraded and Graded Schools in cost per pupil, 
attendance and degree of advancement of pupils. 


Cost per Pupil Cost per Pupilin | Number of days at-| P.c. of Pupils above | Number of Pupilsin 
enrolled. average attendance.} tended by Pupils Grade LY. Secondary Grades. 
during year. 

Year. => |S | 

Ungraded| Graded | Ungraded] Graded | Ungraded| Graded | Ungraded| Graded | Ungraded| Graded 

Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

1913 : 35 81 44 47 65 96 73 39 84-92 108-28 26 33 236 2,927 
W914 oes le. 37 59 56 04 67 33 85 04 88-51 116-16 28 36 400 3,574 
1915 37 88 52 56 64 50 78 12 96-31 124-45 30 39 513 4,720 
LOTG gs atcit.c 40 59 47 06 71 91 72 99 87-17 117-54 31 4] 426 5,329 
DON is cscacn are 41 41 49 39 Tony 75 83 98-53 120-50 32 42 502 5, 648 
1918. osc oe 41 96 48 87 72 93 78 81 85 93 101-19 32 43 407 6,541 
1919. Foe ae: 46 43 57 93 78 89 91 11 106-00 122-26 33 44 638 7,294 
ee eee ae a eee ern i ee nee ee le eR Le a a ea OE Se See EE es ee 


a Pee ee ee ee . 
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PART VII.—MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 
OF DEFECTIVES. 


Medical inspection of schools, which is rapidly becoming general, includes 
visits to homes, so that it is quite proper to include defectives as the blind, deaf 
mutes, the mentally weak and others who never attend ordinary public schools 
in this section. Medical inspection has something to do with these defectives, 
as well as with the school pupils who need treatment for lesser physical and 
mental defects. There is no doubt that medical inspection of schools will have 
a strong bearing upon the problem of retarded pupils. Increasing recognition 
is given to the fact that a large number are showing slow progress in school work 
because of physical defects which skilful treatment can easily correct or remove. 


In Prince Edward Island the statutes empower the boards of Charlotte- 
town and Summerside to introduce and maintain medical inspection in the 
schools; the same power to be extended to the boards of other towns provided 
the town council determines in its favour. This medical inspection, however, 
seems to have reference to sanitation and the prevention of diseases rather 
than to curative treatment or the education of defectives. Since 1901 the 
province has been sending from two to fourteen deaf mutes and from four to 
six blind persons a year to the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Institution for the Blind at Halifax. 


In Nova Scotia separate provision is made for the following different classes 
of defectives:—(1) deaf mutes; (2) the blind; (3) incorrigibles and (4) retarded 
pupils. The statistics for the first two are given in table 107. The institu- 
tions for the blind and the deaf and dumb at Halifax are partly supported by 
the province of. New Brunswick. Deaf mutes entering the institution under 
12 years of age are entitled to remain 10 years and blind between 6 and 10 years 
of age, are entitled to remain 7 years in addition to their attendance under 10 
years of age. These schools are supported from the provincial treasury and 
by the municipality in which the defective has a settlement; in the case of a 
defective who has not settlement in a municipality the costs are defrayed from 
the provincial treasury. The city of Halifax has a special school for pupils 
defective in sight; there are also two or three school rooms for retarded pupils 
who are withdrawn from the ordinary schools. In 1917 there were 66 pupils 
enrolled in these rooms. In the education of such pupils special attention is 
given to manual operations. In this and other cities, some towns and a portion 
of rural Colchester provisions are made to ensure medical and dental inspection 
of schools. The reports for Halifax, 1917, showed that 19 schools and 5 insti- 
tutions were visited; 4,258 children were medically examined, of whom 1,488 
were below par physically and 106 were mentally deficient. Of the 10,000 
pupils attending school, 9,000 were found suffering from bad teeth; one third 
of these could not afford treatment; 350 children were treated. In 1919, the 
province reported 124 defectives and 71 incorrigibles, while 10,305 medical 
examinations recommended 3,761 for treatment. 
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The following table indicates the operations of the Institutions for the 
107.—Nova Scotia Institutions for Deaf and Dumb and Blind: Pupils Enrolled, 1901-1919. 


Deaf and Dumb. 


Year. — ———_ 
Total From From From ‘From Other 
reg. M. F. N.S. P.E.L. N.B. Nfld. Places. Alta. 
TOONS he ei Ree eerie nye 124 - - 104 7 i 10 2 - 
VOOZ EAs See ests che 116 - = 97 8 1 9 1 - 
LOOSE Gatun ove a SEE 111 - - - ~ - - ~ = 
TOO Eee aunt Retr ts cee 107 - - - - - - - ==! 
TGOD Ra ties sek eect 110 - - 88 5 if 10 - ~ 
TQOGSS ES ieee cenioesttedanes 104 - - 81 6 8 9 - = 
OQ fect Recto cio 117 - - 91 9 6 11 - - 
LOOST PS! SRE, as eRe Res 115 - - 87 14 is 9 - - 
gL Soa hs MER a eee 107 58 49 78 12 9 8 - = 
TOTO HF AA iee eee LS, Geen 104 ou 47 - : - = ws Pa 
1 ae Eieie Seen 3 103 - - 71 13 9 10 = - 
LOT pierre areas ee are 111 - - 79 12 a 13 - - 
1 Te ea a te 8 rs - - 79 10 6 14 1 3 
TOUS ae. 2hss daa 96 - - 65 9 6 12 1 3 
LOUD ee ere eee 106 - - 64 10 is 11 1 15 
TOLG See eet 110 - - 69 12 4 12 1 12 
ROUT. Sn aieee eecae  iey 92 - - 65 9 4 13 1 - 
TOTS SA. oe are eee eis 44 - ~ 38 Hy 3 - 1 - 
te hi eae ae OM 4 A 78 - - 46}. 6 20 5 1 = 
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Blind and the Deaf Mutes at Halifax since 1901 :— 
107.—Nova Scotia Institutions for Deaf and Dumb and Blind: Pupils Enrolled, 1901-1919. 


Blind. 
Total From From From From From Other 
reg. M. F. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Nfld. ee OF. places. Year. 
135 80 55 6 71 32 8 _ So | pba ees. Sh EEE 1901 
145 87 58 5 74 32 9 - TH hs See Be ae ee 1902 
142 87 55 8 vir 28 11 - Ro MEM eet eon ister ir at 1903 
154 95 59 81 31 9 11 - Abate: eR ee ery ee 3 1904 
154 91 63 ) 84 28 13 - DT Ee ernie the 5 tres 1905 
160 97 63 6 85 29 12 ~ ANEPES PAL POS. FINS 1906 
168 97 71 5 90 28 10 - Soe eaten eae go tay 1907 
168 98 70 6 83 31 13 - SIM eigenen 1908 
161 86 75 4 83 31 13 1 Thelen e oey eter Se 1909 
161 90 71 4 85 30 14 1 pH beh oy Seep nese Aeneas 1910 
152 80 72 4 87 25 15 - Sr OPAL Oo peat Beata te 1911 
162 83 79 a 89 28 15 - ws Ape Pi 8 OR ei os hss 1912 
169 88 81 4 98 30 16 - SS TENN Me ee 2 aa Ny 1913 
173 88 85 4 93 27 17 - aE ee Jers, Me Des CEby EE. 1914 
167 84 83 6 93 mae 16 - a |e Nag ie Bases .1915 
173 95 78 5 93 26 17 1 SH i a ee hee PP eine O 1916 
180 101 79 5 98 20 18 1 Llp eo Page Mee sg uth eh % 1917 
166 89 79 3 78 18 15 1 mete ys, Deere ay ee 1918 
153 87 66 4 76 25 18 - mene OG coal Pane Lo a am Se 1919 
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In New Brunswick, the trustee boards are authorized to provide for medical 
inspection of schools, but the reading of the Act seems to refer to sanitation 
and prevention rather than treatment. By the Health Act of 1918 a health 
officer, a chief medical officer and from three to five district medical health offi- 
cers were appointed. The county of York was divided into ten districts, each 
under the care of a medical doctor; the duties of these officers include detection 
of defects as well as prevention and sanitation. Special grants are paid to 
schools having rooms set apart for retarded pupils. The blind and deaf mutes 
are provided for as in the case of Nova Scotia, the institutions in common use by 
the province being those at Halifax. These defectives when sent to the institu- 
tions at Halifax or elsewhere are supported from the provincial treasury and ~— 
municipal funds as in Nova Scotia. It will be seen in table 107 that 20 deaf — 
mutes and 25 blind persons were sent from New Brunswick to Halifax in 1919. 


In Quebec, medical inspection of schools is required by statute. No sta- 
tistics are available of either the results of such inspections or the provisions 
made for defectives save the following table which gives the statistics for the 
blind and deaf mutes since 1901:— 


108.—Quebec Institutions for Deaf and Dumb and Blind: Teachers and Pupils Enrolled, 1901-1919. 


Year. Number] Number Number] Number 
fe) of Pupils.| Boys. | Girls. Year. fe) of Pupils. | Boys. | Girls. 
Schools.} Tea- Schools.| Tea- 
chers. chers. 
TOOT cs Fee 4 105 528 183 SO WLOLL te aie 4 116 555 229 326 
1902. 4 86} 524 173 OO LP Logue tas: 4 127 550} : 172 378 
TOO sae ee 4 86 517 172 345i) 1913.0... , Soa 4 128 552 178 374 
1904. 4 87 532 182 BoOH Pel Ole eer ee 4 fe ye 583 176 _ 407 
TODS eee eee 4 83 515 17 S44 CE LOLOY i en eae 4 121 579 181 398 
1906. 4 84 514 192 OA A Se ne pel Yee 4 142 537 246 291 
1907. 4 86 537 169 SOSH aL OL. es dhe ce 4 150 566 256 310 
LOOSEN er ee ae 4 91 507 159 S48lhelOlS eee bee: 5 151 598 268 330 
TI URN eC ec, Ba ae oe a 4 99 558 218 SAO SLO See eee an - - 549 = - 
OVO erecta. 4 113 537 225 312 


In Ontario, it is the duty of the trustees to provide and pay for dental and 
medical inspection. The sum of $20,000 was voted by the legislatures for this 
work. Three nurses have been appointed to undertake a medical survey of 
the schools of the province, whichis to continue for three years. By 1919, rural 
medical inspection had been made in nine counties. At the same time a dental 
inspector was appointed for the province and a dental survey is being carried 
out for the most part by the voluntary services of local dentists. The results — 
of these surveys will no doubt lead to extensive legislation in connection with — 
preventive and curative measures for the promotion of the health of school — 
children and the treatment of defectives. Industrial schools are provided for 
criminal, incorrigble and destitute children. ‘The operations of the institutions 
for the blind and deaf mutes since 1901 are indicated in the following table:— 


~ 
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199.— Ontario Institutions for Deaf and Dumb ae Pupils Enrolled and Cost per Pupil per Week, 


Se 
nnn 


Deaf. Blind. 
Year. See —_—_—_—_- — ——— $$ —_— 
Number | Cost per | Number Cost per 
of M. F. pupil of M. F. pupil 
Students. per week.| Students. per week. 
DOOM Merger haces Pete arc cit tial ty 300 . 157 143 - 138 72 66 ~ 
LODZ Men el eee eibss eee oe as! 288 147 141 - 138 68 70 ~ 
LOB Ua aes, Ma teen eR Rake nisi. 283 140 143 - 131 67 64 - 
TOOL UE Re pene Nae eee esi 271 137 134 4-13 134 68 66 5-93 
TOQS HEMEL RD Ore een veh lhe, is, 08 sles 268 130 138 4-42 141 67 74 5-67 
AED Oa a ated ee a eR OR 259 116 143 4-31 147 71 76 5-72 
AGO eee re mie iin, Min Lehto ssc 271 126 145 4-20 144 72 72 - 
POOR ren ee eae Fb tiers os es 276 133 143 1-39 71 69 68 6°46 
LODO bee Rae ee pays ayes: oe eae 281 130 151 4-98 142 72 70 6-48 
IEW E S2° Te RRS 9 ot A eM 292 143 149 4-14 144 77 67 6-45 
POTUEIRC RR re Mie teks sla ae cee 281 138 143 4-52 137 76 61 6-83 
AGTIS Prete aoe Ament AA ne he 261 135 126 5-04 124 69 55 7-21 
LOTSA. ie eae oe teens Oe ees wate al seas tee a 268 129 129 4-80 124 62 62 8-20 
TDA eee ete eee Toe oh ey © 6 cles 296 152 144 4-77 124 65 59 8-15 
LU ISS sek 9 ee a et Re we a. 316 156 160 4-79 132 70 62 8-11 
LOTG Me er ree ee etc ee cal ahs 310 158 152 5137 143 82 61 8-73 
AMO ip la oe Noa Biel be AR hel Sch a ene ER A Pe 293 145 148 6-90 127 74 53 12-40 
LG IIS Gran tae he per arreey eta ir sale alec: 290 143 147 7°55 126 19 51 - 
TODD nee te ee css Shey y. alee Pe: 277 137 140 7-55 128 17 51 11-56 


In Manitoba the following statistics will indicate the extent to which the 
trustee boards avail themselves of the authority extended to them by statute 
to expend money for the medical inspection and care of mental or physical 
defectives. During the year 1919, 43,950 children were examined once and 
6,964 twice; 49 nurses, 10 of whom were employed in Winnipeg, gave full time 
to the work. Dental inspection is established in Winnipeg, and in 1919, 3,291 
children were examined; 2,321 were reported as needing treatment and 3,143 
treatments were given. There were in all 10,555 dental operations. The 
departments for medical and dental inspection in Winnipeg alone cost $21,062 
in 1919. The care for the deaf can best be estimated by means of the following 
small table :— 


110.—Manitoba Institution for the Deaf: Pupils Enrolled, 1917-1919. 


eee 


Total From From From From 
enrolled. M. BK, Manitoba.| Alberta. | British | Saskat- 
Columbia} chewan. 


SION S53... S965 SOE OLE SLs Ab OC EEL SIAMESE 176 93 83 77 22 16 55 
TOUS ieae ete este gt oeeey cc Jers cie ore wietiys scars ine + 167 97 70 “4 26 16 51 
TOTS ett sare Be Pay oa wleirttcseie etch eustessy shaded. cai Fue 151 80 71 69 23 11 48 


*T wenty-ninth Annual Report. 


The incorrigibles and degenerates are cared for at the Industrial School 
at Portage la Prairie. In 1919, there were 89 boys in this institution. In this 
school manual training and agriculture are specially emphasized, and a farm 
is attached to the institution. 


The following extract from the report for 1919 of the Superintendent of 
Schools in Winnipeg will be of interest as indicating trends :— 


“The census report of May, 1919, shows that there were 24,141 children 
residing in the school district of Winnipeg No. I, between the ages of 7 and 13 
inclusive; of this number, 21,256 were enrolled in the public schools, 2,635 in 
private schools, and 250 were reported as not attending any school. Of these 
250 cases, 14 were found to be mentally deficient, 16 were kept from school 
because of physical defects, 14 because of general illness, and 3 defective eye- 
sight.’ The tracing of such cases as these is a commentary on the thoroughness 
with which the work of medical inspection and the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance is being carried on. 
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In Saskatchewan during the year 1919, 548 schools and 325 homes were 
visited by school nurses and 14,926 pupils examined. Of these 1,962, or 12 per 
cent, were found free from defects. The most marked defects were the follow- 
ing :-— 


Defective vision. ...:.... 2,073 cases | 
Decaying teeth..:...... 8,705 ‘“ or 58% of the whole examined. 
Defective hearing....... 538 

ACenOIdS: eet) he etivas 24s 

Diseased tonsils......... 4,214... « 


It is rather remarkable that only 26 cases of heart lesions and 9 of nervous: 


disorders were discovered. No special institutions for the blind or deaf mutes 
seem to have been provided as yet, although the statutes require that every 
deaf child between the ages of 8 and 15 inclusive must attend an institution for 
at least 7 months in each year. In 1919, 48 deaf mutes from this province 
attended the institution at Winnipeg. 


The statutes of Saskatchewan extend to a board of trustees or a group of 
boards, as may be mutually agreed upon, the authority to provide for the 
medical and dental inspection of pupils and employ a school nurse. 


In Alberta the board of every district has power to employ a medical doctor, 
dentist or nurse or all of these to inspect and treat the children, and advise the 
parents. During the year 1918, Calgary made a careful canvass of the schools 
and provided special facilities for the treatment of subnormal children. The 
services of an expert were secured and a class of 20 pupils was formed in one of 
the schools. The work of medical inspection in this city may be summarized as 
follows :— | 


Physical examinations by medical inspector.......... 950 
Inspections by, schoolmuirses/fer- sw tay oe hee 3,862 
Classes Visited Afra, diamtl eta oy einminat naan - 969 
Homes visiteds? #itre Vatterott ee ee 219 


The total number of cases treated in the eye-ear, nose and throat clinic 
was 4,981; of these 392 eye cases, 72 ear cases and 52 nose and throat cases were 
treated. In one month 522 patients were treated in the dental clinic and 1,041 
dental operations were nerformed. 


In Edmonton a home for mentally defective children has been recently 
instituted and set up in a temporary building until a permanent building has 
been erected. The institution has not been sufficiently long in operation to 
furnish statistics. | | 


In British Columbia the boards of every city, town and municipal district 
are required by statute to appoint school health inspectors and provide them 
with the proper facilities for the performance of their duties. Institutions for 
the blind and deaf mutes are established in Vancouver, with a staff of 9 teachers 
and an enrolment of 123 pupils of whom 63 are boys, 57 girls and 3 are adults. 
Provision was made early in 1918 for the special training of retarded pupils in 
the schools of Vancouver. Ten special classes were organized by 1919 and 
placed under experienced teachers. A great deal of the training of these classes 
is along manual lines. It is the duty of the principals of all the schools of the 
city to study the children and watch for cases needing special attention. 


SS Se Oe, 


eee 
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PART. VIII.—HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Universities and Affiliated, Professional and Technical Colleges. 


Of the twenty-two Universities in Canada six are State controlled; namely 
the Universities of New Brunswick, Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. The first of these is closely connected with the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Chief Superintendent of Education being president 
of the senate of the University; again the President of the University of 
Toronto is a member of the Council of Education. The Universities of King’s 
College, Bishop’s College and Trinity College are controlled by the Church of 
England; St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s, Laval, Montreal and Ottawa by the 
Roman Catholic Church; Acadia and McMaster by the Baptists; Mt. Allison 
and Victoria by the Methodists; while Dalhousie, McGill, Western and Queen’s 
are undenominational. The oldest university is that of King’s College, the 
original foundation of which dates back to 1789, while the youngest are those 
of Saskatchewan and of British Columbia founded in 1907, the others in order of 
age being New Brunswick (1800), Dalhousie (1818), McGill (1821), Toronto 
(1827), Victoria (1836), Acadia (1838), Queens (1841), Bishop’s (1843), Ottawa 
(1849), Trinity (1851), Laval (1852), St. Francis Xavier (1855), McMaster 
(1857), Mt. Allison (1858), St. Joseph’s (1864), Manitoba (1877), Montreal 
(1878), Western (1878) and Alberta (1906). St. Dunstan’s College has recently 
been granted a University Charter and will hereafter confer its own degrees, 
these being hitherto conferred by Laval. 


Table 114 shows the sources of revenue of the different universities so far as 
these can be ascertained. It will be noticed that the amount received from 
students’ fees is about 27 per cent of the total current expenditure. 


There is a distinction drawn here between affiliated, professional and tech- 
nical colleges, although all three are affiliated in some degree to a university. 
An affiliated college means here a college which does the work of the same grade 
9s an undergraduate faculty or faculties of a university, but which does not 
confer its own degrees, they being conferred by some unive:sity to which it 1s 
affiliated. The professional colleges on the other hand are training men for 
professions, admission to the study of which may require university degrees. 
Some of these professional colleges are affiliated to universities; for example 
the Presbyterian College at Halifax and Dalhousie University are affiliated in 
the sense that their courses fit into one another so far as possible in order to 
save time for those entering the ministry, but the college confers its own degrees. 
The Technical Colleges are colleges doing technical work of university grade and 
leading to degrees which some of these colleges may themselves confer. 
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111.— Universities of Canada—Teaching Staff in the Various Faculties, 1919-1920. 


Artsand Total excluding 


Pure | En- Medi- | Phar-| Theo- All Duplicates. 
Name and Address of University.| Sex. |Science. |gineer-| Law.| cine. |macy.| logy. | other. |—-- 
————-| ing. 
Total. : Male.|Female.| Total. 
University of King’s College, Wind-] M. 12 = 7 ‘a ide: 5 Prag 1 18 
sor, , . a 3 = 3 7 7 
Dalhousie University, Halifax,| M. 21 - 17 31 - - 14 83 3 86 
N.S. F. 1 4 me 2 = = 
Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S. a, 2 6 - = - 4 + 21 2 23 
University of St. Francis Xavier, M. 14 7 ~ - - ~ - 20 - 20 
Antigonish, N.S. : F. = = = = = = - 
University of New Brunswick,} M. 18 9 ~ ~ - - 9 11 - 11 
Fredericton, N.B. F. - - - - - - - : 
University of Mount Allison, Sack- et 13 9 - - - 6 - 28 - 28 
ville, . 53 a “* = = 3 
University of St. Joseph’s College,| M. 15 ~ - - - = 25 40 - 40 
St. Joseph, N.B. F. - = - s pe s B 
McGill University, Montreal, Que. a ee u Ne 117 7 - a 295 20 315 
: - it - - 5 
University of Bishop’s College,| M. 7 - - - - 3 - 8 - 8 
Lennoxville, Que. py - - - - - - - 
University Laval, Quebec, Que.... a 200 = 19 25 - 12 27| 293 - 293 
University of Montreal, Montreal, M. oa 24 14 85 14 ll 117; = 643 178 821 
ue. , - = -_- - = 
University of Toronto, Toronto,| M. 212 72 - 184 - ~ 44 512 60 572 
Ont. like 33 1 - 5 ~ - 21 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ont. a #8 ~ - - - 11 - 30 ye 32 
University of Trinity College, M. 14 - - ~ - 12 = 20 3 23 
Toronto, Ont. _ iS, 3 - - - - - - 
Western University, London, Ont. ee 23 - - 44 ~ - 19 58 1 59 
5 ss - - - - - 1 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. us 50 26 - 45 - 4 63 155 4 159 
es 3 a 2 =, = = 8 ; 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, of 45 - - - - 10 18 73 - 73 
nt. ; - - - - - - - 
Mo Morice University, Toronto, Ht: 14 ~ - o - 8 - 22 - 22 
nt. ; ~ - - ~ - - - 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg,| M. 39] 8 Pal 91 1 ~ 65 178 6 184 
Man. Bs 6 - - - - - ~ 
University of Saskatchewan, Sas-| M. 27 2 6 - 2 ~ 18 55 8 63 
katoon, Sask. 1 6 - ~ - - 2 
University of Alberta, Edmonton,| M. 30 26 20 14 11 = 70 76 8 84 
Alta. F. 6 - - 1 1 ~ 6 
University of British Columbia, M. - - - - - - = 58 6 64 
Vancouver, B.C. Ee = - - - - = = 


_———— | | | | | | ff ee 


Ota leet Seals cere ee edu 1,486) 253] 121 645 36 86 637] 2,696 302} 2,998 


ee 
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112. —Universities. of Canada: Number of Students in various Faculties, 1919-1920. 


. Total excluding 
; 4 Artsand| En- Medi- | Phar-} Theo- All Duplicates. 
Name and Address of University. | Sex. | Pure | gin- | Law.| cine. |macy.| logy. | other. 


Science. | eering 


Male.|Female.| Total. 


University of King’s College, Wind-| M. 74 - 33 ~ - 17 - 108 21 129 
sor, N.S. ; st i 20 - 1 - = a a 
Dalhousie University, Halifax,| M. 155 - 68 130 34 - 120} 483 139 622 
Na aay a F. 113] | - 5 15} ge - 11 
Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S. as 86 - - - 14 - 225 105 330 
: 05 - - - - - - 
University of St. Francis Xavier,| M. 137 12 - - ~ - 105} 187 25 2671 
Antigonish, N.S M. nT ee ee ee e ih Wea 
University of New Brunswick,| M. 36 62 - - - = 58 56 21 177 
Fredericton, N.B. F. 21 - = - = a Lf 
University of Mt. Allison, Sack-| M. 97 57 - - ~ 19 - 173 73 246 
ville, F. 73 a a “ - - - 
University of St. Joseph’s College,| M. 60 - - - - - 329] 389 - 389 
St. Joseph, N.B. F, -|,. - ~ - - - ~ 
_ McGill University, Montreal, Que.| M. ESTAS LiYAN ean S 3) 624 27 - Mooi Qeaho 604) 3,319 
F. 200] - 4 10] ir 3 - 343 
University of Bishop’s College,| M. 30 - - - - 11 - 44 27 71 
Lennoxville, Que. F, 27 - - - - = oh 6 
Université Laval, Quebec, Que. Cy 837 -- 75 128 - 167 56) 1,213 50} | 1,263 
4 - - = - = - 50 
Université de Montreal, Montreal, x A 122 132 308] 205 297; 1,430) 3,576 1,919} 5,495 
ue. ; - - - - - 1,086 
University of Toronto, Toronto,| M. 1,290) 815 ; 1, 203 = = 454) 3,726, 1,511] 5,237 
Ont. F. 70} at 81) = 4 564 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ont. us aH ~ - - = 169 - 364 211 575 
University of Trinity College, Tor- M. 85 = ~ - - 22 - 107 59 166 
onto, Ont. F. 57 - - - - 2 - 
Western University, London, Ont. . - - - 120 - - 12) 185 70 255 
f - - - - - 17 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. : a 363 - 223 - 14] 1,152} 1,973 605} 2,578 
He. - - - - - 389 
Dalvorsy of Ottawa, Ottawa, MS 200 - - - - 50 550) 800 - 800 
nt. 3 - - - - - - - 
McMaster University, Toronto, ¥ ae - - - - ° 2 194 87 281 
nt. : = - ~ = = 
University of Manitoba. M. 580 92 118 193 35 - 628] 1,654 359) 2,013 
ie 246 - 5 27 1 - 112 
University of Saskatchewan, Sas-| M. 216 16 33 - 66 - 939| 1,270 367 1,637 
katoon, Sask. ~ F. 171 - 3 ~ Bl: ia 190 
University of Alberta, Edmonton,| M. 199 71 82 121 31 6 DAB |=) Bb5\4-— 251 1,106 
Alta. F. 167 - 9 12 12 - 49 
University of British Columbia,| M. 345) 161 - - - - 683] 1,189 341 1,530 
- Vancouver, B.C 1 336 1 ~ - - - 2 
POG tae nero etl MN Ig cote bidet 10,108] 2,482 699 3,195 423 821) 10,201)21, 586 6,845] 28,4861 


1Including 105 in St. Francis Xavier whose sex was not given. 


118— Universities of Canada: Number of Students by Academic Years, 1919-20. 


Post No. of Degrees Conferred 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | 4th and} All Rae el ee ae 


University Year | Year | Year | Year | Grad- | Others] Total Under- 
uate. graduate | Graduate 

King’s crag PRR RNY C MAT tear . 28 50 20 13 6 12 129 11 i 
Dalhousie. . ee A cS ARNON - - - = - - 622 61 4 
Acadia. . AOR he Sea at 127 100 50 35 5 13 330 33 - 
St. Francis Xavier.............. 65 32 32 19 2 117 267 18 4 
New Brunswick. ......¢..0c8..). 56 40 18 28 3 32 177 31 3 
VEC PATIISON Shc be. cae cute athe aet.e 95 51 33 26 3 38 246 39 4 
4a ae College..... 18 15 13 - 329 389 12 1 
PR Peeps. | NaS AS a tees he 1,025 544 365 302 95 988 3,319 272 17 
Bishop’ SI Collewe so. 3 ociche digest els + 2 26 14 - 2 8 71 23 1 
[ORE a ee) eee eee De ate 540 569 86 68 = - 1, 263 206 37 
Montreal : ie 686 343 256 47 277 3, 886 5,495 463 537 
Toronto 1,580 864 685 471 Zio 1,362 5,237 712 63 
WHECOTIQU EIR. bcs cael aden: 174 96 101 83 5 46 575 4 b- 
Trinity ies PEAR LOSE UT. bee 52 36 20 14 26 18 166 5 7 
Western.. yee eM yA RR - - ~ - 5 26 255 26 ie) 
IC OHES Sry eet hs shes toed aches 649 339 267 267 169 887 2,578 201 DAL 
MEGAN SUM Me, Asse hats ee site: - - — - = - 800 36 43 
HVLG@NEASCOT ACA Sin ods, <och sehen: 60 52 32 39 39 59 281 40 10 
ERSTE 0) 0 tig yn be ae C2 483 201 207 159 59 904 2,013 174 7 
Saskatchewan 757 181 138 43 4 514 1,637 97 4 
PRO DCUCAG Cele ne ee dss = - + = = = 1,106 69 18 
British Columbia... ...¢.....-. 492 178 138 62 20 640 1,530 59 10 
SOV TEAS th Ron a a 6, 904 3,720 2,477 1,689 995 9,949 128,486 2,592 800 


1 Total includes 2,752 not given by years. 
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Affiliated, Technical and Professional Colleges. 


115.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and Students, 1919-20. 


Name and Adrress. 


Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I.................0..8.. 
St. Dunstan’s College, Charlottetown, P.E..I 
PE PesDMperi ANG Oue ee. ELaIILAX ING Oy ges fidis woe « veces oleh Coe eS acts whe 
Collegeionsse, Anne, ‘Church iPoints Nis... be ak. 
MechmCAl@pueros el alitaAxs UN Dcceus oe ec ocd gas baceuh eeu eden s ck 
Apricnisural Gouere, (ru4rOe ING Ser sey: wcksol eee rst ee ee re 
Holy Heart, Theological College, Halifax, N.S...................... 
Sieviatwes @ollope. welalitaxs Nui eee oe 00s ais acuscspacstic bl ele 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que...................... 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, IS cacy feel a: 
_ Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que..........000......000... 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, ONT, hee 1 Cuno Ol tae SEY a A 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreale Quen. Vi tte 80 9G 
Montreal Diocesan Theological College, Montreal, Que............... 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, Que................000000. 

Vivchtiemollege: MorontomOntuen sk duu wale buen eo Re nt does Ah, 
Kiox@omcere UT OLrOntOnOnt eet ee de tee besekecetme me 
Sc puicnneusmeollege of oronto, Ont yn oc ea cit cos hittueueus « ocel tess oss 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont....................000005. 
Ontario Colccemi Arts, 1 Orontos Ont ciel sic ie thle bie sievtge © 2s Gu dw 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont......................... 
Ontario Law School ‘‘Osgoode. Hall,’’ Toronto, Ont.................. 
WMononto sible. Couere wT OLOntG Ont oie bbc be eh oe hoe Len sean 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont..................... 
Ontario Veterinary College, Toronto, Ont.. 
Waterloo College Lutheran and Theological Seminary, Water loo, ‘Ont. 
Huron College, London, ONE imate ee ec dni 
St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, ONG ava renin Sree tI dale tt 
Royal Military College, ASA CSCON ONG eM ue ey ae clas tal: 
Brandon@ollere, “branvons Mane cee: oe) eR ITO NS | Doc ohly®s 
Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man...................0.. 0.0000 e ee 
Wesleyvi@ollese., Wanntpes, Mant sh. oo Sole cee iat re dt eiie. 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man....................... 
St lonmescoleren Winmiper IN AN fect cus cde tos cwds betes hoe tiia aleve eee 
Emmanuel College; Saskatoon, Saskis 2.2, ne bedeckiecg boc vanles cde. 
Presbyterian Theological College, Saskatoon, Sask.................. 
Ste hadis CollesemReving, Sask. i oy...) (ees oes Sy ap 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alta.................2..000 000. 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South), Alta.............0....00..0.. 
Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alta...................... 
Rovaly Naval Colleze tHisquimalt; Bi@ eyes co oee dons taveie ouleceme ec 
The Anglican Theological College of B.C., Vancouver, B.C.......... 
Columbia Methodist College, Vancouver, B.C....................05. 


Number Se hate 


Sta 


Male. |Female.| Total. 
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Number of Students. 


Male.|Female.} Total. 


ee | | | SET 


7 3 
12 - 
4 es 
13 Es 
13 - 
71 uy 
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i 1 
17 2 
14 12 
48 12 
i 5 
6 2 
7 a 
6 1 
61 1 
23 = 
6 Be 
6 = 
13 Me 
20 a 
21 ; 
11 3 
29 9 
3 2 
2 = 
5 nS 
17 = 
3 bs 
22 a 
11 + 
4 = 


Cb ISB s! 
or 


10 74 
12 290 
4 32 
13 130 
13 296 
7 54 
7 130 
57 381 
9 340 
22 — 
6 42 
2 15 
4 14 
4 88 
8 60 
17 92 
26 118 
60} 1,631 
12 171 
6 137 
7 619 
7 114 
62 789 
23 95 
6 49 
6 23 
13 165 
20 165 
69 
21 118 
14 = 
38 758 
3 20 
3 31 
5 9 
17 186 
3 33 
22 415 
11 46 
4 9 
584; 7,808 
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2,083) 10,9021 


—————— Cerro 


1Including 1,011 whose sex is not given. 
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116.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Financial Statistics, 1918-1920. 


Value of | Value of 


Sources of Income. 


Endow-| Land |—-— Eixpen- 
Name and Address. ments. and Govern- diture 
Build-. | Invest-| ment | Fees. | Other | Total 
ings. ments. | Grants. Sources.|Income. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I.... - 175,000 - 16,197 1,500 - 1,500} 17,697 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, NES Wie Ne ae) oe 149,042} 180,000) 12,379 - - 14,004] 26,383 - 
College of Saint-Anne, Church Point, N.S.. a 90, 000 - - 25,000) 10,000} 35,000} 32,500 
Technical College, Halifax, INES RA ier - 400, 000 - - - - 34,413] 66,179 
. Agricultural College, Truro, N 1 age b - | 350,000 - 75, 848 — | 22,041) 97,889) 54,721 
Holy Heart Theological College, Halifax, N.S.. -— | 300,000 - - | 10,800} 38,000} 13,800} 17,000 
St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S................. - 150, 000 450 - 20,000 5,000! 25,450) 25,000 
Macdonald College, St. Anne de Bellevue, Que... /4, 000, 000/3, 500,000} 207,363} 11,500} 14,667} 185,000) 368,530} 368,530 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Mon- 

Creal: Quer 6 2. gee on TR: Ce Ane choo eee — | 788,685 — | 70,000} 1,696 603) 72,299] 69,855 
Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que. ....| 154,328} 210,800} 4,303 800} 55,597) 6,868) 67,562} 81,608 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que............. 368,403) 170,000) 22,041 - - 8,277) 30,318] 28,467 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, ue, - - 7,354 - ~ 4,1591)) 10,513) .10;,.176 
Wesleyan Theological College, pecan ska » Que. Sees 129,552} 225,000) 6,482 - 300} 17,883) 24,665} 24,676 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont.. ...| 291,854] 280,125] 18,549) - 3,295| 88,809] 110,653] 108,055 
Knox College, "Toronto, Onin tee puna 452,653} 750,000} 25,890 - — | .25,821) 51, 711),,.47,:379 
St. Michael’ 8 College, Toronto, Onties jak Beis -— | 585,000 - - | 24,900 8,750} 33,650} 33,650 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont.. ~ {2,000,000 - ~ | 18,416 — | 158,187] 471,068 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont.. - - - 12,000 7,045 102} 19,447) 17,000 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, at oronto, ‘Ont... 3,615 48,535 573 - | 37,593 2,466] 40,632; 31,130 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario, ( 

Toronto, CP Oh TS On nes Fue 128 Mae — | 350,000 - | 100,000} 146,940] 16,468] 263,408} 265,408 
Ontario Veterinary College, Toronto, Ont........ 300, 000 - | 45,000} 8,075 — | 53,075) 45,000 
Waterloo College, Lutheran and Theological Sem- 

inary, Waterloo, COTTAM AS pany Se SR eR UE TS WU - 60, 000 - - 1,720 8,000 9,720} 14,000 
Huron College, Mondon Omen. sic jheak ase eee ae 45,205} 40,000 5,176 - 3,539 4,650) 13,365} 14,539 
St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont.. Are - | 200,000 = - | 25,000 - | 25,000) 25,000 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont.. — - = - - ~ - 
Brandon College, Brandon, Man.. : 86,376} 168,270 4,087 - 23% 213 36,329] 63,629] 59,319 
The Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, "Man Was, - - - ~ 4 168} 4,954) 8,122) . 7,962 

- Wesley College, Winnipeg, ‘Man.. : 129,082) 713,735) 25,017 - 4,602} 24,783} 54,402} 47,532 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, M Man.. — {5,000,000 - - 13,869] 60,265} 74,134) 340,039 
St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Man ; LM 200,000} 250,000} 9,000 - 2,000 -1} 11,000 - 
Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, ai Re Arle, Sea - - - - - - - - 
Presbyterian Theological College, Saskatoon,Sask. - 30, 000 - - 130} 10,822) 10,952} 10,900 
St. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask../............. 10,000} 140,000 - - 958 - 958] 4,437 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alberta. . — | 140,000 - | 388,300} 5,000) 438,300] 39,600 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South) Alberta. 4,155 8,000 242 - - 9,990} 10,283 E5920 
Royal Naval College, Esquimalt, B.C....:...... ~ - - - - - - - 
pscaenes Theological College of B.C.—Vancouver 
Cae Methodist College, New Westminster, : 

MRO LENNIE? cl RCMB. |," cb thee Mae pa 10,500} 135,000 500} 1,310 - | 20,700} 22,510) 24,200 
4 Mee ot [Pe RPT AMI Irae NETS ene rh rtee Sie Gi Wal 5 6,034,765/17,688,150} 349,406} 332,655] 492,623} 554, 739)1,887,416|2,410, 151 
1 191 7-8. 
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117.— Universities and Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Students in Attendance by their Provinces 
of Residence, 1919-20. 


SoS aeeaeaaeaeaeaeaeaee—e—=>006—0N0——00060eaaa—eaaowomaum==ms1 


Students by Provinces. 


Name of University. a Re an ee ee anata 
- P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.] Alta. | B.C. | Dis. |Outside 
anada, 

King’s College ..4....5. 005.565. se eee 11 49 Gy - 3 - - - 11 129 
Da Madste ri 8 iets tis ep oe, air 26 515 46 1 2 - 2 2 - - 28 622 
Aeadde Miles BN Nae ie ee 1Oi\ 233 76 3 - - - 1 1 ~ 6 330 
Qt. Hrancis/ Ma@vieresica sak ase ord se 2 228 24 1 8 1 - - - - 3 267 
INA WRISTS WICKS stern s sens ol aie oth - 4 167 1 2 - ~ - ~ - 3 177 
MiG MTA NESOUG Mine & site aiscncie ee 8 106 87 Bs 1 - - - ~- - 41 246 
St. Joseph’s se rake ty Ay Stee ROE Me Lets a Een 3 11 289 62 6 - - ~ - - 18 389 
McGill nae eel OTS oa he a a a 32 107 123] 2,140 393 29 31 37 83 ~ 344 3,319 
Bishops mere: Paces se - - 1 63 7 - - - - - - 71 
A Vert Ret Pc hethn goy ear wdesenes tee 7 2 9} 1,234 — |- 2 2 1 - - 6 1.265 
Montreal...... - = — | 5,457 31 - ~ - - ~ 7) 5,495 
Toronto ce eT en es) CE ae PRC 3 31 21 5| 4,733 42 97 50 86 3 136 Dood 
VICGOP esac sg ele ae ites 3 - ~ a 2 515 3 21 OS 7 - 21 575 
ALR nib y Ry RRO Pies oes eacyszeysin noe a 1 1 - 1 149 1 1 2 5 - 5 166 
iets ove ae) Ue TT gy ene ee ee Meee - - - - 252 - = - - 1 255 
ENTCCI Sea eRe Mime ers chugs tay 342) 2 16 12 47| 3,265 19 106 40 31 1 39] ° 2,578 
GTM tel tee ona Solara teNevese) eget nlioyn's - ~- 2 280 00 1 2 1} - - 14 800 
MiGNTastiermm ty mntee tlc cio ce vartaeya's 4 - - 1 7 238 6 4 5 8 - 12 281 
VITOR iia eee brane: se auscrecuues: oid - - 1 - 15] 1,883 87 12 tt - 4 2,013 
Gag [enon enveliin nee tiers dinieh vcieitssimls “Ab 8 1 6 26 23) 1,528 9 3 - 28 1,637 
AD eta eto i) aaa le a aa = - - - - - — | 1,106 - - - 1,106 
British Columbia Sa Rae AN - 1 - - 7 3 4 3] 1,492 1 19 1,530 
Total Universities... .. Fee ye Maver eNee AO} 1; 312 918] 9,343] 9,153! 2,013) 1,887) 1,272) 1, T2e 5 746| 28,486 
Moran oles tacts seis cick tlhe ssa: 551 671 87 895) 5,015] 1,725 185} 605 67 1 255) 10,0572 
Grandicota lems se Uy emo ncaiacietete ei ene 661} 1,983} 1,005]10, 238 Casa 3,738] 2,072] 1,877) 1,794 6| 1,001) 38,543 


ee McDonald College (722) and Manitoba Law School (123), which are already included in figures for. Uni- 
versities. 


118.—Universities and Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Students in Attendance in the Various 
Faculties by Provinces, 1919-20. 


Students by Provinces. 


Faculties. o = ob. ah RR Ee 

aes N ao: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. |. Alta. B.C. )Canada. 

Arts and Pure Science............ IB, 909 287 | 3,604 4,595 1,110 387 448 681 | 12,253 
orien Gyre wow ale visieets ie Ae eles = 220 286 - 520 1,370 |. 381 246 175 45 3,243 
INR CHINCCHULE ete te cloaards. a sent © ch: - - ~ 26 - 3 ~ 4 - 33 
(@lorsaernsidGok he hee ee eee Ee - - - 770 275 = 31 44 - 1,120 
Woenhistryacecs sateek ie des <e = 54 - 246 803 - = 25 - 1,128 
EC GeCaOUUe cate ee tee ee ees 220 - - Teaid 539 - = oe - 2,496 
Ringimeeningn uae sets sess eink © - 169 119 742 1,182 92 16 71 162 2,553 
Orestr ype eet ee ee - - 58 18 48 - - - - 124 
Household Science............... 109 - - 252 176 155 - 11 - 703 
NV Sea Gln handy Feel dee Sc = 107 = 342 BY! 123 36 91 - 1,236 
A XG UIE NE) Oe Rat LAA Lec, hare emer - 135 - 1,075 1,627 220 - 163 - 3,220 
A iTepPey eens, IO) ae ee La eran itty - 30 ~ 418 20 139 a - - 607 
IPharmcier yyy eh oe Pei Me ke - 38 - 252 144 36 69 43 - 582 
HSE COLO Vira eels kale lett nPas fdache - 109 19 555 764 - 63 23 9 1,542 
‘Veterinary Medicine.............- - - - 23 95 - ~ - - 118 
Summer'schoole tf. 22.9. - - - 84 705 637 157 18 - 1,601 
Extension Courses..........+-+++: - 2,740! - 926 523 739 331 289 - | 5,548 
Correspondence Courses. ....--..- - ~ - = 529 ‘= - 180 =e 709 
Social Services. 5). cee RIS - - - 7 355 ~ - - yy 364 
aib Sean PUG Oe 2 Ge ot ay a - - - - 437 = - = ~ 437 
Military and Naval.............. - - - - 165 ~ ~ - 46 211 


Total (including preparatory and 


other courses but excluding 
GUGMEATES) Bee Me vet k's tsiee & 2 522 2,086 812 | 11,064 | 15,183 3, 804 1,697 1,740 1,585 38,043 


PS nen ace ceca an ssn ses eee cau Tani: Ra ASDTRTE DRILEES 


Nova Scotia Technical College: this item arrived too late to be included in general totals. k 
- 2'The totals in this table differ from the totals in table 117 because the latter gives the students by provinces of 
residence of the students, regardless of the location of the institutions, while table 118 gives the students by the province 
in which the institution is situated. The total for Quebec in table 118 differs from that in table 1 because table 118 


includes the Classical Colleges and gives later figures. 
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